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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


The object kept in view throughout in writing this book 
was to produce a grammar, clearly and simply arranged*, 
which should impart a sound general knowledge of Latin 
of the classical period, without encumbering the reader 
with a number of isolated forms and usuages. The 
steady and increasing sale of the work since its first pub- 
lication in 1892 would seem to indicate that a grammar so 
designed is found useful both in schools and by private 
students. 

In order to distinguish points of fundamental import- 
ance from those which may be passed over at first, use has 
been made of a considerable variety of types. This 
principle has been extended to the classified lists of verbs 
with irregular perfects and supines — the commoner verbs 
being printed in heavy type — and also to the alphabetical 
lists of verbs ; the latter is intended for the purposes of 
revision and reference. 

In the syntax the constructions found in simple sentences 
are treated first, and are followed by an account of the 
various kinds of dependent clauses used in complex sent- 
ences. Rules relating to individual words 'are collected 
in a chapter by themselves (ch. xlvii.). The examples in 
the syntax are drawn, to a great extent, from the classics 
most usually read, so that even the beginner n^ay recognise 
some familiar sentences among them. * 
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PREFACE. 


T^e point of view throughout the booh is that of trans- 
lation from Latin, though a few cautions are given here 
and there with regard to usages that should not be 
imitated; translation into Latin has already been dealt 
with in this series in a volume entitled Latin Composition . 

The chief change introduced in the fourth edition is to 
be found in the tables of the regular conjugations : the 
commonest meanings of the subjunctives in principal 
sentences have been inserted in the paradigms, and -the 
more important usages in dependent clauses have also been 
indicated by means of English conjunctions added in 
brackets. 

The chief authorities on which this book is based are 
Neue, Drager, Boby, and Lewis & Short ; but various 
other writers have been consulted occasionally. I have 
pleasure in repeating here the acknowledgment made in 
the Preface to the First Edition with regard to my 
indebtedness to my colleague, Mr. W. F. Masom ; his 
constant assistance and painstaking revision amply justify 
the appearance of his name on the title-page. I received 
also, when engaged on this book, many valuable sug- 
gestions from two other members of the staff of University 
Correspondence College, Mr. A. H. Allcroft (Oxon.) and 
Mr. F. O'. Plaistowe, Fellow of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge. 

B. J. H. 

Burlington House, Cambridge, 

March , 1900. 
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PART I.: ACCIDENCE. 


CHAPTER I. — INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Classical Latin, i.e. Latin of the best period, is the 
language of Roman literature during the century preceding 
the death of the Emperor Augustus (a.d. 14), 

Alphabet. 

§ 2, The Latin alphabet is the same as that now in use 
for writing English ,«except that it has no W. 

In the classical period one form (I) served for the vowel I 
and the consonant J, and accordingly the form J is not used 
in current editions of the ancient authors or in Latin words 
in this book. 

TJ and V were also denoted by the same form (V), but 
the modern distinction has, in deference to custom and for 
convenience’ sake, been retained in this book, IT (u) being 
used as a vowel and also after ft. 

Note. — In some texts of Latin writers u is not admitted after n or 
v. Either it is replaced by o, e.g . volghs (= vulgus), common people, 
eqnos (— eqnus), horse ; or c is substituted for qu, e.g. ecus (=equus). 
Some editors prefer u to I before m in superlatives and some other 
words ; e.g. maxumus (— maximus), greatest. 

Marks of Quantity. 

§ 3. Yowels are said to be of long or short quantity, 
according to the time occupied by their pronunciation. 
Thus in the English word fumigated u and a are of long 
quantity, i and e of short quantity. 

The sign (^-) denotes that the quantity of the vowel over 
which it is placed is long, the sign (^) denotes that the 
quantity of the vowel is short, and the sign (**) is placed 
over vowels that may be either long or short. 

§ 4, Our knowledge of the quantities of Latin vowels is mainly 
derived from the poets, Latin metre depending on quantity, not, as 
English metre, on accent. The quantity, however, of which metre 
takes acconnt is, strictly speaking, not that of votvels , but that of 
syllables ; and although a syllable containing a long vowel is always 
long, a syllable containing a short vowel is short only ii its vowel is 
not followed by two consonants or by x, z, or consonantal i (~ j). 
Hence it is impossible to ascertain from the poets the natural length 
L.Q, 1 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 4 — 8. 


of vowels followed by two consonants, x, z, or ( Donsonantal l ; but 
philological research has now settled the quantity of most of suol 
voxels ? The subject, however, is not one that need trouble - 

^A^Uable with arfbort vowel may be either long or short H its 
vowel be followed by two consonants of which the first m a mute 
fh n ; g, c ; d, t) or f, and thejseeond 1 or r. The mark (-) is often 
placed oW such vowels ; e.g. patres, plural of pater /af/ten. 

P The final svllable of a word ending in m was either made long m 
poetry, owing to the following word beginning with a consonant, or, 
& thcTfollowing word began with a vowel, the final m and the vowel 
prece ding it were, as far as the metre was concerned, treated as 
non-existent. For instance the words monstrum horreudum rngeus, 
huge dreadful monster , make only five syllsbles m verse: 
horrend’ ingens. Hence the quantity of the vowel preceding a final 
m cannot be ascertained. It is customarily pronounced short. 


§ 5. In this grammar the quantity of every vowel is 
marked, except in the case of 

(1) diphthongs (these are always long) ; 

(2) vowels followed in the same word by two consonants 
or by x or Z (but see § 4, second paragraph) ; 

(3) vowels preceding m at the end of a word. 

Observe also : — . 

(4) When the letter i occurs in this book without a mark 
of quantity in a position not included in the^ above three 
exceptions, it is consonantal ; e.g . iacio ( = jaclo), I throw . 


Accentuation. 

§ 6. Latin words of two syllables are accentuated on the 
first syllable (e.g. pater, father ; mdter, mother ), i.e. the first 
syllable is pronounced with more stress than the second, 
though the stress is not so marked as in the English words 
father , moihe/r. 

Latin words of more than two syllables are accentuated 
on the penultimate (last syllable but one) if that syllable is 
long, e.g, sorores, sisters ; but on the ante-penultimate (last 
syllable but two) if the penultimate is short, e.g. dominus, 
lord; familia, household. Accordingly tenebrae, darkness, 
is pronounced tenebrae or ten&brae. 

- Ols. The mark of accentuation is not used, in writing or printing 
bathp 
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Pronunciation. 

§ 7. There are two ways of pronouncing Latin at pre^nt 
common in England : (1) as English, but with final e never 
mute ( e.g . mare, sea , is a word of two syiiables ) ; (2) as the 
Romans are supposed to have pronounced it. 

§ 8. ^The following are the rules of the latter method 
Consonants : C, always hard, as in can. 

„ g°- 

I (in some boohs printed J), as y in ye. 

B, always rolled, as rr in furrier. 

S, always sharp, as in hiss (not as in his). 

V, $sw in we. 

X, always as cs, not gs. 

Z, as dz in adze. 


Combinations: BS, as ps ; e.g. trabs, beam, is pronounced trraps. 

CH, PH, TH, as c, p, t, followed by aspirate ; 

compare inkhorn , loophole , boathouse. 

GU (before a vowel), as gu in language. 

OT, as qu in queen . 

SU (in suaded, I recommend ; suavfs, sweet , 
suescd, I become accustomed; and words 
formed from these), as sw in sweet. 


The other consonants have their normal English value ; t is never 
to be pronounced sh as in diction. 

“VOWELS: a, as second a in papa. a, as first a in papa, 

e, „ e in fete . e, „ e in set. 

l, „ second i in quinine, I, „ first i in quinine . 

d, „ „ o in follow. o, „ „ o in follow. 

u, „ oo in boot. u, „ oo in foot. 

y, like Latin i uttered with rounded lips. 
f} » a * I* i i 

Diphthongs : ae, as ea in pear . * 

* au, „ ou in house. 
oe, „ oi in boil. 
ei, „ ei in eight , 
eu, „ eu in feud , V rarely used, 

ui, „ we, J 

Note. — T he true pronunciation of the diphthongs is best ascertained 
by pronouncing the vowels of which they are composed quickly one 
after the other ; the sounds indicated above are only approximations. 


Obs. The learner should as occasion requires refer to the above 
rules for pronunciation until he is thoroughly familiar with them. 

* This is the usual pronunciation in England ; according to rece«it authorities it 
should he approximately as i in side. 
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CHAPTER n.— PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 9. There are eight parts of speech in Latin : — 

1. Substantive | 1 

2. Adjective j- declined I infleeted . 

3. Pronoun J I 

4. Verb conjugated J 

5. Adverb 

6. Preposition 

7. Conjunction 

8. Interjection 
Note. — A dverbs, though not subject to any other change, have 

Degrees of Comparison (§ 250 ). 

When we say that a word is “ inflected,” we mean that 
to a certain unchangeable portion of the word, called the 
u base,” suffixes are added. This system of inflexion is in 
substantives, adjectives, and pronouns called “ declension ” ; 
in verbs it is called “ conjugation,” 

As an example of declension in English the word child 
may be taken : from it are formed by suffixes child’s , children , 
children’s. Similarly in the conjugation of the verb to love 
there occur the forms lovest, loves , loved , lovedst. 

In Latin inflexion plays a much more important part 
than it does in English, and it is absolutely impossible to 
ascertain the meaning of a Latin sentence without paying 
attention to the suffix of every inflected word. 

Ohs. The department of grammar that deals with inflexion 
is termed u accidence.” 
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CHAPTER m.— SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 10. Latin substantives are of three genders — masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. As in English, substantives denoting 
per^pns of the mal$ sex are masculine, and those denoting 
persons of the female sex are feminine; but other sub- 
stantives, instead of being all neuter, are in Latin some 
masculine, some feminine, some neuter. 

(In this book, m. = masculine, f. = feminine, c. = common, 
i.e. either masculine or feminine, n. — neuter.) 

Substantives have inflexions that indicate (a) number 
and (b) ease. 

§ 11. There are in Latin, as in English, two numbers — 
singular and plural. 

§ 12. Latin substantives have six cases. 

[To illustrate the use of the cases here and in § 18, the following 
words have been employed : — 

Substantives (all of the First 
Declension, § 16). 
copia, plenty. 
corona, wreath . 
cura, care . * 
epistola, letter . 
filia, daughter . 
gloria, glory. 
insula, island. 

Kalendae (pi.), Calends (the 
Boman name for the first 
day of each month), 
neglegentia, heedlessness. 
porta, gate. 
pnella, girl. 
regina, queen. 

Roma, Rome. 
ros§., rose. 
superbia, pride . 


Verbs. 

amafc, (he, she') loves ; amatur, 
(he, she) is loved. 
canit, (he, she) sings; cannnt, 
(they) sing. 
dat, (he, she) gives. 
erit, (he, she) will he. 
est, (he, she) is; sunt, (they) are. 
mvotiit, (he, she) fortifies ; munitur, 
(it) is being fortified. 
paret, (he, she) is obedient. 
veni, come (thou); venlte, come 
(?/*)• 

venit, (he, she) comes. 

Prepositions. 

a (before a vowel or h, ab ),from % 
by (with ablative). 

M, to (with accusative), 
cum, with (with ablative), 
in, in (with ablative).] 
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ACCIDENCE, § 12. 

The nominative, as in English, denotes the subject 
of the sentence, and also (with the verb to be) the predicate. 

E.g., paella cawit. puella regma erit. 

the girl sings. the girl will be queen. 

English Example : u I am he” 

Note. — A and the are not, as a rule, expressed in Latin. 
Tims puella means girl , a girl , or the girl. 

(2) The vocative denotes the person addressed. 

E.g., veni, puella ! 
come, girl! 

(3) The accusative, like the objective case in English, 

(а) denotes the direct object of a transitive verb, and 

(б) follows many prepositions. 

E.g., regina puellam amat. 
the queen loves the girl. 

regina ad puellam vemt. 

the queen comes to the girl. 

English Example : “ He calls me to him P 

(4) The genitive answers to the English possessive case, 
and also expresses nearly all the other relations indicated 
by the preposition of. 

E.g., reginae fflla. copia r os arum. 

the queers daughter plenty of roses. 

(or the daughter of the queen). m 

corona rosarum. neglegentia gloiiae. 

a wreath of roses . heedlessness of glory . 

(5) The dative expresses the indirect object of a transitive 
or intransitive verb, 

(A) (G) (S) 

E.g., puella reginae rosam dat. 

the girl gives a rose to the queen. 

V) (O) 

puella reginae paret. 

the girl is obedient to the queen t 
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Note. — W here A (the subject) performs an action on 
(direct object) whereby C (indirect object) is affected, 4 is 
nominative, B accusative, C dative; this is illustrated by 
the first of the above two examples. Inihe second example, 
the verb being intransitive, there is no direct object (. B ), 
but the indirect object (G) is, as before, in the dative. 

(6) The ablative has three chief significations, in each of 
which it is used sometimes with and sometimes without a 
preposition : — 

•(a) local and temporal, denoting place where or time 
when, and usually rendered by the English 
preposition in ; 

(b) instrumental, denoting that with which (- instrument ) 

a thing is done, or the manner in which it is 
done, and usually rendered by the English 
preposition with; 

(c) ablative proper (ablation = taking away), denoting 

place whence , and usually rendered by the 
English preposition from ; 

E.g (a) Place where (with preposition) : 

in corona sunt rosae. 

in the wreath are roses. 

Time when (without preposition) : 

Kalendis veni. 
come on the Calends. 

% 

(b) Instrument (without preposition) : 

regina insuiam portls munit. 

the queen fortifies the island with gales . 

Manner (with preposition) : 
insula cum cura munitur, 

the island is being fortified with care, 

(c) Place whence (generally with preposition) : 

puella a porta venit. 

the girl comes from the gate. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 12 — 1&. 

- (7) A seventh ease, the locative, is found in the declensioh 
of>oine names of towns and a few other words. It has the 
same signification as the local use of the ablative, viz. place 
where. 

Eg ., regina Romae est. 
the queen is at Rome. 

Note 1. — It will be observed that, of the above examples 
of case-usage, the examples of the genitive alone contain no 
verb. The reason is that the genitive shows the relation of 
the substantive to another substantive irfthe same sentence; 
whereas the nominative, accusative, dative, ablative, and 
locative show the relation of the substantive to the verb. 
The vocative stands out of the sentence altogether. 

Note 2.— It will also be observed that the order of words 
in the above Latin sentences differs from the order of the 
English. In Latin the extensive use of inflexions makes 
the order of words less essential to the meaning of the 
sentence than it is in English ; but there is a normal order 
in sentences such as the above, viz.: (1) subject, (2) indirect 
object, (3) direct object, (4) ablative, (5) verb. 


The Five Declensions op Substantives. 

§ 13. There are five declensions of substantives, i.e. Latin 
substantives are severally declined in five different ways. 

Dictionaries indicate to which declension a substantive 
belongs by giving after the nominative singular the suffix 
of the genitive singular. 

. ?ke declensions are also known according to the character- 
istic vowel of the genitive plural, as follows : — 



Gen. Sing. Suffix. 

Gen. PL Suffix. 

Characteristic. 

Eirst Declension ae 

Arum 

A 

Second 

* » i 

Orum 

0 

Third 

» is 

um or Ium 

Consonant or I 

r Fourth 

» fis 

thun 

u 

Fifth 

» II 

Erum 

\ 
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| 14. The base of a substantive, i.e. the invariable p**ft 
to which the case-suffixes are added, can always be ascertained 
by cutting offi the suffix from the genitive singular ) but, 
except "with substantives of the third declension, and those 
of the second declension which end in r, the base is more 
readily ascertained from the nominative singular by cutting 

in the first declension a, 

„ second „ us or urn, 

i? fourth „ us or u, 

„ fifth „ es, 

as is indicated by the hyphen in the examples given in the 
following pages. 

The learner must bear in mind that it is impossible for 
him to u decline ” a substantive, i.e. to enumerate the 
forms proper to the several cases, until he has ascertained 
the base to which the suffixes are to be added. 

§ 15. The following remarks apply to all the declensions 

(1) The vocative in Latin substantives is always the 

same as the nominative, except in the singular 
of substantives of the second declension with 
nominative singular in us. 

(2) The accusative of all neuter substantives is the, 

same as the nominative and vocative, both in 
the singular and in the plural. In the plural 
of Latin neuter substantives these three cases 
always end in a. 

(3) The ablative plural is always the same in form as 

the dative plural. 
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CHAPTER IV.— FIRST (OR A) DECLENSION. 


§ 16. Example : mensa (f .*), table. Base, mens-. 


Singular. 


Plural. 

Nominative. 

mens-a 

mens-ae 

Vocative . 

mens- a 

♦mens-ae 

Accusative. 

mens-am 

mens-as 

Genitive. 

mens-ae 

mens- Arum 

Dative. 

mens-ae 

mens-Is 

Ablative. 

mens-a 

mens-is 


For the signification of the several cases, see the table on 
the next page. 

Ohs. The difference in the quantity (see § 3) of the suffix 
in the nominative and ablative singular must be carefully 
marked in pronunciation, a being sounded as the first a in 
papg,, and a as the second (or, if the “ English” pronunciation 
is adopted, as a in baker). 

§ 17. In the first declension the locative has been dis- 
placed by the local ablative, except in the names of towns 
(singular number) ; in these words it has the same form 
as the genitive singular. Thus Roma, Rome , has locative 
Romae (§ 12, 7), 

Note. — warfare , also has locative mllitiae^ the ware. 

Eor irregularities in the first declension, see §§ 41-43, 

For Greek substantives of the first declension, see § 62. 

For the gender of substantives of this declension, see § 71, 

* Inanimate objects, though almost always neuter in English, are 
in Latin some masculine, some feminine, some neuter. 
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CHAPTER V.— SECOND (OR 0) DECLENSION. 

§ 19. Substantives of this declension may be arranged as 
follows : — 

(1) Masculines (and a few feminines) with nom. sing. 

suffix -Us ; r 

(2) Masculines with nom. sing, suffix -er ; 

(3) Neuters with nom. sing, suffix -um. 

(1) Example: dommus (m.), lord,. Base, domim. 

Singular. Plural, 

Nom. domm-us domm-i 

Voc. domm- e domm-I 

Ace. domm-um domm-os 

Gen. domm-I domin-Orum 

Bat. domin-o domm-Is 

All. domin-o domm-Is 

(2) Example : magister (m.), master. Base, magistr-. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. magister magistr-I 

Voc. magister magistr-I 

Ace. magistr-um magistr- os 

Gen. magistr-I magistr-Orum 

Bat. magistr-5 magist^.-is 

AH. magistr-o magistr-Is 

Obs. The vocative singular has the same form as the 
nominative. In the other cases e is dropped before r. 

A few substantives, however, retain e before r throughout. 

Example : puer (m.), hoy Base, puer-, 

Singular. riuraL 

Nom. pher puer-i 

Voc. puer puer-i 

Acc. pu§r-um puer-qs 

Gen. puer-i puer-Orum 

Bat. puer-6 puer-Is 

All. pfter-o pfter-is 
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SECOND (OR o) DECLENSION. 


Like pSer are declined socer, father-in-law ; gener, son-in-lcm ; 
Liber, a name of Bacchus, god of wine ; and liberi (pi. only), children 

Note socer, gener, liberi, 

And Liber, god of jgvelry : 

Like puer, these retain the e. # 


With these may be classed vir (m.), man. 
* Singular. 

Nom. vir 
Voc. vir 
Ace. vir-um 
Gen. vir-i 
Bat. vir-o 
All. vir-o 


Base, vir-. 

PlnraL 
vir-X 
vir-i 
vir- os 
vir-Orum 
vir-is 
vir-is 


Words declined like vir are its compounds triumvir, member of a 
commission of three ; decemvir, member of a commission of ten, etc. 


(3) Example : regnum (n.), kingdom. Base, regn-. 


Singular. 

1F.V.A. regn-um 
Gen. regn-i 
Dat . regn-d 

Abl . regn-d 


PlnraL 

regn-a 
regn- Or urn 
regn-Is 
regn-Is 


§ 20. In the second declension, as in the first, the locative 
has been displaced by the local ablative, except in the 
names of towns (singular number) ; in these words it has 
the same form as the genitive singular. Thus Corintkus, 
Corinth , has locative CorinthL 
Note. — Humus, ground , also has locative bum!. 

For irregularities in the second declension, see §§ 44-47. 

For Greek substantives of the second declension, see § 63. 

For the gender of substantives of this declension with 
nom. sing, in -us, see § 72. 
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CHAPTEE VI.— THIRD (OR CONSONANT AND I) 
DECLENSION. 

[In this declension the base ( i.e . the invariable part 
of the word, to which the suffixes are added) is seldom 
ascertainable from the form of the nom. sing., and nothing 
but practice will surmount the difficulty. It is therefore 
necessary always to learn the gen. sing, as well as the nom. 
sing, of substantives of the third declension. 

Many of the words here given are declined alike, and are 
inserted as illustrations of the changes which the base 
undergoes in the nom. sing.] 

§ 21. Substantives of this declension fall into two main 
classes : — 

(I.) Those which have genitive plural ending in -mm 
preceded by a consonant (consonant-nouns). 

(II.) Those which have genitive plural ending in -rum 
(I-nouns). 

The suffixes in this declension also vary according as the 
substantive is (a) masculine or feminine, or (b) neuter. 

The examples are arranged as follows : — 

I. (a) Masculine and feminine consonant-substantives. 
(b) Neuter „ ,, 

II. (a) Masculine and feminine I-substantives. 

(b) Neuter 

I. (a) Masculine and Feminine Consonant- Substantives. 

These (with the exception of the words mentioned in § 36) 
are imparfsyllabie, i.e. the number of syllables in the nom, 
sing, is less than the number of syllables in the gen. sing, 
(irnpar » unequal). 



THIRD (OR CONSONANT AND l) DECLENSION. l8 

§ 22, Tiie nom. sing, frequently ends in -g, 

Example : Menas (f.), winter . Base, Mem-, 


Singular. 

Bf.V. Mem-s 
Ace. hiem-em 
Gen. Mem-is 
Bat. Mem-I 
Abl. Mem-e 


Plural, 

Mem-es 

Mem-es 

Mem-um 

Mem-fbus 

Mem-ibus 


Often the increase in the number of syllables is accom- 
panied by a change gf vowel (e to i). 

Example : prmeeps (c.), chief. Base, princlp-. 


Singular. 

F.V. princep-s 
Acc. princip-em 
Gen. princxp-Is 
Bat. princip-i 
Abl princip-e 


Plural. 

prineip-es 

princip-es 

prineip-mn 

prinelp-ibus 

princip-ibus 


§ 23. A dental (d or t) at the end of the base is dropped 
before the -s of the nom. sins. 


First Example : lapis (m.), stone. 
Singular. 

N.V. lapi-s 
Acc . lapid-em 
Gen. lapid-is 
Bat. lapid-I 
Abl . lapid-e 


Base, lapid-, 
PiuraL 
lapid- es 
lapid-es 
lapid-um 
lapid-ibus 
lapid-ibus 


Second Example (a long throughout): aetas (f.), age. 
.Base, ae tat-. 

Singular. Plural. 


N.V. aeta-s 
Acc. aetat-em 
Gen. aetat-is 
Bat. aetat-i 
Abl. aetat-e 


aetat-es 

aetat-es 

aetat-um 

aetat-ibus 

aetat-ibus 


_Note.~-Ah irregular gen. pi. aetatium is found occasionally. So 
civitas, citizens! ti 2^ state , has gen. pi. cmtatium, as also have some 
other similar substantives. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 23 — 26 . 


Third Example (u long thronghout) : palus (f.), marsh. 
Ifese, pallid-. 


Singular. 
N.V. palu-4* 
Ace. paliid-em 
Gen. palud-is 
Bat. palud-i 
AM. paliid-e 


Plural. 

palud-es 

palud-es 

palud-um 

palud-ibus 

palud-ibus 


Fourth Example (with vowel change^ : miles (m.), soldier. 
Base, mllit-. 


Singular. 

N. V . mlle-s 
Ace. mllit-em 
Gen. mllit-is 
Bat. mllit-i 
AM. mllit-e 


Plural. 

mllit-es 

millt-es 

mllit-um 

nnlit-ibus 

mllit-xbus 


§ 24. A guttural (c or g) followed by the final -s of the 
nom. sing, becomes -x. 


First Example : lex (f.), law. Base, leg-. 


Singular. 

N.V. lex 
Ace. leg-em 
Gen. leg-is 
Bat. leg-i 
AM. leg-e 


Plural. 

leg-es 

leg-es 

leg-um 

leg-ibiis 

leg-ibus 


Second Example : dux (c.), leader. Base, due-. 


Singular. 

N. V. dux 
Ace. duc-em 
Gen. duc-is 
Dai^duc-I 
AM. duc-S 


Plural. 

duc-es 

duc-es 

due-urn 

duc-ibus 

duc-ibus 
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THIRD (OR CONSONANT 

Third Example (with vowel 
Base, iudic-. 

Singular. 

F.V. index 
Acc. iMic-em 
Gm. iudic-is 
Bat. ill die -I 
AU. iiidic-e 


AND i) DECLENSION. 

change) : index (c.), judge. 

Plural. 

iUdKc-es 
indie- es 
indic-nm 
indie-ibiis 
indic-ihhs 


§ 25# Here must be clawed a few parisyllabic consonant-substantives 
(see § 36) with nom. sing, ending in -es or -is (one in -x). 

First Example : canis (c.), dog. Base. can-. 


Singular. 

PluraL 

IV. V. can-is 

can-es 

Acc. can-em 

can-es 

Gen. can-is 

can-urn 

Bat. can-i 

can-ibus 

All. can- 5 

can-ib U3 


Second Example : senex (c.), old man. Bases, sense- and sen-. 


Singular. 

N. V. senex 
Acc. sen-em 
Gen. sen-is 
Bat. sen-i 
AU. sen-e 


Plural 

s§n-es 

sen-es 

sen-um 

sen-ibua 

sen-ibus 


§ 26. Often n at the end of the base is dropped in the 
nom. sing. 

First Example : leo (m.), lion. Base, leon-. 


Singular. 

N.V. led 
Acc. leon-em 
Gen. leon-is 
Bat. leon-I 
AU. leon-e 


Plural. 

leon-es 

leon-es 

leon-nm 

leon-ibhs* 

leon-ibus 


2 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 26 — 29 . 


Second Example (with. 6 in norm sing, and i in base) : 
vi?g5 (£.), maideii. Base, virgin-. 


Singular. 

j\ r . V. virgo ^ 
Acc, virgin-em 
Gea. virgln-Is 
Bat. virgin-I 
AU. virgin -e 


Plural. 

virgm-es 

virgin-es 

virgin-um 

virgin-ibus 

virgin-ibus 


’§*27. Substantives with base ending in a liquid (l r n, r) 
often have nom. sing, of the same form as the base. 


First Example : consul (m.), consul (chief civil and 
military official at Eome). Base, consul-. 


Singular. 

N.V. consul 
Acc. consul-em 
Gen. consiil-Is 
Bat. consul-I 
AM. eonsul-e 


PluraL 

consul-es 

consul-es 

consul-urn 

eonsul-ibiis 

consul-ibus 


Second Example : anser (m.), gander. Base, anser-. 


Singular, 

N.V. anser 
Acc. anser-em 
Gen. anser-is 
Bat. anser-I 
All. anser-e 


Plural. 

anser-es 

anser-es 

anser-um 

anser-ibiis 

anser-ibiis 


Pater, father ; mater, mother ; frater, brother ; accipiter, hawk y 
have e before r in the nom. and voc. sing. only. 

Example : pater (m.), father. Base, pltr-. 


Singular. 

N.V. pater 
Acc. patr-em 
Gen. patr-is 
Bat. patr-I 
All. pItr-6 


Plural. 

patr-es 

patr-es 

pltr-um 

pltr-ibus 

patr-ibus 
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THIRD (OR CONSONANT AND i) DECLENSION, 


§ 28. A final s (not a sufilx, but 
word) changes to r in the base. 


Example : S5s (m flower. 
Singular. 

N.V. flos 
Acc. flor-em 
Gen . fior-is 

Bat . fior-I I 

AM. fior-e i 


an integral part of ^he 
Base, fioj-. 

Plural 

flor-es 

flor-es 

fl5r-um 

flor-ibus 

fior-fous 


Many such substantives have two forms in the nom. sing., 
that ending in r like the base being the commoner. 

Example : arbor or arbos (f.), tree. Base, arbor-. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N.Y. arbor or arbos * 

arbbr-es 

Acc. arbor-em 

arbor-es 

Gen. arbor-is 

| arbor-urn 

Bat. arbbr-i 

arbor-ibus 

AM. arbor-e 

arbor-ibus 


I. ( h ) Neuter Consonant-Substantives, 

§ 29, If the nom. sing, ends in n or t, the increase in the 
number of syllables is accompanied by a vowel change in 
the base. ° 


First Example : n5men (n.), name. 

Singular. 

N.V.A. nomen 
Gtn. nomln-is 
Bat. n5min-i 
AM. nomin-e 


Base, ndmln-. 
Plural. 

nomin-a 

nomin-um 

nomin-ibus 

nomin-ibiis 


Second Example : caput (n.), head. 
Singular. 

N.V.A. caput 
Gen. capit-is 
Bat. capit-I 
AM. capit-g 


Base, capit-. 
Plural* 

capit-a 

capit-ura 

capit-ibus 

capit-ibus 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 30 — 32 . 


30. Final s in the nom. sing, changes to r in the base. 


First Example : crus (n.), leg . 

Singula^ 

N.V.A. crus 
Gen. crur-is 
Bat. erur-I 
AM . ernr-e 


Base, crur-. 

Plural. 

criir-a 

crur-um 

crur-xbus 

crur-ibus 


Second Example (with vowel 
Base, oper-. 


change) : opus (n.), *worh 


Singular. 

N.V.A. opus 
Gen. oper-is 
Bat. oper-i 
AM. oper-e 


Plural. 

oper-a 

oper-um 

oper-xbiis 

oper-ibus 


Third Example (with vowel change) ; corpus (n.), body. 
Base, corpor-. 


Singular. 

N.V.A. corpus 
Gen . corpor-xs 

Bat. corpor-I 
AM. corpor-e 


Plural. 

corpor-a 

corpor-unx 

corpor-ibus 

corpor-xbus 


In a few substantives the nom. sing, ends in -ur, as dees 
also the base. 


Example : fulgur (n.), lightning. 

Singular. 

N.V.A . fulgur 
Gen. fulgur-is 
Bat. fulgixr-I 
AM. fulgur-e 


Base, fulgur-. 

Plural. 

fulgur- a 
fulgur-um 
fulgixr-xbus 
fulgur-ibus 
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XX. (u) Masculine and Eeminine X-Substantites. 

To this class belong parisyllabic substantives (i.e. with 
an equal number of syllables in the nom. sing, and gen. sing, 
respectively), and substantives with base ending in two 
consonants, together with a few others mentioned in § 36. 


§ 31! Parisyllabic I-substantives add -es or -is to the base 
in the nom. sing. 

O 

First Example : nubes (f.), cloud. Base, nub-. 


Singular. 

N.V. nub-es 
Acc. nuh-em 
Gen. nub-is 
Bat. nub-I 
AM. niib-e 


Plural, 
nub-es 
nub-es or -is 
nub-Ium 
nub-ibus 
nub-ibus 


Second Example : hostis 
Singular. 

N.V. host-is 
Acc. host-em 
Gen . host-is 
Bat. host-I 
A bl. host-e 


(c.), enemy. Base, host- 
Plural. 
host-es 
host-es or -is 
host-Xum 
host-ibus 
host-ibus 


. Ob*. The accusative plural of masculine and feminine I-substantives 
is generally printed with the ending -es, but the older and more correct 
ending -is is sometimes used, especially in editions of the poets. 


§ 32 - A few of these I-substantives have an alternative abb sing, 
ending in -i; some have also an alternative acc. sing, ending in -i:m° 

Examples : navis (f.), ship. Base, nav-. 

imber (m.), shower . Base, imbr-. 


Singular. Plural. 

N. V. nav-is nav-es 

Acc. nav-emor-im nav-es or -is 
Gen. nav- is nav-Ium 

Bat. nav-i nav-ibus 

A hi. nav-e or -I nav-ibus 


Singular, 
imber 
imbr-em 
imhr-Is 
imbr-I 
imbr-e or -I 


Plural, 
imbr-es 
imbr-es or -is 
imbr-I run 
imbr-ibus 
imbr-ibus 


The more important substantives declined like navis are elassis, 
fleet j puppis, stern ; clavis, hey ; ^febris, fever ; messis, harvest , 
turns, tower. Sitis, thirsty and tussis, cough , have only -im and -i in 
acc. and abl. sing, respectively. 

Canalis, channel; ignis, fire ; secirris, axe; and sodalls, harm 
companion , have abl. in -i. 



ACCIDENCE, §§ 32 — 35. 


n 


Febris, messis, turns, clavis, 

Classis, puppls f are (like navis) 

Wont from im and 1 to falter ; 

Sitis, tussis never alter. 

I for ignis and can alls, 

AH tli seeuris and sodalls. 

Lintgr, boat ; uter, leather bottle; and venter, stomach , are 
declined like imber. t 

Eestis, rojpe, has acc. sing, restim or restem, abl. sing, reste. 


§ 33. Substantives with base ending in two consonants 
have the suffix -s in the nom. sing. 


First Example : urbs (f.), city. Base, urb-. 
Singular. 

F.V. urb-s 


Acc. urb-em 
Gen. urb -is 
Lai. urb-i 
Abl. urb-e 


Plural, 
urb-es 
urb-es or -is 
urb-Ium 
urb-ibiis 
urb-ibiis 


Second Example (with dental dropped before -s in the 
nom. sing.) : dens (m .) 9 tooth. Base, dent-. 


Singular. 

N.V. den-s 
Acc. dent-em 
Gen. dent-is 
Lat. dent-I 
Abl. dent-e 


Plural, 
dent-es 
dent-es or is 
dent-Ium 
dent-ibus 
dent-ibus 


To these are to be added a few imparisyllabie substantives (see $ 36A 
with base ending in one consonant. In some of these the final s of 
the nom. sing, is an integral part of the word, and changes to r in 


Example : mus (e.), mouse. 
Singular. 

JSF.V. mus 
Acc. mur-em 
Geri^ mnr-is 
Dat. mur-i 
Abl. mur-e 


Base, mur-. 

Plural, 
mur-es 
mur-es or -is 
mur-lum 
mur-ibus 
mur-ibus 
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TTTIRD (OR CONSONANT AND i) DECLENSION. 


II. ( b ) Neuter 1-Substantives. 

§ 34. Substantives with nom. sing, ending in -e drop SLe 
-e in the base. 


Example : mare (n.), sea. Base, mar-. 


Singular. 

N.V.A. mar-e 
Gen. mar-is 
Bat. mar-I 
All. mar-i 


Plural. 

mar-ia 

not in use 

mar-ibns 

mar-ibns 


§ 35. In substantives with nom. sing, ending in -al or -ar 
a final -e has been dropped and the last vowel of the base (if 
long) shortened. 


Eirst Example : animal (n.), animal. Base, animal-. 


Singular. 

N.Y.A. animal 
Gen. anixnal-is 
Bat. animal-i 
Abl. animal-i 


Plural. 

animal-ia 

animal-Inm 

anmal-lbns 

animal-ibus 


Second Example : calcar (n.), smir . Base, calcar-. 


Singular. 

JSf.V.A. calcar 
Gen. % calcar-is 
Bat. calcar-I 
Abl. calear-I 


Plural. 

calcar-ia 

calcar-Ium 

calcar-ibns 

ealcar-ibus 


Os (n.), lone (base, oss~), has gen, pi. ossium, but in otter respects 
is a consonant-substantive. 


Singular. 
JSf.V.A. os 
Gen. oss-is 
Bat. oss-I 
All. oss-e 


Plural. 

oss-a 

oss-Iuki 

oss-ibus 

oss-ibSls 



accidence, §§ 36—38. 
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§ 36 . On looking out a substantive of the third declension 
in sl vocabulary or dictionary, the student will find (1) the 
nom. sing.; (2) the gen. sing, (whence, by taking off the 
suffix is, the bas^may be ascertained); (3) the gender. In 
order to decline the word fully it is necessary also to know 
whether it is a consonant-substantive or an I -substantive, 
or (in other words) whether the gen. pi. ends in -um or -ium. 

This last point may be decided thus in the case of 
masculine and fe m inine words: — 

Imparisyllabic substantives (i.e. those in which the 
number of syllables in the nom. sing, and the gen.rsing. 
respectively is unequal) with base ending in a single 
consonant are consonant-substantives. (Gen. pi. -nm.) 

Parisyllabic substantives (i.e. those in which the number 
of syllables in the nom. sing, and gen. sing.' respectively 
is equal), and substantives with base ending in two 
consonants, are I-substantives. (Gen. pi. - him, ) 

These rules are subject to some few exceptions. 

(a) The following parisyllabic words are consonant-substantives ; 
ambages (gen. pL ambagum), circumlocution ; canxs (gen, pi. canum). 
dog ; iuvenis (gen. pL iuvenum), young man; senex (gen. pi. senum), 
oldjman; vates (gen. pi. vatum), prophet; volflcris (gen. pi. 
voluerum), bird (§ 25) ; pater (gen. pi. pEtrum), father ; mater 
(gen. pi. matrum). mother; frater (gen. pi. fratrum), brother; 
accipiter (gen. pi. accipitrum), hawk (§ 27). 

(b) The following imparisyllabic words are I-substantives : falx (gen. 
pi. falcium), sickle ; faux (gen. pi. fauclum — in sing, only in use in abl. 
fence), throat; glis (gen.pl. gllrium), dormouse; lis (gen. pL lltium), 
dispute; mas (gen. pi. marium) , male ; mus (gen. pi. Curium), mouse ; 
nix (gen. pi. ruvium) , snow; vis (gen. pi. virium), force ($ 33). 

In -ium terminate glis, lis, 

Has, mils, and nix, falx, faux, and vis ; 

But -um ends iuvenis and frater, 

Ambages, vates, senex, pater, 

With canis, volhcris, and mater. 

(Neuters of the third declension are I-substantives if the 
nom. sing v ends in -e, -al, or -ar ; other neuters are consonant- 
substantives. 

Exception : os (gen. pi. ossium), bone (§ 35). 



TIHEB (or consonant and i) declension. 25* 

§ 37. The locative case is not distinguishable from the^ 
ablative in the third declension, except in a very few forms', 
and those of the singular number ; e.g. Karthagd, Carthage , 
has locative KarthagmL 


§ 38. The following is a synoptic view of the suffixes of 
substantives of the third declension : — 


Singular. 

I. Cun sort ant- Substantives. 

Singular. 

II. I-Subsiantives. 

(rt)^Iase. or Fem. (4) Neut. 

2Y. V. -s or none none 

Acc. -em none 

Gen. -is 

Eat, -I 

All. -6 

(a) Masc. or Fem. ( b ) Neut. 
-es, -Is, or -s e- or none 

-em (rarely -im) e- or none 
-is 
-i 

-e (rarely -i) -I 

Plural. 

I. Consonant-Substantives. 

Plural. 

IL I-Substantives, 

(a) Masc. or Fem. (&) Neut. 

N. r. -es -a 

Acc. -es -a 

Gen. -urn 

Eat. -lbus 

A bl. -ibus 

{a) Masc. or Fem. (b) Neut. 

-efc -ia 

-es or -is ^ -ia 

-I urn 
-ibiis 
-ibus 


/ For irregularities in the third declension, see §§ 48-50. 

/ For Greek substantives of the third declension, see 
§§ 64-68. 

For the gender of substantives of this declension, see 
§§ 73-76. 
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CHAPTER VII. — FOURTH (OR U) DECLENSION. 

§ 39. This declension contains substantives of two 
classes : — 

(1) Masculine (and some feminine) words, with nom. 

sing, ending in -Us ; 

(2) Neuter words, with nom. sing, ending in -xi, 

(1) Example : gradiis (m.), step. Base, grad-. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. V. grad-us grad-us 

Acc. grad-um grad-us 

Gen . grad-us grad-TJum 

Bat. grad-in grad-ibus 

All. grad-u. grad-xbiis 

(2) Example : genu (n.), knee. Base, gen-. 

Singular. Plural. 

N.V.A. gen-u gen-ua 

Gm. gen-us gen-Bum 

Bat . gen-u gen-ibus 

All. gen-u gen-ibus 

For irregularities in the fourth declension, see §§ 51, 52. 
For the gender of substantives of this declension with 
nom. sing, in -us, see § 77. 
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CHAPTER VIII. — FIFTH (OR E) DECLENSION. 

§ 40. Example : dies (m. or f. in sing., m. in pi.), day. 
Base, dl-. 


Singular. 
N.Y. di-es 
Acc. dl-em 
Gen. dl-el 
Bat . di-ei 
All. di-e 


PluraL 

di-es 

di-es 

di-Emm 

dl-ebus 

di-ebus 


The substantives of this declension are all feminine, 
except dies (§ 78). 

Note. — T he rule is that if the last letter of the base is a consonant, 
the gen. and dat. sing, end in -el (not -el): e.q. fid-es. faith, has gen. 
and dat. sing, fid-ei. 

For irregularities in the fifth declension, see §§53, 54. 



CHAPTER IX.— IRREGULARITIES IN THE 
DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES . 1 

First Declension (§§ 16-18). 

§ 41. Genitive Singular. (1) In poetry the old suffix -al is some- 
times found instead of the ordinary -ae ; e.g. aqua, water , occasionally 
in poetry has genitive aqnai. c 

(2) Pamilla, household, has gen. sing. familias when used in 
connection with pater, mater, films or filia. Thus, pater familias 
or paterfamilias, master of the house ; mater familias or mater- 
familias, mistress of the house. (In the plural either p&tres familias 
or patres familiar um may be used.) 

§ 42. Genitive Plural. The suffix -um (instead of -arum) is found 
in the following words : — 

(1) Patronymics (§ 279), e.g. Dardanidae, descendants of Dar- 

danus , gen. Dardanidum ; 

(2) Some names of nations or tribes, e.g. Lapithae, the Lapithae 

(a Thessalian tribe), gen. Lapithum ; 

(3) Substantives ending in -cola (denoting dweller in, cp. colo, 

1 cultivate, inhabit"), or -gena (denoting horn in, cp. genus, 
birth), e.g. caelicolae, dwellers in heaven, gen. caelicolum ; 
terrigenae, earth-born people, gen. terrigenum; 

(4) amphora, ajar, gen. pL amphorum; drachma (a Greek silver 

coin, somewhat smaller than a shilling), gen. pi. draehmum. 

N.B. — Many of these words have also the regular gen. pi. suffix 
-arum. 

§ 43. Dative and Ablative Plural, Some feminine substantives of 
the first declension which correspond to masculines in -us of the second 
declension have dat. and abl. pi. in -abus. In classical Latin this 
form, is found only in dea, goddess, which has dat. and abl. pi. deabus, 
to avoid confusion with dels, one form of the dat. and abl. pi. of deus, 
god (§ 47), and filia, daughter, which has dat. and abl. pL filiabus, 
the form filiis being dat. and abl. pi. of filius, son. 

Second Declension (§§ 19, 20). 

§ 44. Vocative Singular. Proper names ending in -ius have voc. 
sing.^ in -l instead of -ie ; e.g. Tullius, voc. Tulli ; Vergilius, voc. 
VergilL So too filius, son, has voc. sing. fill. These contracted 
vocatives are, contrary to the rule in § 6, accentuated on the last 
syllable but one. 
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§ 45. Genitive Singular. Substantives with nom. sing, ending in 
-ius often contract -it to -i in the gen. sing. ; e.g. flnvius, river, gei^^ 
fluvi or flhvii; ingenium, ability , gen. ingeni or ingenu. Tk^e 
contracted genitives are accentuated on the last syllable but one. 

§ 46. Genitive Plural. The suffix -urn may Ife used (as an alter- 
native for -orum) in the gen. pi. of : — 

(X) *Substantives denoting coins and measures, e.g. denarius (a 
silver coin rather larger than a sixpence), gen. pi. denarium; 
modius, pccTi, gen. pi. modinm; nummus,-cozw., gen. pi. 
nummum; also faber, artificer , has gen. pi. fabrum; 

(2) Some names of nations or tribes (in poetry), e.g. Rutuli (an 

ancient Italian tribe), gen. Eutulum ; 

(3) Many other words in poetry, especially deus, god y gen. pi. 

deum ; diviis, deity , gen. pi. dlvum ; vir, man , gen. pi. 
virum. 


§ 47. Deus, god, is thus declined : — 

Singular. 

JV.V. deus 
Acc. deum 
Gen. del 
Bat. deo 
Abl. deo 


Plural. 

dei or dl 
deos 

deorum or (in poetry) deum 
dels, dns, or dis 
deis, dMs, or dis 


Obs. The voc. sing, of deus is the same as the nominative. 


Virus, venom , and vulgus, populace, are neuter, and therefore have 
acc. sing, of the same form as the nom. (Vulgus is also found 
masculine, and then has acc. sing, vulgum.) These substantives have 
no plural. For pelagus, see § 68. 


Third Declension (§§ 21 - 38 ). 


§ 48. The following irregular nouns are in common use : — 


Bos (c.), ox or cow. Sus (c.), boar or sow. 


Singular. Plural. 

M. V. bo3 * boves 
Acc. bovem boves 
Gen . bovis bourn 
Bat. bovl bubus or bobus 
Abl. bove bubus or bobus 


Singular. 
M. V. sus 
Acc. suem 
Gen. suis 
Bat. sill 
Abl. sue 


Plural 

sues 

sues 

suum 

suibus or sdhus 
suibus or subus 


Iuppiter (m.), Jupiter (a Homan god). Ius iurandum [frequently 
written as one word : iusiurandum] (n.), oath. (No plural.) 


Singular. 

M.V. Iuppiter 
Acc. Iovem 
Gen. Iovis 
Bat. Iovi 
Abl . Iov§ 


N.V. 

Acc. 

Gen. 

Bat. 

Abl. 


Singular. 

ius iurandum 
ius iurandum 
iuris iurandi 
iuri ifirando 
lure iurando 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 48 — 56. 


Oh*. 1. Iuppiter is made up of the base Iov- and piter ( = pater). 

l^ach part iusiurandum is declined, viz. ills (base iur-) 
whtjat.on, and iurandum (verbal ad j. from iuro, I swt ar), to le sworn. \ 

, , ^ T ?. TF ' 4 e J'k® r » upjjcr air, and aer, air have Greek acc. sine. 
(§ t»o) aethera, aei£. 


S 40. The following substantives have nom. sing, differing unusually 
irom the base : — J 

card (i.'.jh-xk, gen. sing, earnis. 
cue amis -m.‘, cuctmbtn , gen. sing, eucumerls. 
femur (n.), thigh, gen. sing, femoris or feminism 
lecur (n.) } liver, gen. sing, iecoris or iecinoris. 

Iter (tx.), journey, gen. sing, itineris. 
senex (m.), old man, gen. sing, senis, * 
supellex (f.), furniture, gen. sing, supellectilifl. 


The declension of the following substantives is defective:— 


(F.) Aid (in sing.), resources (in pi.), 


Singular. 
N.V. — 

Acc. opem 
Gen. tipis 
Bat. — 

All. ope 

(F.) 

Alternation. 


Plural. 

opes 

opes 

opum 

opibus 

opibus 


(F.) Prayer. 
Singular. 
N.V. — 

Acc. precem 
Gen. — 

Bat. preci 
All. prece 


Plural 

preces 

preces 

preeum 

precibus 

precibus 


Singular. 
N.V. — 
Acc. vicem 
Gen. vicis 
Bat. — 
All, vice 


Plural, 
vices 

vices or vicis 
vicium 
vicibus 
vicibus 


(F.) Force (in sing.), strength (in pi.). 


Singular. 

N.V. vis 
Acc . vim 
Gen. — 
Bat . — 
All vi 


Plural, 
vires 

vires or vxris 
virium 
viribus 
viribus 


no ,,°-- e> haj ! acc - Eminem and dat. neminl. The gen 
supplied by nulling and the ab). by nullo or nulla (see § SI), 
Nom. sing, fora (1), chance ; abl. sing, forte. . S ' 

AbL sing, sponte (f.), choice. 


IS 


Fourth Declension (§ 39). 


§ 51. Dative Singular. 

in substantives not of 
occasionally dative mdtu. 


This case is sometimes found endim 
neuter gender ; e.g. metus (m.), fear] 


\ in 
has 


A an * Native Plural, The following generally have 

Ehyme: Six have iibus : arcus, acu 3 , 
artus, part&s, tribus, lacus’ 
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Fifth Declension (§ 40 ). 

§ 53, Genitive and Dative Singular, These cases are sometimes 
round ending in -e ,* thus dies, den/, sometimes has gen. and dat. sing, 
die instead of diel, and similarly fides, faith, has*f ide instead of fide!. 


§ 54. Dies, day , and res, thing , are the only substantives of this 
declension that have gen. dat. and abl. plural. 

In respublica (f.), commonwealth, each part of the word is 
declined, viz. res, thing , and pnbliea, fem. of the adjective publieits, 
-a, -urn, public. The plural is rarely used; the singular (sometimes 
written as two words) is thus declined : — 

*iV. V. respublica 
Acc. rempublicam 
Gen. relpublicae 
Dat. relpublicae 
Abl. republics, 


Heteroclite Substantives ( i . e . Belonging to Two 
Declensions). 

§ 55. The following have singular and plural of different 
declensions : — 


Singular. 

balne-um, -I, -6 (n.), (j private) 

bath . 

delicx urn, -I, -5 (n.), delight . 

epul-um, -i, -5 (n.), banquet . 
iuger-um, -i, -5 (n.), acre . 
vas, vas-is, -I, -e (n.), vessel. 


Plural. 

balne-ae, -as, -arum, -is (f.), 

public baths. 

delici-ae, -as, -arum, -is (f.). 

(1) delight, (2) pet. 
epul-ae, -as, -arum, -is (1). 
iuger-a, -nm, -ibus. 
vas-a, -orum, -is. 


§ 56. Some substantives (mostly names of trees) belonging to the 
second declensfon have also fourth declension forms ; e.g. laurus, bay, 
has in the singular gen. lauri or laurus, abl. lauro orlauru; and in 
the plural nom. lauri or laurus, acc. lauros or laurus. Senatus, senate , 
belongs to the fourth declension, but sometimes has gen. sing, senati. 

Domus (f.), house , belongs to the fourth declension, but prefers 
second declension forms in abl. sing, (domo), acc. pi. (domos), and 
gen. pi. (domorum), though even there fourth declension forms are 
occasionally found. The locative is domL 


Rhyme : — Domo for ablative we see, 

Domos, domorum commonly j 
Bear locative domi in mind ; 

The rest like gradus is declined 
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accidence, §§ 5t3 — 60. 


Some substantives belong to both first and fifth declensions ; 
lnxuria or luxuries, 'luxury ; materia or materies, timber . 
Requies (f.), rest, has third and fifth declension forms, and is thus 
declined in the singular only, the plural not beiDg in use ; — 

9f. V. requi-es 

Ace. requi-em or requiet-em 
Gen. re quiet-is 

Dat. 

Abl. requi-e or requiet-e 

Plebs, gen, plebis (f ), common people, sometimes has nom. sing, 
plebes and gen. sing, plebei. 

Vesper (m.), evening , has in the singular acc. vesperum, gen. 
vesper! or vesperis, abl. vespere or vesper?, locative vesper*; the 
plural is wanting. There is also a first declension form vespera 
(£), which is fully declined in the singular. 


Heterogeneous Substantives ( i . e . with Plural 
Differing in Gender from the Singular). 

§ 57. The following are the more important words of this class; 


Singular. 

carbasus, -I (f.), linen, 
dies, -el (f. or m.), a day, set time, 
dies, -ei (m.), a day (as a division 
of time). 

frenum, -I (n.), bridle . 
iocus, -! (m.), jest . 
locus, -I (m.), place , 
rastrum, -I (n.), harrow . 


Plural. 

carbasa, -orum (n.), sails. 

dies, -erum (m.), days, 

{ freni, -drum (in.). 

frena, -orum (n.). 
fioci, iocbrum (m.). 

\ioea, iocbrum (n.). 
f loci, -orum (m.), places, 
\loca, -orum (n.), region . 

( rastri, -brum (m.), 
rastra, -brum (n.). 


Substantives with Special Meanings in £ele Plural, 
§ 58. The following are the more important : — 


Singular, 
aedes, -is (f.), temple. 
aqua, -ae (f.), water. 
auxilium, -i (n.), help. 
balneum, -I (n.), private') bath, 
bonum, -I (n.), good. 
career, -eris (m.), prison. 

Castrum, -I (n.), Fort (in names 
of places). 


Plural. 

aedes, -ium, house. 
aquae, -arum, medicinal springs. 
auxilia, -brum, auxiliaries. 
balneae, -arum (f.), public baths. 
bona, -brum, goods , property. 
carceres, -urn, starting place (in 
racecourse), 
castra, -brum, camp t 
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Singular. 

comitium, -I (n.), place of as- 
sembly. 

copia, -ae (f.), plenty. 
finis, -is (m.) 3 end . 
fortuna, -ae (f.) 5 fortvne. 
grata, -_ae (f.) 5 favour. 
hortus, -ifm.) 5 (kitchen-) garden. 
impedimentum, -i (n.), hindrance . 
littera, -ae (£), letter (of the 
alphabet). 

Indus, -I (m.), game or school. 
opera, -ae (f.), worh. 
opem (fee.), -Is (f.), aul. * 
pars, -tis (f.), part. 

rostrum, -i (n.) 3 beah of a ship. 


sal, -is (m. or n.), salt. 
tabula, -ae (f.), board, picture. 

vis (t), force. 


Plural. 

comitia, -drum, elective assembly i 
election. 

copiae, -arum, supplies or troops. 
fines, -ium, territory. 
fortunae, -arum, possessions. 
gratiae,-arum, tkanhs , theGraees. 
horti, -orum, pleasure-grounds . 
impedimenta, -orum, baggage. 
litterae, -arum, letter (epistle) or 
literature. 

ludi, -orum, public games . 
operae, -arum, workmen. 
opes, -am, resources. 
partes, -ium, a part (in a play), 
party. 

rostra, -orum, platform, in the 
* Forum which was adorned 
^ with zhe beaks of ships. 
sales, -urn (m.) } witticisms . 
tabulae, -arum (f.), loriting- 
t ablets. 

vires, -ium, strength. 


Substantives Used in the Plural Only. 

§ 59. The following are very common : — 
arma, -drum (n.), armour. 
divitiae, -arum (f.), riches. 
indutiae, -arum (f.), truce. 
liberi, -orum (m.) 3 children. 
manes, -ium (m.), spirits of the dead. 
moenia, -ium (n.), city walls. 
tenebrae, -arum (f.) 3 darkness. 

Many names of towns are plural in form ; e.g. Athenae, -arum (1), 
Athens ; Gabii, -drum (m.), Gabii; S^racusae, -arum (£.), Syracuse. 
Some proper naifies are singular or plural, as Pergamum, -i (n.) 3 or 
Pergama,_-orum (n.), the citadel of Troy. So Tartarus, -I (m.), or 
Tartara -drum (n.), Tartarus , the infernal regions. 


Indeclinable Substantives. 


§ 60. The following are of neuter gender, and are used in the nom. 
and ace. sing, only : — 

fas, right , the dictates of religion. nihil or nil, nothing. 

*' instar, resemblance. parum, too little. 

mane, 'morning. satis, enough. 

nefas, sin. m 

Note. — Nihilum or rt i lu m , -i (n.), nothing , is declined throughout 
the singular. 

h.Q. 
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CHAPTER X. — GREEK SUBSTANTIVES. 

^ o«- 

^.-Theltk" are given here only where no distinctive 
Greek form exists, but are in roany other. instances m us , .g., 
has accusative Aenean or Aeneam. 

Eirst Declension. 

§ 62. (1) Masculines with nom. sing, ending in -as ^ -es , 

C2') Feminines „ - n » ’ a 0 ' ' T . . 

Note.— -The plurals of words of this class (if used) have Latin 

“(^Examples : Aeneas (m.), Aeneas ; Tydides (m.), son of TydeTus 

Singular. « 

A'J.A^-as 

a at R gas 
is as | 2" »gr, s 

AM. Aene-a I A ° l - Ty ^ a ® 

C2i Examples : Electra (f.), Mectra ; Phoebe (1), Phoebe. 

Singular. Singular. _ 

KV. Electr-a A.F. Phoeh-e 

Acc. Electr-an Aee - Phoeb - en 

- Gen. Electr-ae Phoeh-es 

Bat. Electr-ae Dat " Jhoeh-ae 

All. Electr-a A?jl PIloel) ' 6 


Second Declension. 

s 63. (1) Masculines and Feminines with nom. smg 

(2) Masculines ” 

(3) Masculines ” ” 

(4) Neuters >» n 

Examples: (1) Delos^(i), Delos; 

(2) Androgeos (m.)„ Andiogeos , 

(3) Panthus (m.), Panthus ; 

(4) rhododendron (n.), rhododendron . 

* The vocative may also end in -a or -< 


ending in -os ; 
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Singular. 


Singular. 

Horn. 

Del-os 

Nom. 

Androge-os 

Toe. 

Del-e 

Toe. 

Androge-os 

Aee. 

Del-on 

Ace. 

Androge-on cr -5 

Gen. 

Del-i 

Gens 

Androge-o 

B.Abl. Del-o 

i B.Abl. Androge-o 


Singular. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Panth-us 

Nom. 

rhododendr-on 

Toe. 

Panth-u 

Toe. 

rhododendr-on 

Ace. 

Panth-um 

Aec. 

rhododendr-on 

Gen. 

Panth-i 

Gen. 

rhododendr-i 

B.Abl. Panth-o | 

B.Abl. 

rhododendr-o 


Greafc: plural forms of the second declension occur: — 

(1) In the nominative o'f a few masculine and feminine words ; 
e.g. AdelphoS, m. (title of a comedy), “ The Brothers *’ ; arctoe (f.), 
hears ; 

(2) In the genitive of names of books (neuter) ; e.g, Georgies. 
(Vergil’s treatise on husbandry) has gen. Georgicon : Georgicon libri. 
the hooks of the Georgies. 

Third Declension. 

§ 64. (1) Imparisyllabic masculines and feminines with base ending 
in a consonant, -6, or -y ; 

(2) Feminines (and a few masculines) with nom. sing, ending in 
-is, in some cases declined both as imparisyllabics and as parisyllabics ■ 

(3) Parisyllabic feminines with nom. sing, ending in -6. 

§ 65. (1) Examples : lampas (f.), torch ; 

Phaethon (m.), Phaethon ; 
heros (m.), hero ; 

Tethys (f.), Tethys. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. 

N. V. lampa-s 9 lampad-es N. V. Phaethon 

Ace. lampad-a lampad-as Ace. Phaethont-5. 

Gen. lampad-os lampad-um Gen. Phaethont-is 

Bat. lampad-i lampad-ibus Bat. Phaethont-I 

AM. lampad-e lampad-ibiis AM. Phaethont-e 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Nom. herd- s 

hero-es 

Nom. Tethy-s 

Voc . hero-s 

hero-es 

Toe. Tethy 

Ace. hero-a 

hero-as 

Aec. Tethy-n 

Gen. herd-is 

hero-urn 

Gen. Tethy-os 

Bat., hero-i 

herd-Ibus 

Bat. Teth^-i 

AM. hero-e 

hero-ibus 

AM. Tethy-5 
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§ 66. (2) Example : tigris (c.), tiger . 
Singular. 

N. V. tlgr-Is 
Ace. tlgr-im r 
Gen. tlgr-is or t!grid-is 
Bat. tigr-i or tlgrid-I 
AbL tlgr-e or tlgnd-e 


Plural 

tlgr-es 

tlgr-es or tigrid-as 
tigr-ium 
tigr-ibus 
tigr-ibus 


§ 67. (3) Esample : echo (1), echo. 

Singular. 

N.V.A. ech-o 
Gen . ech-us 

Bat. ech-6 
Abl. eeh-d 

Note —Dido (f.), Bido,is declined as above, and has also Didon-em, 
-is, -I, -e. 


Substantives of tiie Greek Third Declension with 
some Latin Second Declension Forms. 


names with nom. sing, ending in -es ; 

(2) „ ,, » » ” “ 6US 
(3) Neuters with nom. sing, in -os (one -us). 

(2) Example : AtrCus (m.), 
Atreus. 


(1) Example : Socrates (m.), 
Socrates. 

Singular. 

Nom. Socrat-ea 
Voc. Socrat-e 
Acc. Socrat-en 
Gen. Socrat-I or -Is 
Bat. Socrat-i 
Abl. Socrat-e 

(3) Examples : melos (n.), song 
Singular. Plural. 

N.V.A. mel-os mel-e 

Gen. mel-i — 

Bat. mel-o — 

All, mel-5 — 


Singular. 

Nom. Atr-eus 
Voc. Atr-eu 
Acc . Atr-gum or -ea 
Gen. Atr-ei or -eos 
Bat. Atibeo or -el 
Abl. Atr-eo 

pelagus (n.) 5 sea m 

Singular. Plural. 
N.V.A. pelag-us pelag-e 

Gen . pelag-i — 

Bat . pelag-o — 

Abl. pelag-5 — 


Note. — P oetna (n.), poem, and other such words, Jhave a dat. abl. 
plural according to the second declension ; e.g. poematis. 
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CHAPTER XL — GENDER OF SUBSTANTIVES * 

§ 69. The gender of some Latin substantives is determined 
by their meaning, that of others by the declension to which 
they belong and the ending of their nominative singular. 

Obs. In the following rules and lists of exceptions it is 
to be understood that the gender, if determined by the 
meaning, is not affected by the form of the word; e.g. gigas, 
giant , is masculine, though words of the third declension 
with nom. sing, ending in -as are (according to the rule 
in § 73) feminine. 

RULES FOR ASCERTAINING! GENDER BY THE 
MEANING. 

§ 70. Masculine. Words denoting persons of the male 
sex and most names of rivers. 

Examples : Sulla (name of a man) ; puer, boy ; Mosa, 
Meuse ; Tiberis, Tiber . 

Feminine. Words denoting persons of the female sex 
and most names of countries, islands, cities, and trees and 
plants. 

Examples : anus, old woman ; Epirus (the modern 
Albania ); Zaeynthiis, Zante ; Conntlius, Corinth ; quercus, 
oak . 

f Male are rivers ; female these : 

Countries, islands, cities, trees. 

* Of the rhymes here given, only those in large type are to be 
learnt at first. 

j In the rhymes male Is for convenience used for masculine, female 
for feminine , and words of which the gender is sometimes masculine 
sometimes feminine, are called common. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 70 — 73. 


Exc , All plural names of towns in -1 
Are masculine, as TMm ; 

So are of plants in -er a few 
Belonging to declension two. 

With ending -urn (declension second) 

Both plants and towns are neuter reckoned. 

Substantives which denote persons of either sex are said 
to be of common gender ; e.g. incola, inhabitant , ; testis, 
witness* 

Note. — The gender of names of animals is, as a rule, 
determined by their form, but domestic animals are often 
personified and become masculine or feminine according to 
sex ; e g . cams, dog or bitch ; bos, bull or cow, 

KULES POE ASCEETAININGr GENDEE BY THE POEM. 

First Declension. 

§ 71. All substantives of this declension are feminine, 
except (1 ) those denoting persons of the male sex; e.g. nauta, 
sailor , and family or personal names, e.g. Murena, Scaevola ; 
and (2) most names of rivers (§ 70). 

Classed among the males must be 
Ha&ria, Adriatic Sea. 

Second Declension. 

§ 72. Substantives of this declension are masculine if the 
nom. sing, ends in -iis or -er, neuter if it ends in -um. 

Ohs. The above rule does not apply to such words as are 
feminine by meaning. See § 70, and the examples there 
given. 

Rule. Exc. Neuters twain * begin our rhyme : 
rntfoL Vulgus, mob, and virib, slime ; 

Vulgiis — neuter commonly — 

Sometimes masculine may be. 

Feminine in -us are found 

Alvus, paunch, and humus, ground ; 

Also arctos,f carbasiis, Constellation of the Bear , linen, 
n Colus, vauuus, pampmus. Distaff, loinnowing-fan, vine-leaf. 

* For pelagus, see § 6S. f Greek form ; see § 63. 
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Third Declension. 

§ 73. The gender of substantives of this declension is* 
determined according to the ending of the nom. sing, as 
follows : — 

Masculine) Words ending in -er, -o, -or, -os; also 
* imparisyllabie words in -es. 

Feminine: Words ending in -as, -aus, -is, -x; -s following 
another consonant; also parisyllabic words 
in -es. 

* • 

Neuter : Words ending in -ar, -ur, -us; -1, -a, -n, -c, -e, -t. 

Ols . Tn this as in other declensions the form does not 
affect a word’s gender when the latter is determined by the 
meaning; e.g. ftir, thief, is masculine, notwithstanding the 
rule that words ending in -ur are neuter. 

Bhyme. — The genders of declension three 

From each word’s ending we may see : 

-er, -o, -or, -os are masculine ; 

-as, -aus, -is, -x are feminine, 

-s also after a consonant, 
and -es that has no increment ; 

-es otherwise is masculine. 

Of neuter endings there are nine : 

Note -ar, and -ur, and -us ; the lest 
By lancet are remembered best. 


Exceptions. 

The exceptions to the above rules are somewhat numerous ; 
they are here arranged in three classes : — 

A. Feminine and Neuter Substantives with endings 
usually characteristic of Masculine Substantives ; 

B. Masculine and Neuter Substantives with endings 
usually characteristic of Feminine Substantives ; 

0. Masculine and Feminine Substantives wi£h endings 
usually characteristic of Neuter Substantives. 



40 accidence, §§74 — 75. 

§ 74. A. Feminine and Reuter Substantives with Masculine 
j. Endings . 

Eule. £ XC ' Feminine is linter, boat ; 

4^er. Leajjn these neuters nine by rote : 

Iter, journey , ver, the spring , 

Verier, lash — unpleasant thing ! 

Buber, piper, and cadaver, * Cork, pepper, corps?. 
Acer, uher, and papaver. Maple, fertility , poppy , 

Maec. g XC ' F ema i e ar6 words in -do and -go, 

Though car do, hinge , andmrdo, row. 

Are masculine, with llgo, hoe. 

Margo is common. Female call Border. 
The abstract * nouns in -10 all. 

To echo give the female gender, Echo. 

The same to caro (carrns) render. Flesh. 

I^c. pj XCm a feminine is arbor, tree ; 

As neuter substantives we see 
Cor (cordis), heart ; and ador, grain ; 

With marmor, marble ; aequor, main. 

in^os. ^ xc ‘ ^ em i r dn e the whetstone cos, 

Likewise the woman’s dowry dos; 

Of Latin substantives alone 
These neuter are : os (ossis), bone , 

And eke os (oris), mouth; a few 
Greek nouns in -os are neuter too. 

impS- ^ XC ' ^- es ( a ®cis)j bronze , has increment, 
syllabic Yet with the neuter nouns it went. 
iu -es. And quies, rest, with nierces, pay , 

Are classed as feminine alway ; 

So^also fi v e^more— merges, seges, Sheaf, cornfield. 
With compes, requies, and teges. Fetter, repose, mat. 

. * A 31 abstract noun is properly the name of a quality, attribute, or 
nrcumstanee^of a thing ; often it is transferred to denote a thing 
ivith which that quality, etc., is in some way associated ; e.g, stati5, 

* standing , commonly means a standing-place v station^. 
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§ 75, B. Masculine and Neuter Substantives with Feminine 
Endings, 

Fem' -®xc. As, copper coin , is known as male, 
in e -as. Vas (vadis), too, who offers ball ; Surety . 

Vas (vasis), neuter, means a pail. Vessel. 


Fem. Exc. Here such nouns in -is as be 
Masculine set forth you see : 

Amnis, lapis, both from collis Stream , stone , hill . 

Falling ; ignis blown by follis ; Fire, bellows . 
Sanguis, %lood, and sword-blade ensis ; 

Orbis too, wherein each mensis Circuit, month . 
Year by year recurs ; and crinis, 

Hair , is male, and (mostly) finis ; End . 

He who panis, piscis spurneth Bread , fish. 

Soon to cinis, pulvis turnetk. Ash , dust. 


Rarer fascis, sentis, callis, 
Axis, postis, and natalis, 
Vectis, fustis, and canalls, 
Torris, caulis, cucumis, 
TJnguis, funis, vermis, glis. 


Fagot , bramble, rough path. 
Axle-tree, door -post, birthday. 
Crow-bar , cudgel , channel. 
Firebrand , cabbage , cucumber. 
Finger- or toe-nail , rope, worm, 
dormouse. 


Fem. Exc. Masculine are found in -x, 

in -X. ’ 

Apex, vertex, shepherd’s grex, Summit , eddy, flock. 

Calix, cortex, thorax, frtltex, Cupfarh of tree, breastplate, shrub. 
Pollex, pumex, silex, codex. Thumb, pumice-stone, flint, booh . 


Exc . As masculine count mens, a mount ; 
following With pons, a bridge, and fons, a fount ; 
consonant. S° dens, a tooth, and bidens, hoe ; 

But bidens, sheep , for female know. 

Male, too, are tiidens, occidens, Trident. 

The West, and dawning oriens, East. ^ ro ^ e 

With chalybs, hydrops, torrens, riidens, Steel , dropsy, torrent, 
And gryps and fractions such as triens. Griffin, one-third of 

an as or other unit. 


Fem. 

parisylla- 

piem-es. 


Exc. Masculine is found in -es 
Scimitar acinaces. 
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Rule. 
Kent, 
in -lir. 
Neufc. 
in us. 


Nenfc. 

n-1. 


ACCIDENCE, §§ 76 — 79. 

§ 76. C. Masculine and Feminine Substantives with Neuter 
Endings. 

Exc, These are masculine in -ur : 

Vultur, turtur, and furfur. Vulture , turtle-dove, Iran. 

Exc. A group of well-known nouns in -us 
Are female : slavery , servitus, 

And villus, valour ; safety , ssdus, 

With tellus, earth, and swampy palus, Marsh. 
Iuventus, youth, senectus, eld 
(Throughout these nouns u long is held) ; 

So incus, anvil ; short u k^ep 
In peeus (peeudis), a sheep . 

Withjeminines count long-necked grus, Crane. 
But lepus, hare, is male ; and mus, 

The mouse, is common ; so is sus. Pig. 

Exc. Of males in -1 take note of one 

Besides sal, salt : that’s sol, the sun. 

Neut Exc. Two males in -n are pecten, comb, 

Ui ^- n d delpMn in his ocean home. Eolgthin. 

Fourth: Declension. 

§ 77. Substantives of this declension are masculine if the 
nom. sing, ends in -Us, neuter if it ends in 
-us are feminine in accordance with § 70). 

Rule. Exc. Feminine are found in -us, 

iciis, needle, porticus, Portico . 

Manus, hand, and domus, home, 

Tribus, civil tribe at Borne, 

Idus * (plural word), the Ides — 

Day on which the month divides. 

Fifth Declension. 

of this declension are feminine, except 
dies, day , and meridies, mid-day, both masculine. 

Note. Dies is sometimes feminine in the singular, esneciallv whp-n 

dav or thf 

, “ ‘H 113 ™* 3 given t0 the 13th day of some months to the 
15th of others. See Ajijjendix m the Eomln CaUncLP ’ * 


-u. (Some in 


Masc. 

in -Us. 



CHAPTER XII.— DECLENSION OF •ADJECTIVES. 

§ 79. Tli© form of a Latin adjective varies in accordance 
with the gender, number, and case of the substantive to 
which it refers, either as attribute or predicate. Thus : we 
may write timidus nauta, a timid sailor , or nauta est timidus, 
the sailor is timid ; but if we wish to express in Latin a 
timid *girl or the girl is timid , timidus, the masculine form 
of the adjective, is inadmissible, and we must write timida 
puella, puella est timida, because the feminine substantive 
puella requires a feminine form of the adjective. The same 
holds good with regard to number and case : we say timidl 
nautae, timid sailors, timide nauta (vocative), timid sailor 1 
in each instance changing the suffix of the adjective in 
accordance with the gender, number, and case of the 
substantive to which it is applied. 

Accordingly, in the declension of an adjective, the form 
which it assumes in each of the three genders must be given 
for each case singular and plural. 

Adjectives are divided, according to the form of their 
declension, into two classes : — - 

I. Adjectives with masculine and neuter like the second 
declension of substantives, and feminine like the 
first declension of substantives ; 

II. Adjectives declined in all genders like the third 
declension of substantives. 

In the declension of adjectives, as in that of substantives, 
the various endings are added to the base; the latter 
must, therefore, he ascertained before an adjective can be 
declined. 

The base is ascertained by taking away the case-ending 
of the genitive singular masculine ; this is 

for adjectives of the first class -I (-ills for those in § 81) , 
„ „ „ second „ -is. 

■ The base of adjectives of the first class with horn, sing, 
masc. ending in -us may be seen at once on dropping the -us. 
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I. ADJECTIVES OF THE EIEST CLASS. 

. § This class consists of adjectives with nominative 
singular ending in the masculine in -us or -er, in the 
feminine in -a, ^nd in the neuter in -uni. 

They are declined as follows : — 

Masculine: in -us, like ddminus, §19, 1; in -er, like 
magister, § 19, 2; with a few retaining e before r 
throughout, like puer, § 19, 2, Ohs. 

Feminine: like mensa, § 16. 

Neuter: like regnum, § 19, 3. 

Examples : bonus, bona, bonum, go&l. Ease, bon-/ 
niger, rngra, nigrum, black. Base, nigr-. 
Singular. I Plural. 


M. F. K. M. 

N 077i. bon-us bon-a bon-um ! bon-i 


bon-i bon-ae bon-i 
bon-o bon-ae bon-o 
bon-o bon-a bon-5 


M. 

F. 

H. 

bon-i 

bon-ae 

bon-a 

bon-i 

bon-ae 

bon-a 

bon-os 

bon-as 

bon-a 

bon-orumbbn-arumbon-orum 

bon-is 

bon-is 

bon-is 

bon-is 

bon-is 

bon-is 


taoie to memory, the learner should 
* orm ^ or eac ^ °f the three genders in the nom. sin*., then 
the three forms for the voc. sing., and so on for each case° in the 
singular, and afterwards similarly for each case in the plural. 


Singular. Plural. 

F. N. M. F. N. 

A T . F.mger nigr-a nigr-um nigr-I nigr-ae nigr-a 

Acc. nigr-nmnigr-amnigr-iun nigr-os nigr-as nigr-a 

G-m. nigr-I nigr-ae nigr-i nigr-ornmnign-aruinnigr-orum 

Dat. nigr-o nigr-ae nigr-o nigr-is nigr-is nigr-is 

AU. nigr-o mgr-a nigr-o nigr-is nigr-is nigr-is 

_ Note.— S ome few adjectives of this class with nom. sing, masc 
-er retain e before r in the base. S 

Example: tener, tenera, tenerum, tender . Base, tener-. 


Singular. 

M. F. N. 

V. V. tener tener-a tener-um 
Aec. tener-um tener-am tener-um 
G cn. tener-I* tener-ae tener-i 
Dat, tener-o tener-ae tener-o 
Abl. tener-o tener-a tener-o 


PluraL 

M. F. N. 

tener-I tener-ae tener-a 

tener-os tener-as tener-a 

tener-ornm tener- arum tener-orum 
tener-is tener-is tener-i s 

tener-is tener-is tener-is 
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I 

Like tener, the following retain e before r throughout. 

(1) Adjectives ending in -fer, denoting tearing (cp. fero, 1 hear), 

or -ger, denoting carrying (cp. ger 5, 1 carry) ; e.g. frugifer, frugi- 
fera, frugiferum, fruit-hearing; armiger, armigera, armigernm, 
carrying armour , # 

(2) asper, aspera, asperum, rough, liber, libera, liberum, free. 
lac£r, lacera, lacerum, torn, miser, nnsera, miserum, 

Dexter, right, on the right hand, sometimes retains and sometimes 
drops the e, making fern, dextera or dextra, neut. dexterum or 
dextrum. 

Like tener is declined satur, satura, saturum, sated, 

fthyme Like teifer compound words in -fer 
Retain the e ; so these in -ger ; 

Add asper, rough, and lacer, torn, 

With liber, free, and miser, loin. 

§ 81. The following nine adjectives of the first class have 
genitive singular of all genders ending in -ms (sometimes 
-ius), and dative singular of all genders ending in -L 

Solus, sola, solum, alone. 

T5tus, tdta, totum, whole. 

0nus, una, unum, one . 

UUus, ulla, ullum, any (after a negative). 

Nullus, nulla, nullum, no, none. 

titer, fitra, utrum, which (of the two) ? 

Neuter, neutra, neutrum, neither. 

Alter, altera, alteram, the one (of two), the other (of tivo). 

Alius, alia, aiiud, one (of several), another (of several). 

Example : nullus, nulla, nullum, no, none. Base, null-. 


Singular. 



Plural. 

M. F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 


Nom. null-us null-a null-um null-I null ae null-a 

Acc. null-umnull-amnull-am null-os null-as null-a 
Gen. null-ms null-ms null-ms nu 11-dr urn null-arum null-orum 

Bat. null-I null-I null-i null-Is null-is * null-Is 

AU. null-o null-a null-d null-Is null-is null-is 
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has nom. and acc. sing. neut. aliud, and gen. 
^ing. alliis ; the latter is rarely found, altenus being 
generally used instead. (The dative singular is alii.) 

Note I. —The quantity of -i in the gen. sing, ending is, as a rule, 
long, except in alterius, gen. sing, of alter. 

Note 2.— Uter has the following compounds, in which the second 
part is indeclinable, while the former part is declined iust as when 
not con: pounded : — 

Utereumque, utracumque, ntrumcumque, whichever (of the two). 

Uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, tohich (of the two ) you please. 

ITterque, utraque, utrumque, each (of the two). f 

utervis, utravls, utrumvis, which (of the two) you will. 

Ohs. Iibet is an impersonal verb denoting it leases (§ 233) ; vis 
means thou wilt , and is 2nd person sing, of void, I will (§ 211), 

In the compound alteriiter, the one or the other (of the two ) the 
latter member only is, as a rule, declined ; thus the nom. sing. fern, 
is alterutra, and the dat. sing, for all genders is altdrd.tr!. 

§ 82 . Some few adjectives of the first class that denote 
number or quantity have a locative case formed by addins 
-i to the base; e.g. uni, from units, one ; tanti, from 
tantus, 50 great ; parvi, from parvus, small. The use of 
these locatives is explained in the Syntax. 


§ 83 . Examples of Adjectives of the First Class 
Declined together with Substantives. 


Latus ager, wide field. 

Iger (m.), like magister, 
bonus, § 80. 


Singular. 

Horn, latus ager 

Foe . 

late 

ager 

Ace. 

latum 

agrum 

Gen. 

latl 

agri 

Dat . 

lato 

agro 

All 

lato 

agro 


19, 2; lat-us, -a, -um, like 

Plural, 

latl agri 

latl agri 

latos agros 

latorum agrorum 
latls agris 

latxs agris 
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Magna res, great matter. 

Res (f.) 5 like dies, § 40 ; magn-us, -a, -um, like bonus, § 80? 

Singular. | Plural. 


N.V. 

magna 

res i 

magnste 

res 

Ace. 

magnam rem 

magnas 

res 

Gen. 

magnae 

rei 

magnarum rerum 

Dat. 

magnae 

re! 

magnis 

rebus 

Abl 

magna 

re 

magnis 

[rebus 


Curvum Iitus, winding shore. 

LitJtgin.), base, litSr-, like corpus, § 30; curv-us, -a, -um, 
like bdnus, § 80. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. V. A. curvum litus curva litora 

Gen. curvi lltons curvorum lltorum 

Dat. curvo litorl curvis litoribus 

Abl. curvd Htore curvis litoribus 


Impiger nauta, active seaman. 

Nauta (m.), like mensa, § 16; impiger, impigra, impigrum, 
like niger, § 80. 


Singular. 

N.V. impiger nauta 
Ace. impigrum nautam 
Gen. irnpign nautae 
Dat . impigro nautae 
Abl. impigro nauta 


Plural. 

impigri nautae 

impigros nautas 
impigrorum nautarum 
impigrls nautls 
impigrls nautls 


Tota nox, vjhole night. 

Nox (f.), base, noct-, like urbs, § 33 ; t5t-us, -a, -um, like 


nullus, § 81. 

Singular. 

Nom. tota nox 
Ace. totam no c tern 
Gen. tbtius noctis 
Dat. tot! nocti 
Abl. tota nocte 


PluraL 

totae noctes 
totas noctes or noctis 
tot arum noctium 
totls noctibas 

totis noctibiis 
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II. ADJECTIVES OE THE SECOND CLASS. 


§ 84 . Adjectives of this class fall into two main divisions : 

(1) Adjectives with genitive plural in -um, declined 

like consonant-substantives of the third declension; 

(2) Adjectives with genitive plural in -ium, declined 

like I-substantives of the third declension. 

Obs. Whenever in the following tables one form only is given for 
any case, it is to be understood to serve for all genders alike 

* # 

(1) Adjectives Declined like Consonant-Substantives. 

. § 85. The following are declined like consonant-substan- 
tives of the third declension : — 

(a) Adjectives of the comparative degree ; 

(b) Adjectives having in the nom. sing, one form for all 

genders alike, and with base en din g in a short 
syllable. 


Examples : (a) longior, longius, longer (comparative of 
longus, longa, iongum, long^ see § 89). Base, longior-. 

(b) pauper, poor. Base, pauper-. 


Singular. 

M. and F. FT. 

A. Y. longior longius 
Acc. longior~em longius 
Gen. longi5r-is 

Bat longior-I 

Abl. longior-e 


Plural. 

M. and F. N. 

longior-es longidr-a 
longior-es longior-a 
longior-nm 
longior-ibus 
longxor-ibus 


Singular, 

M. and F. NT. 

A. Y. pauper 

Acc. pauper-em pauper 
Gen . pauper-is 

Bat. r pauper-x 
Abl. pauper-e 


Plural. 

M. and F. N 

pauper-es none 

pauper-es none 

pauper-um 
pauper-ibus 
paupgr-ibus 
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JhOte 1. The following adjectives of this class have abl. siner. 
ending in -1 : — 

memor ^ mindful abl. sing, memori 

lmmemor unmindful M immemorl 

degener degenerate # degeneri 

dx°P s helpless „ inopi 

Kote 2^ — Like the comparatives is declined vetus. old (base, veter-), 
except that it has vetus for all genders of nom. and voc. sing, and for 
acc. sing. neut. 

Xote 3.— Al§s. zcinged (also used as a substantive of common 
gender denoting birdf base alit-, has in poetry a lengthened genitive 
plural alituum. 


(2) Adjectives Declined like I- Substantives. 

§ 86. This division consists of : — 

{a) Adjectives which have three forms in the nom. 
sing., one for each gender ; 

(b) Adjectives which have two forms in the nom. sing., 

one for the masculine and feminine, the other 
for the neuter ; 

(c) Adjectives having in the nom. sing, one form which 

serves for all genders alike, and with base ending 
in a long syllabic. 

Under this last heading all present participles (§ 125) are included ; 
in poetry the genitive plural frequently ends in -urn. instead of -ium. 


Examples : (a) acer, aciis, acre, sharp. Base, aer-. 



lb) tristis, tiisl 

:e, sad. 

trist-. 


/ v j felix, fortunate. :} 

felle-. 


; ' \ prudens, discreet „ 

prudent-. 


Singular. 

Plural. 


M. 

F. N. 

M. and F. 

N. 

*N. V. acer 

acr-is acr-e j 

acr-es 

acr-ia 

Acc. aer-em acr-em aer-e 

acr-es or -Is 

acr-ia 

Gen . 

acr-is 

acr-Inm 


Dat. 

aer-I 

acr-ibiis 


Abl 

acr-I 

aer-ibus 



Note 1.— Celer, celeris, celere, swift , alone retains the e before r 
throughout ; it has genitive plural celerum. 

IuG. 
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Singular. 



M. and F. N. 

MM. 

trist-is trist-e 

Acc. 

trist-em trist-e 

Gen . 

trist-ls 

Hat. 

trist-I 

Abl 

trist-I 


Plural 

M. and F. N, 

trist-es trist-ia 

trist-es or -Is trist-ia 
trist-Ium 
trist-ibus 
trist-ibus 



Singular. 


M. and F. N. 

MV 

felix 

Acc. 

felle-em felix 

Gen . 

fellc-is 

Bat. 

felic-I 

Abl 

fellc-I or -e 


Singular. 


M. and F. N. 

M.V. 

prudens 

Acc. 

prudent-em prudens 

Gen. 

prudent-is 

Dat. 

prudent-I 

Abl 

prudent-I or -e 


Plural. 

M. and F. N. 

felic-es fellc-ia 

fellc-es or -Is fellG-ia 
felle-Ium 
felle-ibus 
fellc-ibus 

Plural. 

M. and F. N, 

prudent-es prudent-ia 
prudent-es or -Is prudent-ia 
prudent-ium 
prudent-ibiis 
prudent-ibus 


Note 2. — The following, though they have one form for all genders 
in the nom. sing., and have a base ending in a short syllable (see 
§ 85, b), are declined like I-substantives, i.e. have abl. 'sing, in -I, 
nom. and acc. pi. neut. in -la, and gen. pi. in -lum : — • 


with 


par 

hebes 

teres 

anceps 

praeceps 

simplex 


equal 
"blunt 
rounded 
warering 
headlong 
simple 


and other adjectives ending in -plex (§ 106). 


Base, par- 
„ h$bet- 
,, teref- 
„ anciplt- 
„ praecipit- 
simplic- 


Obs. Note that whereas the ablative singular of certain 
I-substantives only (see § 32) ends in -I, the ablative sin- 
gular of all adjectives with genitive plural in -xnm may 
end in -l. and that an alternative form in -e is found only 
in those adjectives whose nom. sing, neut, does not end in -e. 
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§ 87. Examples of Adjectives of the Second Class" 
Declined together with Substantives. 

Dives eras, rich master. 

(m.), like dominus, § 19, 1 ; dives (base, divit-), like 
pauper, § 85. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. dives eras divites eri 

Yoc. dives ere divites eri 

cc. divitem ^um divites eros 

Gen . divitis eri divitum eromm 

Bat. diviti ero divitibiis eris 

Abl. divite ero divitibus eris 


Celeris sagitta, swift arrow. 

Sagitta (f.) ? like mensa, §16; eeler, celeris, eelere, like 
acer, § 86, but retaining e before r throughout. 

Plural. 

celeres sagittae 
celeres (or celeris) sagittas 
celerum sagittarum 

Bat celeri sagittae celeribus sagittis 

Abl. celeri sagitta celeribus sagittis 


Brevis sermo, short discourse. 

Sermo (m.), base sermon-, like leo, § 26 ; brev-is, -e, like 
tristis, § 86. 

Singular. Plural. 

N.Y. brevis sermo breves sermones 

Acc. brevem sermonem breves (or brevis) sermones 

Gen. brevis sermonis brevium sermonum 

Bat brevi sermoni brevibiis sermomMs 

Abl. brevi sermone brevibiis sermonibus 


Singular. 

N.Y. celeris sagitta 
Acc. celerem sagittam 
Gen. celeris sagittae 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 87 — 90. 


Grave onus, heavy burden. 

t)nds (n.), base oner-, like opus, § 30 ; grav-is, -e, like 
tristis, § 86. 

Singular. • Plural. 

N.V.A. grave onus gravia onera 

Gen. gravis onens gravium onerum* 

Bat. gravl oner! gravibus bneribus 

AM. gravi onere gravibus oneribus 

Audax cms, daring citizen . 

Givis (e.), base civ-, like hostis, § 31; audax, base auffac-, 
like felix, § 86. 

Singular. Plural. 

A. 7. audax civis audaces cives 

Acc. audacem civem audaces (or -is) cives (or -is) 

Gen . audaeis civis audaeium civium 

Bat. audaci civi audacibus clvibus 

ALL audaci (or audaee) cive audacibus clvibus 

Ingens speeds, enormous casern. 

Speeds (m.), like gradus, § 39 ; ingens, base ingent-, like 
prudens, § 86. 

Singular. Plural. 

N.V. ingens speeds ingentes speeds 

Acc. ingentem specum ingentes (or ingentls) speeds 

Gen . ingentis speeds ingentium specuum 

Dai. ingenti speed! ingentibus specibus 

AM. ingenti (or -e) speed ingentibus specibus 

INDECLINABLE ADJECTIVES. 

§ 88. These are frugi, of wm'th (properly dative singular 
of fnix, fruit), nequam, worthless , satis, sufficient ; also many 
numeral adjectives (§ 101), and tot, so many , quot, how 
memy? or as many as , with their compounds (§ 118), 
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CHAPTER XIII— COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 89 . Adjectives have (where their meaning admits of it) 
in Latin, as in English, three Degrees of Comparison — 
Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. These degrees are 
generally in Latin, ms often in English, denoted by means 
of suffixes: e.g. longus, long ; longior, longer; longissimus, 
longest . 

There is, however, this difference between the two 
languages in the use of the Degrees of Comparison, that 
whereas in English a standard of comparison is always 
expressed or distinctly understood {e.g, “ longer than this,” 
“longest of all ”), in Latin the comparative may denote that 
the quality exists to a considerable or to an excessive degree, 
the superlative that it exists to a high degree ; thus longior 
sometimes means somewhat long or too long , and longissimus 
often denotes very long . 


General Rule for the Formation of the Comparative 
and Superlative. 

§ 90 . To the base of the Positive add — 

-lor to form the nom. sing. masc. of the Comparative ; 
-issinms *„ „ „ „ Superlative. 

All comparative adjectives are declined like longior (§ 85), 
and all superlatives like bonus (§ 80). 


Positive. 

(Nom. Sing. Masc.) 

longus long 
tristis sad 
felix fortunate 
prudens discreet 


Examples. 

Base. Comparative. 

long- long-ior 

trist- trist-ior 

feHe- fellc-ior 

prudent- prudent-ior 


Superlative. 

long-issimus 

tnsL-issimus 

felle-issimus 

prudent-isshnus 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 91 — 96 . 

Classes of Exceptions to tile above "Rule. 


§ 91. I. The Superlative of adjectives with nom. sing, 
masc. ending in -er is formed by adding -rimus to the nom. 
sing. masc. (The Comparative is formed by adding -ior to 
the base according to the rule.) 


Examples. 


Positive. 

(Nom. Sing. Masc.) 

Base. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

pulcher beautiful 

pulchr- 

pulclirdor 

puleher-mius 

tener tender 

tener- 

tener-ior 

tener-rimus 

pauper poor 

pauper- 

pauper-ior 

pauper-rimus 

aeer sharp 

acr- 

acr-ior 

acer-rimus 

celer swift 

celer- 

celer-ior 

celer-rimus 

Note also — 
vetus old 

veter- 

(vetust-idr) 

veter-nmus 


§ 92. II. Adjectives ending in -diciis, -ficus, and -voliis 
form their Comparative and Superlative as if their Positive 
ended in -diceus (base, dicent-; cp. dico, 1 say), -ficens 
(base, f icent- ; cp. facio, I make), -volens (base, volent-; 
cp. void, I mill). 


Examples. 

Base from which 

Positive. Comp, and Superl. Comparative. Superlative, 
are formed. 

maledicus n&aledicent- maledlcent-ior malediCent-issimus 

slanderous 

magmficus magnificent- magnificent-ior magnificent-issimus 

„ magnificent 

benevolus benevolent- benevolent-ior benevolent-issimus 

benevolent 

Note also — 

egenus egent- egent-ior egent-isshnus 
needy r 

provides provident- provident-ior provident-issimus 
foreseeing 
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§ 93. III. Adjectives with, base ending in a vowel (other 
than n in the combination gu or qu) have no special forms 
for the Comparative or Superlative; the Comparative is 
expressed by magis and the Superlative by maxime preceding 
the positive. 

Examples. 

Positive. Base. Comparative. Superlative, 

pius dutiful pi- magis plus maxime pins 

arduus lofty ardu- magis arduus maxime arduus 

But — 

pinguis fat pingu- pingu-ior pingu-issimus 

antliuus ancient afltiqu- antlqu-xor antiqu-issinius 

Adjectives Irregularly Compared. 

§ 94. I. The following six adjectives form their Superlative 
by adding -limus to the base 
Positive. Base. Comparative. Superlative, 

faehis easy facil- facH-ior facildimiis 

difficxlis difficult difficil- diffM-idr difficil-limus 

simBis like shnil- simB-ior simil-limus 

dissimilis wiliJce dissimB- dissimilior dissimil-limus 
gracilis thin graeB- gracB-ior gracil-limus 

humBis low humB- humB-ior humil-limus 

Obs. All other adjectives in -His form the Superlative in 
the ordinary way ; e.g. fragBis, brittle , fragBis simus. 

§95. II. Three indeclinable adjectives are thus compared : — 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

frugl of worth Mgalior frugalissimus 

nequam worthless nequior nequissimus 

satis sufficient satius (n.), preferable — 


§ 96. III. The following adjectives have a Comparative 
and Superlative not formed from the Positive : — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

bonus good melior opthnus 

malus bad peior ‘ pesshnus 

magnus great maior maxirnus 

parvus small minor minimus 

multus much plures (pi.) plurimus 

dives rich dltior or dlvitior djtissimus or divitissimus 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 96 — 100 . 


Note. — Plures is thus declined : N. V. Acc. (masc. and fern.) plures, 
‘(neut.) plura, Gen. (all genders) plurium, bat. Ahl. (all genders) 
pluribus. The singular plus, Gen. plirns, more, is a neuter sub- 
stantive ; the Dat. and Abl. are not in use. 


§ 97. IV. The following adjectives have no Positives: — 


(Cp. iitvenxs, young man) iunior younger (natu minimus) 
oeior swifter ocissimfts 

(Op. seneXj old man) senior older (natu maximiis) 

Obs. Natu is ablative, and is a substantive used only in that case 
and denoting birth. Hence natu minimus, natu maximiis, mean 
respectively least and greatest by birth. 

ri fi 

§ 98. V. The following adjectives, derived from preposi- 
tions, are irregularly compared : — 


Preposition. Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 
extra, on this side — exterior, nearer citimus 

de, down from — detenor, worse deterrimus 

extra, outside (exteras) exterior, outer 

infra, below Merits, lower Merior Mimus or units 

intra, within — interior, inner intimus 


post, after (posterns) posterior, later j 

before — prior, former primus [born 

prope, near — propxor, nearer proximus 


* w rsupremits,7i{g7^, 

supra, above superus, upper superior J last 

Isummus, highest 

ultra, beyond ~ ulterior, ultimus, farthest. 


Note.— Exterus and posterus are regularly declined 
all forms except the nom. sing. masc. being in use. 


last 

throughout. 
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CHAPTER X1Y. — THE NUMERALS. 

§ 99. The Numerals may conveniently be treated here, 
though they are not all adjectives. 

(1) sphere is one* numeral substantive: mUia (n.), 

thousands. 

(2) There are three series of numeral adjectives: — 

(a) Cardinal, corresponding to the English series one , 

two , three, etc. j 

(b) Ordinal, corresponding to the English series first, 

second , third , etc. ; 

(c) Distributive, denoting one a-piece, two a-piece, three 

a-piece , etc. ; and also used instead of cardinals 
in expressions of multiplication, as bis bina (neut. 
pi.), twice two , and (except singull) with substan- 
tives plural in form and singular in meaning 
(§58), as bina castra, two camps , binae aedes, two 
houses. (But duae aedes, tioo temples .) 

(3) There is a series of numeral adverbs denoting once, 
twice , three times , etc. 

Table of Numerals. 

§ 100. In the table on p. 58 a hyphen divides the base 
from the variable ending of such of the numerals as are 
declinable. The portions of the table printed in lighter 
type may be passed over by the beginner. 

Variant Spelling. — In some editions of classical Latin writers 
the ending of the ordinals from IS upwards is spelt -ensim-us instead 
of -esim-us, and that of the adverbials from 5 upwards -§ns instead 
of -es; e.g. vicensim-us, trlcensim-us, qrangiuens, sexiens, Mil-ia 
is sometimes (wrongly) spelt mill-ia. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 100 — 103. 



Cardinals. 

Ordinals. 

Distributives. 

Adverbs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

28 

29 

30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

2000 

iin-us, one 

du-o 

tr-es 

quattuor 

quinque 

sex 

septem 

octo 

novem 

decern 

undecim 

duodecim 

tredecim 

quattuordecim 

quindecim 

se&ecim 

septemdecim 

duodeviginti 

undeviginti 

viginti 

un-us et viginti or 
viginti un-us 
du-o et viginti or 
viginti dii-o 
dubdetriginta 
un&etriginta 
j triginta 
quadraginta 
! quinquaginta 
sexaginta 
septuaginta 
octoginta 
nonaginta 
centum 
ducent-i 
trecent-i 
quadringent-i 
quingent-I 
seseent-i 
septingent-i 
octingent-i 
nongent-i 
mille 

du-o mil-ia 

prim-us, first 

secund-us or alter * 

terti-us 

quart-iis 

quint-us 

sext-us 

septim-us 

octav-iis 

non-us 

decim-iis 

undeeim-us 

duodecim-us 

terti-iis decim-iis 

quart-us decim-us 

quint-us decim-us 

sext-us decim-iis 

septim-us decim-us 

duodevicesim-uo 

undevicesim-us 

vicesim-iis 

un-us et vicesim-iis or 
vicesim-us prim-us 
alt-er et vicesim-us or 
vicesim-us alt-er 
i duodetricesim-us 
undetricesim-us 
trieesim-us 
quadragesim-us 
quinquagesim-us 
sexagesim-us 
septuagesim-us 
octogesim-us 
nonagesim-us 
centesim-us 
dueentesim-iis 
tr&centesim-us 
quadringentesim-iiB 
quingentesim-us 
seacentesim-hs 
septingenfcesim-us 
octtngentesim-ua 
nongentesim-iis 
millesim-ds 
bis millesim-fts 

singul-i, one a- 
bin-i [ piect 

tern-i or trln-I -| 
quatern-i 
quin-i 
sen-i 
septen-i 
octon-i 
noven-i 
den-i 
unden -i 
. dhoden-i 
tern-i den-i 
qu&tem-i den-i 
quin-i den-i 
sen-i den-i 
septen-i den-i 
dhodcvicen-i 
undevicen-I 
vicen-i 

vicen-i Binghl-i 

vicen-i bin-i 

diiodetiicen-i 

undetricen-i 

tricen-i 

quadragen-i 

quinquagen-i 

sexagen-I 

septSagen-i 

octogen-i 

nonagen-i 

centen-i 

ddcen-i r 

trgcen-i 

quadringen-i 

quingen-I 

sescen-i 

septingen-i 

octingen-i 

nongen-i 

singul-a mil-ia 

bln -a mil-ia 

semel, once 

bis 

ter 

quater 

quinquies 

sexies 

septies 

octies 

no vies 

decies 

undScies 

^iiodecies 

ierdecies 

quater decies 

quindeeies 

sedecies 

septies decies 

dtiudevicies 

undevicies 

vicies 

sem£l et vicies 

bis et vicies | 

duodetricies 

undetricies 

tiicies 

quadragies 

quinquagies 

sexagies 

septhagies 

octogies 

nonagies 

centtes 

ducenties 

trecenties 

quadringenties 

quingenties 

sescenties^ 

septingenties 

octingenties 

nongentles 

millies 

bis millies 


* Alter, second (of two) ; secundus, second (of a larger number than two). 
i" Triiil (not tern!) is used with substantives plural in form but singular in 
meaning ; e.g. trinae aedes, three houses. 
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Declension oe Numerals. 

§ 101. Cardinals. — ‘Onus is declined like nullus (§ 81). 
The plural is used with substantives plur«l in form but 
singular in meaning {§ 58) ; e.g . una castra, one camp . 

Duo ami tres are thus declined : — 


AT. 

- F. 

N. 

M. and F. 

N. 

N.V. duo 

duae 

diio 

tres 

tria 

Acc. duos or duo diias 

duo 

tres or tris 

tria 

~ f didram 
Gen ior duum 

duaram duorum 

trium 


orduum 

or duum 


Bat. duohiis 

duabus 

duohiis 

tribus 


Abl duohiis 

duahus 

duohiis 

tribiis 



Note. — A mbo, both, the two , is declined like duo. 


The cardinals denoting hundreds from 200 to 900 are 
declined like the plural of bonus, § 80, except that they 
usually have genitive plural in -um, not in -orum or -arum; 
e.g. dueentum. 

The other cardinal numerals, viz. 4 to 20, the tens up to 
100, and mille, 1000, are indeclinable. 

The substantive mUia (n.) is declined in the plural only: — 

F.V.A. mllia 
Gen . milium 

Bat. mllihus 
All. mllihus 

Obs. A declinable numeral qualifying mUia must, of 
course, be in agreement with it, and the substantive 
dependent on rnfia is put in the genitive; e.g. tria, mUia 
equitum, 8000 horsemen . 

§ 102. Ordinals. — These are declined like bonus (§ 80), 
with the exception of alter, second {of two ), for which see § 81. 

§ 103. Distributives. — These are all declined like bonus, 
except that the genitive plural generally ends in -um, not 
in -orum or -arum ; e.g . denum. In the singular *they arc 
used only in poetry. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 104—107. 


On Compounding Numerals. 

§ 104. 21 to 99. As may be inferred from the preceding 
table, the smaller number follows the larger without et or 
precedes it with et; e.g. viginti quinque or quinque et viginti 
just as m English we say twenty-five or five-and-twenty ’ 

The two numbers preceding each ten are commonly 
expressed by prefixing duode-, unde- respectively to it • 
see 28 and 29 in the table. (De is a preposition denoting 
from.) bueh expressions as viginti octo and octo et viginti 
occur, but are less usual. & 

101 and upwards.— The larger nfimber, as a rulefprecedes 
the smaller, and et may be inserted (except in distributives)* 
e.g, duo raffia (et) quingentl (et) quadraginta equites or 
eqmtiim duo mffia (et) quingentl (et) quadraginta. 2540 
horsemen.. (Note that the substantive is not put in the 
genitive if separated from mffia by numerals that do not 
qualify mffia.) 

Obs.^ Where unus is used with other numerals it agrees 
with the substantive in case and gender, but remains 
singular in number; e.g. femMs viginti uni' or uni et viginti 
femims, 21 women (dative); unius et ducentum equitum or 
equitum ducentum unius, 201 horsemen (genitive). 

Fractions. 

§ 105. (a) Fractions with 1 for numerator are denoted 
by the ordinal corresponding to the denominator in agree- 
ment with pars, part ; e.g . dimidia pars, half; tertia (pars), 
one-third; quanta (pars), a quarter. Pars may be omitted 

after half is also expressed by the neuter 

almidium. 

(h) In fractions with a numerator greater than 1 the 
numerator is expressed by a cardinal, the denominator by, 
an ordinal m agreement with partes understood; e.g. tres 
septimae, three-sevenths ; diiae nbnae, two-ninths. 

(c) But if the numerator is only one less than the 

d ^°? l l rLat i 0rj * atter ^ not expressed, and partes is 
a ded to the cardinal that denotes the numerator; e.g. diiae 

^ 0 -thirds; tres partes, three-quarters; quattuor 
partes, four fifths. 
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For the expression of fractions by means of the parts of 
the as, see Appendix on Roman Money. 

Multiplicative. 

§ 106 . There is an incomplete series of numeral adjectives 
with the ending -plex (base, -pile-), -fold; the following are 
in use : — * 

simplex, single. quadruples, fourfold. 

duplex, double , hoof old. septemplex, sevenfold. 

triplex, triple, threefold. decemplex, tenfold . 

All are declined like* felix (§ 86), but with 1 (not l) in 
the base; e.g. simplex, gen. simplicis. 

Signs for Numerals. 

§ 107 . The use of the letters I, V, X, L, 0, D, M to 
represent respectively 1, 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1000 (and, in 
combination, other numbers) has remained unchanged to the 
present day and is well known to all. It is only necessary 
to point out that in some editions of the classics Iq is used 
instead of D for 500 and OIq instead of M for 1000, 
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CHAPTER XV.— PRONOUN'S. 

§ 108. Under this heading are included many words 
which do not “ stand in place of a substantive / 3 but are 
either always or sometimes used adjectivally ; e.g. meus, my 
(always used adjectivally) ; idem, the same (used either 
substantivaliy or adjectivally). c f 


Personal Pronouns. 

§ 109. The personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons, ego, /, and tu, thou, are substantival and of 
common gender. They are thus declined 


Singular. 

Nom. ego 
Ace. me 

Gen. me! 

| 

Dat. mihi or (in poetry) mi ! 
AM. me w ; j 


Plural. 

nos 

nos 

nostrl 

nostrum (partitive*) 

nobis 

nobis 


Singular. 

jr.V. tu 
Acc, te 

Gen. tui 

Dat. tibi 
AM. te 


PluraJL 

VOS 

VOS 

vestri 

. vestrum*(par titive *) 
vobis ' 

vobis 


issjsrj "» «» »»» » jkM' sk 


* Te. dependent on a word denoting 

many of us. ° 


part, e.g. multi 


nostrum, 
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There is in Latin no pronoun of the third person exactly 
corresponding to the English he, she , it ; but its place can 
when necessary be supplied by one of the Demonstratives 
(§ H2). 

Personal Pronouns — T tEFLBxfvES. 

§ 110 ., The personal pronouns of the first and second 
person are used as reflexives ; e.g. me defendo, 1 defend 
myself ; tibi indulges, you are indulgent to yourself * 

Eor the third person reflexive there is a special form, 
viz. se, himself \ herself, itself, themselves , which is thus 
declined for both numbers and all genders: — 

Singular and Plural. 

Ace. se or sese 
Gen. sui 
Dai . sibi 
Abl. se or sese 

Possessive Adjectives. 

§ 111 , These are formed from the personal pronouns, 
singular and plural : — 

From Singular Pronouns, 
metis, mea, meum, my (mine). 
tuus, tua, ttium, thy (thine). 
sMs, sua, stium, his, her (hers), its . 

From Plural Pronouns, 
noster, nostra, nostrum, our (ours). 
vester, vestra, ve strum, your (yours). 
sMs, sua, stium, their (theirs). 

Obs. These adjectives are translated by the English words in 
brackets when they do not stand as attributes. 

Meus, tuus, and stius are declined like bonus (§ 80), 
except that metis has voc. sing. mase. ml; noster and vester 
are declined like niger (§ 80). 

Note 1. — One or other of the particles -met, -pie, may be added 
for emphasis to the abl. sing, of the possessive adjectives * e.g. meomefc, 
nostrapt§. 

Note 2. — Noster is sometimes used as an equivalent for mens, just 
as nos is used for ego ; but vester never takes the place of tuns. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 111—112. 


Note 3. — Suus, being 1 formed from the reflexive se, generally refers 
(except, of course, iu the nominative) to the subject of the sentence. 
Hence, if his in a principal sentence refers to the subject of the 
sentence, we must use su-us, -a, -urn; if it does not refer to the 
subject, we must use eius (genitive of is, ea, id, § 112); e.g. Patrem 
suum occldit, He Tzills Jus (< own ' ) father ; Patrem eius occidit, He 
hills his ( somebody risers') father . 

Note 4. — From noster and vester respectively are formed the 
adjectives — 

nostras (gen. sing, nostratis), of our country ; 
vestras ( „ vestratis), of your country ; 

both declined like prudens (§86). 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 112 . The Latin demonstrative pronouns are used both 
substantially and adjectivally, just as in English we may 
say either “ this ( substantival ) is true,” or €i this (adjectival) 
statement is true.” 

The demonstrative pronouns are five in number, as 
follows : — 

(1) hie, haee, hoe, this ; used of that which belongs to, or 
is near, the speaker. 

In the paradigm on the next page the forms placed in brackets 
( ) are rarely found, and should not be used in translating 
English into Latin. 

(2) iste, ista, istfid, that (of yours) ; used of that which 
belongs to, or is near, the person spoken to. 

The demonstrative particle -ce (seen in the declension of h!c, 
haec, hoc) is sometimes added to iste, which is then declined 
istic, istaec, istuc, as shown in the paradigm. 

(3) file, ilia, illud, that (yonder) ; used of that which 
belongs to, or is near, neither the speaker nor the person 
spoken to. 

(4) is, ea, id, that ; used of what has just been mentioned, 
and (when used substantially) often to be translated he, 
she , it. 

Idem, eadem, idem, the same , is formed from is, ea, id, and 
the particle -dem. Its declension is given in full after that of is. 

(5) ipse, ipsa, ip sum, self \ or himself ’ herself itself. 

Ipse has a superlative form ipsissim-us, -a, -urn, very self 
declined like "bonus (§ 80). 
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The demonstratives are thus declined : — 


Singular. 

M. F. N. 

Nom. hie haec hoc 

Acc. hunc hanc hoc 

Gen . * htihs (huiusce) 
Bat . huic * 

All. h5e hac hoc 


Plural. 

M. F. S. 

hi Sae (haec) haee 

hos (hosce) has (hasce) haec 
h5rum harum horam 
his (hisce) 
his (hisce) 


Ohs. The forms in brackets are comparatively rare, and should not 
be usecyn translating English into Latin. 


Singular. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom. iste 

ista 

istud 

Acc. istnm istam 

istud 

Gen. 

istius 


Bat. 

isti 


AM. isto 

ista 

isto 


Singular. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom . is tic 

istaec 

istuc 

Ace. istunc 

istanc 

istile 

Gen. 

istiusee 


Bat. 

isti 


AU. is toe 

istac 

istoo 


Singular. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom . ille 

ilia 

illud 

Acc. ilium 

illam 

illud 

Gen . 

illius 


Bat. 

illlt 


AU. illo 

Ida 

illd 



Plural. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

isti 

istae 

ista 

istas 

istas. 

ista 

istarum 

istarum istorum 
istls 
istls 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

istic§ 

istaec 

istaec 

istosce 

istasce 

istaec 

istorunc 

istarunc 

istisce 

istisce 

Plural. 

istorunc 

M. 

F. 

N. 

illl f 

illae 

ilia 

illos 

illas 

ilia 

E 

Ol 

illamm 
illis i 
illisj 

illorum 


* In huic the vowels ui form a diphthong (§ 8). Aaeording to 
the “ English ” pronunciation huic rhymes with ;t like," 
f In poetry also olli. J In poetry also ollis. 

L. G, 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 112 — 114. 


Singular. 



Plural. 


M. F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

SP 

Nom. is ea 

id 

ei or li 

: eae 

ea 

Acc. eum earn 

id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Gen . etus 


eorum 

earum 

eorum 

Dat. el 



els or lis 


Ahl. ed ea 

ed 


els or ils 

o 

Singular. 



Plural. 


M. F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom. Idem eadem 

idem 

idem or 

eaedem 

eadem 



eidem 



Acc. eundem eandem idem 

eosdem 

easdem 

£adem 

Gen. eiusdem 


eorundem earundem eorundem 

Dat. eidem 


isdem or eisdem 

Ahl. eodem eadem 

eodem 

isdem or eisdem 

Singular. 



Plural. 


M. ^ F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Nom. ipse ipsa 

ipsum 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum 

ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsa 

Gen. ipsius 


ipsorum 

ipsarum 

ipsorum 

Dat. ip si 



ipsis 


Ahl. ips5 ipsa 

ips5 


ipsis 



Relative Pronouns. 

§ 113. The relative pronouns are three in number, viz : — 
Qui, quae, quod, who, which, that (generally substantival) ; 
Qulcumque, quaecumque, quodeumque, whoever, whatever 
(substantival or adjectival ) ; 

Quisquis, quidquid, whoever, whatever (substantival or 
adjectival). 

Singular. 

M. F. N. 

Nom. qui quae quod 
Acc. quern quam quod 
Gen. cuius 

Dot. eui * 

i 17 (quo qua qu5 ) 

n. 01 . 1 - ( a u gendeis ; rare except f 

IT 111 in quicum, 5 259) ' 

* In cui the vowels ui form a diphthong (§ 8). According to the 
“ English ” pronunciation cui is sounded like hi in hind . 


Plural. 

M. F. N. 

qui quae quae 

quos quas quae 

quorum quarum quorum 
quibus (in poetry also quls) 

quibus (in poetry also quis) 
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In the declension of qmcumque the ending -cumqug 
(sometimes spelt -eunque) is invariable, and the first part 
of the word is declined like the sim ple relative qul, e.g . : — 

31. F. * N. 

Sing. nom. qulcumque quaecumque quodeumquS 
„ ^aee. quemcumque quameumque quo&eumque 
etc. etc. etc. 

Of quisquis the only forms in common use are : — 

Sing. nom. masc. quisquis, neut. quidquld or quicquid 
„ • abl. masc. atid neut. quoquo. 

Note. — From the genitive singular of the relative qul an adjective 
is formed, viz. cui-us, -a, -urn, whose (declined like bonus, § 80). 


Interrogative Pronouns. 

§ 114. The interrogative pronoun is quits, quae, qtud, 
who? which? what? It is used both substantially and 
adjectivally, except in the forms qul (nom. sing, masc.) and 
quod (nom. and acc. sing, neut.), which are adjectival only. 

Examples: duis venit ? Wlio is coming ? (substantival). 

dul miles venit ? What soldier is coming ? (adjectival). 
Quid vides 1 What do you see ? (substantival). 

Quod animal vides 1 What animal do you see? (adjectival). 



Singular. 

M. F. 

N. 

iVbm.-j 


f quid ) 
{ quod j 

Acc. 

quem quam- 

qrndl 

(quodj 

Gen . 

cuius 

Dai . 

cui 


All. | 

f quo qua 

4™ j 

[ qUI (only as advei b, Tiowf) ) 



Plural. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

qul 

quae 

quae 

quos 

quas 

quae 


quorum quarum qudrum 
quibus (in poetry also quls) 

quibus (in poetry also quls) 


Ohs . Except in the forms quis, quid, the interrogative 
pronoun is identical with the relative. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 114 — 116. 


Quisnam, quaenam, quidnam, who, pray ? what, pray ? Is an 
emphatic interrogative formed by adding the invariable particle -nam 
to the simple interrogative. 

Note 1. — Which (of the two)? is generally expressed by uter 

(§ 81 ). 

Note 2 . — From the genitive singular of the interrogative guis two 
adjectives are formed : — cui-us, -a, -run, whose? (declined lilre bonus, 
§ SO) ; ciii-as (gen. sing, cuiatis), of what country ? (declined like 
prudens, § 86) ; e.g. Cuium est pecus 1 Whose flock is it ? (Cuius 
belongs to colloquial Latin, but is used by Vergil.) 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

§ 115. The indefinite pronouns are quis, qua, quid, any, 
and its compounds. This indefinite quis is, generally 
speaking, _ used ^ only after ne, lest , num, interrogative 
particle, si, if \ nisi, unless , and may he written as one word 
with any of the first three of these words ; thus : ne quis or 
nequis, lest any one ; num quis or numquis, any one ? (like 
eequis, § 116, 4); si quis or siquis, if any one; nisi quis, 
unless any one ; e.g. Si quid (or siquid) habet, dat, If he has 
any thing , he gives it. Like the interrogative it has the 
forms qui (nom. sing, masc.) and quod (nom. and ace. sing, 
neut.), which are adjectival only. These forms appear in 
some of its compounds even when used substantially. 



Singular. 


Plural, 



M. F. 

N. 

M. F. 

N. 

Nom.- 


(quidl 

(quodj 

qui quae 

qua 

Acc . 

quern quam 

{a 

quos quas* 

qua 

Gen . 

cuius 


qudrum quarum 

quorum 

Dat . 

cui 


quibus (in poetry also quis) 

All 

quo qua 

quo 

quibus (in poetry also quis) 


Obs. Except in the nom. sing. fem. and the nom. and acc. 
pi. neut. the indefinite pronoun is identical with the inter- 
rogative, £yid even in those cases quae is sometimes used 
instead of qua. 
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§ 116. The compound indefinite pronouns are numerous * 
and somewhat confusing ; they are best classified by means 
of their significations according as they imply — 

(1) all, 

(2) some (opposed to none), 

*(3) any (with a negative = none), 

(4) any ? (Le. is there any that ...?), 

These pronouns are used both substantially and adjectiv- 
ally, except that in the nom. and acc. sing, of some of them 
tw r o |orms exist — oi^e substantival, the other adjectival — as 
shown below. 

(1) The indefinite pronouns which imply all (though, of 
course, they are not to be so translated) are : — 

quisque, quaeque, quidque or quicque (subst.), quodque 
(adj.), each. 

Unus quisque, each one , is sometimes written as one word, 
unusquis :ue ; both parts are declined exactly as if written 
separate !/ 1 e.g. Nom. unusquisque, unaquaeque, unumquidque or 
unumquodque ; G-en. uniuseuiusque. 

quffibet, quaelibet, qmdllbet (subst.), quodlibet (adj.), any 

you please. 

quMs, quaevis, quidvis (subst.), quodvis (adj.), any you 
will, 

Cp. § 81, Note 2, on the compounds of uter, 

(2) Undei; the heading of indefinite pronouns implying 
some come : — 

qmdam, quaedam, quiddam (subst.), quoddam (adj.), a 
certain one , a certain; 

aliquis (no feminine), aliquid (subst.), some one , some thing 
(opposed to no one , nothing) ; 

aliqui, aliqua, aliquod (adj.), some ; 

quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam or quippiam (subst.), quod- 
piam (adj.), some one , some thing , some. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 116 — 118. 


(3) With a negative, and in expressions implying a 
negative, any is rendered by the indefinite adjective ullus, 
or (especially where a substantival word is required) by the 
indefinite pronoun 

quisquam, qnaequam, quidquam or quicquam, any, any one, 
any thing. 

Example : Nee quisquam venit, And no one comes . 

(4) To introduce a question beginning Is there any 

that . . ? Are there any who . . . ? numquis (§ 115) may 

be used, or the interrogative-indefiniteepronoun 

ecquis (no feminine), ecquid? (subst.), is there any one 
that . . . ? 

eequl, ecquae or eequa, ecquod (adj.), is there any . . . that ? 

Examples : Ecquis nos videt * Does any one see vs ? 

Ecquod animal videa 1 Is there any animal that you 
see? 


§ 117. The variable portion of the above compound 
indefinite pronouns is declined like the simple indefinite quis 
or qul, except that (1) the nom. sing, forms are as given 
above ; (2) the nom. and acc. pi. neut. is the same as the 
nom, sing. fem. ; and (3) there is no ablative form qui or 
quis. 


The endings -que, -libet, -vis, -dam, -plain, -qnam are 
invariable. Quidam is declined below as an example ; — - 


Singular. 

M. F. N. 

mm.yx idam quaedam 

Acc. q n emdamquamdam{^ a a “} 

Gen. cuiusdam 

Dat, cuidam 

Abl. quodam quadam quodam 


Plural. 

M. F. N. 

quidam quaedam quaedam 

quosdam quasdam quaedam 

quorumdam quarumdam quorumdan^ 
quibusdam 
quibusdam 


Obs. In the above declension n is sometimes written instead of m 
befqre-d ; e.g. quendam, quandam. Cp. the declension of Idem, § 1 1 2. 


The Table, on the next page is not to be learnt column by column, 
but across from left to right. 
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order) ? 

* Quotus asks a question answered by an ordinal numeral; e.g. Qu5t5. para! What part? (Answer: Tertlft, 
truest hied, eta.). It is often used in conjunction with quisquS, eaoh^ to signify how few / e.g. Qu6tusquis<£u§ 
(or quotiift quiaquS) bSnus eat! How few good men there are! 
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CHAPTER XVI. — REMARKS ON VERBS. 

The teginner thonU read this chapter before, and also after , learnina 

(Ch e xVTIl!) 0n ° f Sn “ (C7i ' XVXL) and th ° regular veri * 

§ 119. Latin Verbs have inflections that indicate (1) voice 
(2) mood, (3) tense, (4) person, (5) number. 

§ 120. (1) Voice. There are in Latin, as in English 
two voices, viz. active and passive : e.g. amd, I love ; &nor 
I am loved. * r ’ 


Isote 1.— The passive of some transitive Latin verbs has a reflexive 
meaning, and may often be rendered by the intransitive use of the 
corresponding English verb: e.g. moveo, I move , set in motion , 
am ™ notions Pasclt, he feeds , supplies with food ; 
pascitur, it (an animal) feeds, takes food . 

*rf°tha f •~ So: f ae ^ verbs which are conjugated in the passive only 
ponents (§171)^ ° f Ellghsh active verbs 5 fchese are called de " 

§ ^ 00 ^: Tbere are, properly speaking, three 

moods: the indicative, the subjunctive, and the imperative. 

. in fi ni tive, which is in reality a verbal substantive, 
is often regarded as a fourth mood. 

The rules for the use of these moods belong to syntax • 

t „,V n ° r i ei ’ f t l 1 1 at - the student may learn intelligently the' 
tables m the following chapters, the various meanings there 
assigned to the subjunctive are illustrated here & 

The subjunctive is used 

(a) To express a wish or command. 

Examples : Vlvat regina !_ {Long) live the queen t 
Au chant omnes, Let all hear. 

fttinam ille adhuc viveret ! Would that he 
were still alive ! 

tftinam vicissemus ! Would that we had won! 

Oos. In the first of these examples the Latin subiunctive is renre 
seated by the same mood in English. - 1 0I1Te is repre- 

(5) In both clauses of some conditional sentences 
Examples: Si yenias, gandeam, If i<M vxre to C07ne j 
should he alad. 
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SI me adiuvares, gauderem, If you were helping 
me, I should he glad . 

SI venissem, audMssem, If I had come , I should 
have heard. 

(c) To express purpose. 

Example : Edit ut vivat, \ H J eat ? ff. ** ^ live ' 
r J { He eats to live. 

(d) To express consequence. 

Example : Ita aeger est ut vix vlvat, He is so ill that he 
scarcely lives. 

(e) in clauses intK>duced by some Latin conjunctions 
meaning when, although, or since. 

Example : Hostes, cum haec audlvissent, se ad proelium 
paraverunt, When the enemy had heard this } they made them- 
selves ready for battle. 

The Latin indicative* imperative, and infinitive are, 
roughly speaking, equivalent to the English forms similarly 
named 


§ 122. (3) Tense. The tenses belonging to the several 
moods, active and passive, are as follows: — 


Indicative. 

Present 

Imperfect 

Future 

* Perfect 

* Pluperfect 

* Future-Perfect 


Subjunctive. 

Present 

Imperfect 

* Perfect 

* Pluperfect 


Imperative. 

Present 

Future 


* 

Ohs. The tenses marked (*) are in the passive voice 
formed, similarly to all tenses of the passive in English, 
from the -passive participle and the verb sum, I am. The 
participle, being an adjective, must be in the same gender, 
number, and case as the substantive to which it refers (§ 79). 

Examples : Puer amatus est, The hoy teas loved. 

Puella amata est, The girl was loved. 

Puen amatl sunt, The hoys ivere loved 
Puellae amatae sunt, The girls were m loved. 



74 ACCIDENCE, §§ 122 — 128. 

The infinitive has three tenses: present, perfect, and 
future. 

The meaning of the tenses is given in the tables of the 
regular verbs. It must be noted that the perfect has two 
meanings : e.g. r 3mavl, I loved or I have loved . The second 
meaning is the less common of the two, and is therefore, to 
save needless repetition, omitted in the tables rrom the 
conjugation of the perfect subjunctive. 

§ 123. (4) Person. There are in Latin special forms in 
each tense to be used according as the subject is of the first, 
second, or third person. This is to, some extent the case 
in English also (e.g. I love , thou lovest , he loves) ; but th 9 
Latin forms not only vary according to the person of 
the subject : they often contain the subject in themselves, 
especially in the first and second persons, e.g. amo, I love ; 
amas, thou lovest ; but the pronouns may be inserted for 
emphasis, e.g. ego amo, tu non amas, 1 love y thou dost not 
love. In the third person the subject is frequently expressed 
by a substantive, but by no means always ; thus we may 
have amat, he loves , or she loves, or it loves , according to the 
context, or Caesar amat, Caesar loves. 

Ohs. In English the only part of the verb which contains the 
subject in itself, and accordingly may form a complete sentence, is 
the imperative, e.g. “ Go.” 

§ 124. (5) Number. The two numbers, singular and 
plural, are used as in English, except in two points (cp. 

§ 109, Note 2). (i.) The use of plural for singular in the 

second person, which is common in modern English, never 
occurs in Latin; e.g. you love is amas (singular), never 
(unless more persons than one are addressed) amatis (plural), 
(ii.) The plural is in Latin occasionally used for the singular 
in the first person ; this usage often indicates an affectation 
of modesty, thus differing from the <£ royal we in English. ' 

Verbal Adjectives (Participles). 

§ 125. Verbal adjectives or participles are adjectives 
implying verbal action, the base of the participle indicating 
the voiceband tense of the action. There are four participles, 
two with active and two with passive meaning, viz . : — 
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l ,* (Present participle, declined like prudens, § 86. 
Active \ ¥]lture j? v 

Passive j Gerun&ve (in’tran- f » ” bonus, § 80. 

[ sitive verbs only); 


The gerundive has two chief usages: (1) as a verbal 
adjective*denoting fitness to be the object of the active verb, 
e.g. amandus,^ to be loved , lovable; (2) as a substitute for 
the gerund in what is known as the “ gerundive attraction,” 
the rules of which will be found in the Syntax. 


Verbal Substantives. 

§ 126 . Certain verbal substantives ( i.e . substantives 
implying verbal action) are usually appended to the con- 
jugation of a Latin verb. 

These are : — (1) the Gerund ; 

(2) the Supine ; 

(3) the Infinitive. 

§ 127 . (1) The gerund is an abstract substantive o 
neuter gender declined (like regnum, § 19) in the singular 
only; it expresses the action denoted by the verb, e.g, 
amandum, loving, i.e. the act of loving , and corresponds to 
the English gerund, a verbal noun in -ing {e.g, “I take 
exercise by walking ”), which originally ended in -ung, and 
so was distinct in form from the present participle with 
which it is now T often confounded. The nominative of the 
gerund is not, as a rule, found except in the case of intran- 
sitive verbs ; it is therefore included in brackets ( ) in the 
tables of the regular conjugations. 

§ 128 . (2) The supine is the name given to two cases 
(accusative and ablative singular) of a masculine verbal 
■ substantive (declined like gradus, § 39), which is in meaning 
similar to the gerund, though differently used. The accusa- 
tive supine is found, after verbs of motion, to denote the 
purpose or goal of that motion (e.g. eo auditum, I go to hear), 
just as the English gerund is used e.g. in I go fishing 
(formerly I go a fishing). The ablative supine is in common 
use only in the case of certain verbs, but for the sake of 
uniformity it is given in all the tables of conjugation. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 128 — 133. 


The other cases of the verbal substantives of which the 
supine is the accusative and ablative singular exist in many 
instances, but are never included in the conjugation of the 
verb ; e.g. audltus (nominative), hearing, the act or sense of 
hearing, 9 


§ 129. (3) The infinitive is distinguished from** the other 
verbal substantives (a) in being indeclinable and ( b ) in 
possessing forms expressive of voice and tense, as follows: — 


Active. 

Present. Special form 
Past. „ „ 

Future. Future participle 
4- esse (to be) 


Passive. 

Special form f 
Past participle + esse (to be) 
Accusative supine -f Hi 


Hote.— In, used in the phrase which serves as the future infinitive 
passive, is the present infinitive passive of eo, 1 go (§ 214), used 
impersonally, and the supine expresses the act which is the goal of 
that motion ; e.g. Sentio reglnam amatum iri, I perceive that it is 
(lit. I perceive it to be) being gone about to love the queen^ i.e. 1 
perceive the queen to be about to be loved. 


The Three Bases of a Verb. 

§ 130. In order to conjugate a verb it is necessary, as in 
the declension* of substantives, to ascertain the base to 
which the inflections are to be added. In a verb these 
inflections denote voice, mood, tense, person, and number. 

§ 131. Latin verbs, except deponent (§171) and defective 
verbs, have three bases, from one or other of which all 
their various parts are formed, viz. (1) the present base, 
(2) the perfect base, (3) the supine bas$. * 

The present base is found by cutting off the last three 
letters of the present infinitive active, which are always 
either -are, -ere, -ere, or -ire ; e.g. the present base of amo, 
which has present infinitive active amare, is am-. 

Obs. In a few irregular verbs the infinitive ends otherwise and 
there is then no single “ present base.’ 
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To find the perfect base cut off the final -i of the first 
person singular perfect indicative active, and to find the 
supine base cut off the final -urn of the accusative supine; 
e.g . the perfect base of amo is amav- and the supine base 
amat-, the first person singular perfect indicative active 
and the accusative supine being respectively amavl and 
amatum. * 

§ 132 . These three forms — 

(1) Present infinitive active, 

(2) Perfect indicative active (first person singular), 

(3) # Snpine (accusative), 

together with the present indicative active (first person 
singular), are called the principal parts of a verb, and 
must be known before a verb can be conjugated (§ 136). 


§ 133 . The following table shows from which of the three 
bases each part of a Latin verb is formed : — 




Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Imperative. 

Verbals. 

© 

n 

cJ 

« 

a 

© 

to 

© 

Present Act. & Pass. Act. & Pass. 
Imperfect „ „ ,, 

Future „ 

Act.&Pass. 

tt » 

Pres. Part. 
Gerundive 

Pres. Inf. Act & 
Pass. 

Gerund 

© 

CD 

c3 

w 

+3 

o 

© 

■h 

U 

Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Future Pert 

Active 

Active 

>* 

— 

Perf. Inf. Act. 

* 

© 

CM 


• 




© 
a a 
oJ 

« ffl 
© ! 
a 

*p< 

a 

CO 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 

Future Pert 

Passive 

n 

f) 

Passive 

j 

Pert Part, (and 
Int) Pass. 

Fut. Part, (and 
Inf.) Act. 
Supine (& Fut. 
Inf. Pass.) 
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CHAPTER XVII.— THE VERB SUM. 


§ 134. The conjugation of this verb, though irregular, is 
given before that of the regular verbs, as it serves as an 
auxiliary in the conjugation of the latter. 


Principal Parts (§ 132) : sum, esse, fu-i, (no supine). 


* Participles 


{ Present : none. 

Future : futtriis, futura, futurum. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


sum, 

ea, 

est, 

I am 
thou art 

Tie is 


sumus,’ 

estis, 

sunt, 

we are 
ye are 
they are 



Imperfect Tense. 


gram, 

eras, 

erat, 

I was 
them ivast 
he was 


eramus, 

gratis, 

grant, 

we were 
ye were 
they were 



Future Tense. 


er5, 

erfs, 

ent, 

I shall be 
them wilt be 
he will be 


erimus, 

Iritis, 

erunt, 

we shall be 
ye will be 
they will be 



Perfect Tense. 


m, 

fu-isti, 

fu-It, 

I was or I have been 
thou least or thou hast 
been 

he was or he has been 

fu-imus, we were or ice have been 

fu-istis, ye were or ye have 
been 

fii- erunt \they were or they have 
orfii-erefj been 



Pluperfect Tense. 


fu-eram, 

fu-eras, 

f&-gr£t, 

I had been 
thou hadst been 
he had been 

fu-gramus, 
fu-eratis, 
fu- grant, 

we had been 
ye had been 
they had been 


Future-Perfect Tense. 

fa-ero, 

fi-grls, 

fu-erit, 

I shall have been 
thou wilt have been 
he will have been 

fu-enmus, 

fu-eritis, 

fu-erint, 

we shall have been 
ye will have been 
they will have been 


. * ! n this and other tables of the conjugation of verbs the par- 
ticiples arecgiven first, as some parts of the verb are formed by means 
of a participle and the auxiliary, 
t See § 140. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


IN PBIXCIPAL SENTENCES. IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 


sim, 

sis, 

sit, 
slums, 
SltlS, 

sint. 


Present Tex^e. 
I should he 
thou woulcht be 
he would be 
tee should be 
ye would be 
they would be 


(if) ^ were to be 
(in order that ‘ I may be 
(so that) I am 
(although) I am 


essem or forem, 
esses or fores, 
esset or foret, 
essemus ft* \ 
forenms, j 
essetis or } 
fore tie, / 
essent or forent, 


Ihpcrfect Tense. 

I should be 
thou won! dst be 
ke would be 

• 

ice should be V 

ye would be 
they would be 

Perfect Tense. 


fa-Srim 

fu-eris 

fu-erit 

fu-erimus 

fu-eritis 

fu-erint 


I rare in principal 
* sentences 


fu-isserti, 

fa-isses, 

fu-isset, 

fu-issenms, 

fu-issetis, 

fu-issent, 


Pluperfect Tense. 
I should have been 
thou wouldst have been 
he would have been 
we should have been 
ye would have been 
they would have been 


(if) I wete 

(in older that) I might be 
{so that) I was 
(when, although , etc.) 1 
was 


(if) I were to have been 
(so that ) I was or have 
been 

(although) I have been 


(if) 1 had been 
(when, although , etc.) 1 
had been 


8b, 

esto, 

esto, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
be [thou) | este, 

Future Tense. 
thou shalt or must be I estote, 
he shall or must be | sunto, 


be [ye) 

ye shall or must be 
they shall or must be 


INFINITIVE. 
Present : esse, to be 
Perfect : fii-isse, to have been 
Future : fore or futur-us esse, 

to be about to be 


GERUND. 

None. 

SUPINE. 

None. 


For rare forms of tire present subjunctive of sum, see 
§ 208, and for its compounds, see §§ 209, 210. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL— THE FOUR REGULAR 
CONJUGATIONS. 

Extent of their Divergence. 

§ 135 . A Latin verb belongs to one or other of four 
conjugations, i.e. it has in such parts as are formed from 
the present base (§ 133) inflections similar to one" of the 
four model verbs given in this chapter. In those parts which 
are formed from the perfect base or the supine base all 
verbs add the same inflections to those bases, though the 
formation of the bases themselves varies. 

Ohs. A few verbs belonging to the third conjugation have some 
forms according to the fourth conjugation (§ 170), and a very few 
are so irregular as not to be usually classed with any one of the four 
conjugations. 

The four conjugations are distinguished by the ending of 
the present infinitive active, which is 

in the first conjugation -Are (A conjugation) 

„ second „ -Ere (E „ ) 

„ third „ -ere (consonant conjugation) 

„ fourth „ -Ire (I conjugation) 

Formation of the Perfect and Supine Bases. 

§ 136 . From what has been said above (§ 135) it follows 
that, if the present infinitive active of a regular verb is 
known, all parts of the verb formed from the present base 
can be ascertained by reference to one of the model verbs. 

To form any other parts of a verb, it is necessary to 
know the perfect base or the supine base. These bases 
cannot, in the case of verbs of the third conjugation, be 
ascertained from the present base by any rule ; but the 
perfect and supine of each verb of this conjugation must be 
committed to memory. A list is given in §§ 189, 190. 
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In the case of verbs of the other three conjugations, the 
perfect and supine bases are, with some exceptions (§§ 187, 
188, 191), regularly formed from the present base as 
follows : — 


. 

First \ 

Conjugation J i 
Second* 1 
Conjugation j 
Fourth 1 
Conjugation J 

Given the j To find the > „ * . , 

Present Base, i Perfect Base, \ ciSl 

found by cutting uff > add to the present _ . , lupine Raw©, 
fiom pres, infin. acfc. , b^e • add to tae present base j 

( ; ' 

-are, as from am-are ! -av-,asinam-av-I t -at-, asinam-at-um j 

-ere, , Inon-ere 1 -u-, „ mon-u-i . -it-, „ mon-it-um! 

; . i i ! 

-ire, „ aud-ire j-iv-, „ aud-Iv-Ij-it-, „ aud-xt-um 

1 I 1 


In committing to memory the four regular conjugations 
the learner should notice the following points : — 

Present Indicative and Imperative. 

§ 137. In the present indicative and in the imperative 
the characteristic vowel ( i.e . A in the first conjugation, E in 
the second, and I in the fourth) occurs throughout, after 
the first person singular. In the third conjugation the 
place of a characteristic vowel is taken by e, l, or u. 

Imperfect Indicative. 

§ 138. The imperfect indicative ends in -bam, -bas, etc., 
in the active, and in -bar, -bans, etc., in the passive, in all 
four conjugations, though the vowel preceding the b varies. 

Future Indicative. 

§ 139. The future in the second conjugation resembles 
that in the first, except in the characteristic vowel ; in the 
third conjugation the future is quite differently formed, and 
the future of the fourth conjugation resembles that of the 
third. 

x. G. 
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accidence, §§ 140 — 14 ?. 


Perfect Indicative Active. 

§ 140. In the perfect indicative active the third person 
plural termination -ere is chiefly used in poetry. 

Present Subjunctive. 

§ 141. In the third and fourth conjugations the present 
subjunctive is, in the first person singular, the same as the 
future indicative; in succeeding persons the future indicative 
has e, the present subjunctive a. 


Imperfect Subjunctive, 

§ 142. The imperfect subjunctive (first person singular) 
may always be found by adding m for the active and r for 
the passive to the present infinitive active; and the 
pluperfect subjunctive active may be found by adding m 
to the perfect infinitive active. 


Perfect Subjunctive Active. 

■ ~^ ie P er ^ ec ^ subjunctive active is always (except 

in the first person singular) identical in form" with the 
ruture-perfect indicative active. 


PoRMATION OF PASSIVE FROM 'ACTIVE. 

§ 144. The passive (first person singular) of any tense 
formed from the present base may be found by adding r to 
the active, after the final m (if any) of the, active has been 
dropped. 


Second Person Singular Passive. 

§ 145. The second person singular in tenses of the passive ’ 
which are formed from the present base ends in -rd more 
commonly than in -ns, except in the present indicative: in 
that tense the ending -re is so rare that it has not been 
included the tables. (The preference for -ns in the 
present indicative is due to a desire to avoid confusion with 
present infinitive active.) 
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Mares of Quantity. 

§ 146. Attention must be paid to the marks of quantity 
over the terminations. In some instances the quantity is 
the only difference between two entirely different parts of 
the verb ; e.g . regere is present infinitive active (to rule) or 
present - imperative passive (he ruled), whereas regere is 
future indicative passive (thou wilt he ruled). 

English Equivalents. 

§ 147. (i.) In the English translation of the second-person 
forms the tables thou and ye are used for the sake of 
distinguishing singular and plural; the natural rendering 
is, of course, you for both numbers. 

(ii.) The English renderings given in the following tables 
are by no means the only ones of which the several tenses 
admit ; e.g. moneo may be rendered either I advise or I am 
advising ; moneor, I am advised or I am being advised. 

(iii.) Various meanings are assigned to the subjunctive 
in order that the learner may not be misled into attempting 
to render this mood into English without regard to the 
contest. 

The translations in the paradigm, supplemented by § 121, 
will suffice until the syntas of the complex sentence is 
reached, if the following additional renderings in the present 
subjunctive are borne in mind in the case of each verb : — 

j am-emus, let us love 

am-et, let him love j axa-ent, let them love 

1 am-emur, let us he loved 

am-etur, lei*hiui he lov^d | am-entur, let them he loved 
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ACCIDENCE, § 148. 


§ 148. FIKST (OK A) CONJUGATION. — ACTIVE 
VOICE. 


' Model : amo, I love, I like. 


Principal Parts : am-are, amav-I, amat-up. 


Bases : am- (present) : amav- (perfect) ; amat- (supine). 

("Present: am-ans (gen. amant-Is), locinq. 

- Participles^ Future : amat-urus, amat-ura, amat-urum, about to 
V- love. 


am-b, 
am -as, 
am-at, 


INDICATIVE MO'OD. 


Present Tense. 


I love 
thou lovest 
he loves 


am-amus, 
am-atis, 
am- ant, 


we love 
ye love 
they love 


am-abam, 

am-abas, 

Sm-abat, 


am-abo, 

am-abis, 

am-abit, 


amav-I, 

amav-istl, 

4mav-It, 


Imperfect Tense. 


I was loving 
thou wast loving 
he was loving 


am-abamus, 

am-abatis, 

am-abant, 


we were loving 
ye were loving 
they were loving 


Future 

1 shall love 
thou wilt love 
he will love 


Tense. 

am-abimus, 

am-abitis, 

am-abnnt, 


we shall love 
ye will love 
they will love 


Perfect 

I loved or have loved 

thou lovedst or hast 
loved 

he loved or has loved 


Tense. 

amav-imus, we loved or 
loved 

amav-istis, ye loved or 
r loved 

amav-erunt \they loved or 
or amav-ere,/ loved 


have 

have 

have 


&mav-6ram, 

amav-eras, 

amav-erat, 


Pluperfect Tense. 


I had loved 
thou had st loved 
he had loved 


amav-eramiis, we had loved 
amav-eratxs, ye had loved 
amav-erant, they had loved 


&mav-Sro,- 

amav-eris, 

amav-erit, 


Future-Perfect Tense. 


I shall have loved 
thou wilt have loved 
he will have loved 


amav-enmus, we shall have loved 
amav-eritls, ye will have loved 
amav-erint, t hey will have loved 
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FIRST CONJUGATION (ACTIVE VOICE). 


am-em, 

am-es, 

am-et, 

am-emus, 

am-etis, 

am-ent, 

am-arem, 

am-ares, 

am-aret, 

am-arenws, 

am-aretis, 

am-arent, 

amav-erim 

amav-eris 

amav-erlt 

amav-erimus 

amav-eritis 

amav-erint 

amav-issem, 

amav-isses, 

amav-isset, 

amav-issemus, 

amav-issetis, 

amav-isBent, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


IS PRINCIPAL t EST£SC£=. 

Present Tense. 
I should love 
thou wouldst love 
he would love 
iv e should love 
ye would love 
they would love 

Imperfect Tense. 
I should he loving 
thou wouldst he loving 
he would he loving 
we should he loving 
ye would he loving 
they would he loving 

Perfect Tense. 


X UEPEXDEXT CLAUSES. 


(if) I were to love 
(in order that . I me y love 
(so that j [love 
(although) I love 


(if) I were loving 
(d« order that ' 1 might 
love 

(so that) I loved 
(when, although , etc.) I 
was loving 


I rare in principal 
[ sentences 


f (if) I were to have loved 
j (so that ) I loved or have 
j loved 

l (although) I have loved 


Pluperfect Tense. 
I should have loved 
thou wouldst have laved 
he would have loied 
ice should have loved 
ye would have loved 
they wou Id h ave loved 


(if) I had loved 
(when, although, etc.) I 
had loved 


am-a, 


am-ato, 

am-ato, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
love (thou) | am- ate, 

Future Tense. 

thou snalt or must love i am-atote, 
he shall or must love j am-anto, 


love (ye) 

ye shall or must love 
they shall or must love 


infinitive. 

Present : am-are, to love 
PERFECT: amav-isse, to have 

loved 

Future: amatiir-us esse, to he 
about to hve 


G-ERUND. 

(JSfom. am-andum) 

Acc. am-andnm, loving 
Gen . am-andi 
Dat. am-ando 
Abl. am-ando 


SUPINE. 

| AbL amit-n, in loving 


Acc. amat-nm, to love 
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ACCIDENCE, § 149. 


§ 149. SECOND (OB E) CONJUGATION. —ACTIVE 
VOICE. 

Model : moneo, I advise . 

Principal Parts : mon-ere, monu-i, monit-um. 

Bases : mon- (present ) ; monu- (perfect) ; monit- (supine). 

(Present : mon-ens (gen. monent-is), advising. 
Participles^ Future : monit-urus, monit-ura, monit-urum, about 
( to advise . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

mon-eo, I advise mon-emus, we advise 

mon-es, thm advisest mon-etis, ye advise 

mon-et, he advises moment, they advise 

Imperfect Tense. 

mon-ebam, I ivas advising mon-ebamus, we were advising 

mon-ebas, thou ivast advising mon-ebatis, ye were advising 

mon-ebat, he was advising mon-ebant, they were advising 

Future Tense. 

mon-ebo, 1 shall advise mon-ebimus, we shall advise 

m5n-ebis, thou wilt advise mon-ebitis, ye will advise 

mon-ebit, he will advise mon-ebunt, they will advise 

Perfect Tense. 

monu-I, I advised or have m5mi-imus, we advised or have 

advised advised 

monu-istl, thou advisedst or hast monu-istis, ye advised or have 

advised advised 

monu-It, he advised or has monu-erunt \tKey advised or 
advised ormonu-ere,/ have advised 

Pluperfect Tense. 

monti-Sram, I had advised monu-eramus, we had advised 

m onu-era s , thou hadst advised monu-eratis, ye had advised 

monu-erat, he had advised monu-erant, they had advised 

Future- Perfect Tense. 

monu-ero, I shall have advised monu-erimus, we shall I 

thou wilt have advised monu-entis, ye will l i ave , 

monu-erlt, he will have advised monii-erint, they will J a(lvi8ed 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. (See j§ 121, 147.) 


mon-eam, 

mon-eas, 

mon-eat. 

mon-eamiis, 

Dioa-eatiSj 

mon-eant, 

mon-erem, 

mon-eres, 

mon-eret, 

mon-ere*ius, 

mon-eretis, 

mon*erent, 


monu-erim 

monu-eris 

monu-erit 

monu-erimus 

monii-eritis 

monu-erint 

monu-issem, 

monii-isses, 

monu-isset, 

monu-issemus, 

monu-issetis, 

monu-issent, 


IN PRINCIPAL SENTENCES. 

Present Tense. 

I should advise 
thou wouldst advise 
he would advise 
we should advise 
ye would advise 
they would advise , 

Imperfect Tense. 

I should be adi ising 
thou wouldst be advising 
he would be advising 
ice should be advising 
ye would be advising 
they would be advising 

Perfect Tense. 


IN PEPCNJVENT CI.At'^ES. 


(if) I were to advise 
(in jorder that ) I may 
advise 

(so that ) I advise 
{although \ ladohe 


(if) I were advising 
(in order that) I might 
advise 

(so that j I advised 
(when, although, etc.) I 
was advising 


(rare in principal 
f sentences 


(if) l were to have ad- 
vised 

(so that) I advised or 
have advised 
(although) I have advised 


Pluperfect Tense. 
I should have advised 
thou wouldst hare advised 
he would have advised 
ice should have advised 
ye would have advised 
they would have advised 


( if) I had advised 
(when, although , etc.) I 
had advised 


OPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

mon-e, advise (thou) | mon-ete, advise (ye) 

• Future Tense. 

mon-eto, thou shall or must advise I mon-etote, ye shall or must advise 

mon-eto, he shall or must advise | mon-ento, they shall or must advise 


INFINITIVE: 
Present: mon-ere, to advise 
Perfect : monu-isse, to have 
advised 

Future: monitur-us esse, to be 
about to advise 


GERUND. 

(JSfom. mon-endum) 

Ace. mon-endum, advising 
Gen . mon-endl 
But. mon-endo 
Abl. mon-endo 


SUPINE. 

^lec. monit-um, to advise j Abl. monit-ii in advising 
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accidence, § 150 . 


§ 150. THIRD (OR CONSONANT) CONJUGATION 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

«■ Model : reg'o, I rule. 

Principal Parts : reg-ere, rex -I, rect-nm. , 

Bases: r eg- (present) ; rex- (perfect) ; rect- (supine). 

PAimciPLEs/^ E3EIsTT: rg g-ens (gen. regent-is), rulina 

t F uture : rect-urus, rect -t&, Unite. 


reg-is, 

reg-it, 


I rule 
thou rulest 
he rules 


INDICATIVE MOOi). 
Present Tense. 

I reg-imiis, 
reg-Itis, 

I reg-unt, 


reg-ebam, I was ruling 
reg-ebas, thou wast ruling 
reg-ebat, he was ruling 


Imperfect Tense. 

reg-ebamus, 
reg-ebatis, 
reg-ebant, 


reg-am, 

reg-es, 

reg-et, 


rex-I, 

rex-isti, 

rex-it, 


I shall rule 
thou wilt rule 
he will rule 


I ruled or hare ruled 

thou ruledst or hast 
ruled 

he ruled or has ruled 


Future Tense. 

I reg-emus, 
reg-etls, 
reg-ent, 

Perfect Tense. 


we rule 
ye rule 
they rule 


we were ruling 
ye were ruling 
they were ruling 


we shall rule 
ye will rule 
they will rule 


or 


rex-gram, I had ruled 
rex-eras, thou liadst ruled 
rex-erat, he had ruled 


Pluperfect Tense. 


rex-imus, we ruled 

. w ruled 

rex-istis, y e ruled or 

nfied 

rex-ernnt^ Uhey ruled or hare 
orrex-ere,/ ruled 


have 

have 


Future-Perfect Tense. 
rex-gro, I shall have ruled 
rex-jns, thbu wilt have ruled 
rex-erit, he will have ruled 


rex-eramus, we had ruled 
rex-eratis, ye had ruled 
rex-erant, they had ruled 


rex-erimus, we shall have ruled 
rex-eritis, ye will have ruled 
rex-ennt, they will have ruled 
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THIRD CONJUGATION (ACTIVE VOICE). 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


reg-am, 

reg-as, 

reg-at, 

reg-amiis, 

reg-atis, *. 

reg-ant, 

reg-erem, 

reg-eres, 

reg-eret, 

reg-eremiis, 

reg-eretis, 

reg-erent, 

rex-erim 

rex-eris 

rex-erit 

rex-erimus 

rex-eritis 

rex-erint 

rex-issem, 

rex-isses, 

rex-isset, 

rex-iflsemus, 

rex-issetis, 

rex-issent, 


IN PRINCIPAL SENTENCES. 

Present Tense. 
I should rule 
thou u'ouldst rule 
he would rule 
we should rule 
ye would rule 
they would rule 

Imperfect Tense. 

I should he ruling 
thou wouldst he ruling 
he would he ruling 
we should he ruling 
ye would he ruling 
they would he ruling 

Perfect Tense. 


IN DEPENDENT CLAESES. 


J {if) I were to rule 
\ (in order that) I may rule 
j (s<? that ) I rule 
| (although) I rule 


(if) I were ruling 
(in order that 5 1 might 
rule 

y (so that } I ruled 
(i when , although , etc.) I 
was ruling 


I rare in principal 
( sentences 


{ 


(if) I were to ham ruled 
(io that) I ruled or have 
ruled 

(although) I have ruled 


Pluperfect Tense. 
I should have ruled 
thou wouldst have ruled 
he would have ruled 
we should have ruled 
ye would have ruled 
they would have ruled 


(if) I had ruled 
(when, although, etc.) 1 
had I'vled 


reg-e, 


reg-ito, 

reg-ito, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
rule (thou) | reg-ite, 

% Future Tense. 
thou shalt or must rw le ] reg-itote, 
he shall or must rule j reg-nntd, 


rule (ye) 

ye shall or must rale 
they shall or must rule 


INFINITIVE. 

# Present : reg-ere, to rule 
Perfect : rex-isse, to 

ruled 

Future : rectur-us esse, 
about to rule 


have 
to be 


GERUND. 

(Horn, reg-endum) 

Acc. reg-endum, ruling 
Gen. reg-endl 
Dat. reg-endo 
All . reg-endo 


SUPINE. 


All. rect-u, in ruling 


Acc. rect-um, to rule 
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ACCIDENCE, § 151. 


§ 151. FOURTH (OR I) CONJUGATION.— ACTI YE 
VOICE. 

- Model : audio, I hear . 

Principal Parts : aud-ire, aucUv-i, audit-um. 

Bases: and- (present); audlv- (perfect); audit- (supine). 

("Present: aud-iens (gen. audient-is), hearing . 
Participles j Future : audlt-urus, andlt-ura, audit-drum, about to 


hear. 


aud-io, 

aud-is, 

aud*it, 


I hear 
thou Jiearest 
he hears 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

aud-imus, 
aud-itis, 


aud-iunt, 

Imperfect Tense. 
aud-iebam, I was hearing 


aud-iebas, thou wast hearing 
aud-iebat, he was hearing 


aud-iam, 

aud-ies, 

aud-iet, 


I shall hear 
thou, wilt hear 
he will hear 


audlv-i, I heard or have heard 

audlv-istl, thou heardst or hast 
heard 

aadly.it, he heard or has heard 


aud-iebamus, 
aud-iebatis, 
aud-iebant, 

Future Tense. 

aud-iemus, 
aud-ietis, 
aud-ient, 

Perfect Tense. 


we hear 
ye hear 
they hear 


we were hearing 
ye were hearing 
they were hearing 


we shall hear 
ye will hear 
they will hear 


audiv-imus, we heard or have 
heard 

audiv-istis, ye heard or have 
p heard 

audiy-erimt \they heard or have 
oraudlv-ere,/ heard 


Pluperfect Tense 
andiv-eram, I had heard 
audlv-eras, thou hadst heard 
audiv-erat, he had heard 


audlv-eramus, we had heard 
audiv-eratls, ye had heard 
audly-erant, they had heard 


andiv-ero, shall have heard 
audiv-gris, thou wilt have heard 
andiv-erit, he will have heard 


Future- Perfect Tense. 

audlv- erimus, we shall have heard 
audiv-eritis, ye will have heard 
audlv-erint, they will have heard 
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aud-iam, 

aud-Ias, 

aud-iat, 

aud-iamus, 

aud-iatis,* 

aud-iant, 

aud-irem, 

aud-Ires, 

aud-Iret, 

aud-Ireaus, 

and-iretis, 

aud-Irent, 


audlv-erim 

aadlv-em 

audlv-ent 

aadlv-erimuE 

audiv-eritis 

audlv-erint 


audiv-issem, 

audlv-isses, 

audiv-isset, 

audlv-issemus, 

audlv-issetis, 

audlv-issent, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


IN PRINCIPAL SENTENCES. 

Peesent Tense. 
I should hear 
thou wouldst hear 
he would hear 
tve should hear 
ye would hear 
they would hear 

Imperfect Tense. 
I should he hearing 
thou wouldst be hearing 
he would be hearing 
we shoM-he hearing 
ye would be hearing 
they would be hearing 

Perfect Tense. 


IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 


{if) I were to hear 
(in order that) I may hear 
so that ) I hear 
although) I hear 


{if) I were hearina 
Un order that) 1 miqht 
hear 

{so that ) I heard 
{when, although , etc.) I 
was hearing 


I rare in principal 
f sentences 


(if) I were to have heard 
(so that) I heard or have 
heard 

{although) I have heard 


Pluperfect Tense. 
I should have heard ^ 

thou wouldst have heard 
he ivould have heard 
we should have heard 
ye would have heard 
they would have heard 


{if) 1 had heard 
{when, although , etc.) 1 
had heard 


aud-i, 


aud-Ito, 

aud-Ito, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense^. 

hear {thou) | aud-Ite, hear (ye) 


Future Tense. 

thou shall or must hear I aud-itote, ye shall or must hear 
he shall or must hear | aud-iunto, they shall or must hear 


INFINITIVE. 
Present: aud-Ire, to hear 
Perfect: audlv-isse, to 

heard 

Future : audltdr-us esse, 

about to hear 


have 
to he 


GERUND. 

(Nom. aud-iendum) 

Acc. aud-iendum, hearing 
Gen . and-iendi 
Bat. aud-iendo 
AbL aud-ieudd 


SUPINE. 


j AbL audlt-u, in hearing 


Ace. audit-urn, to hear , 
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r ACCIDENCE, §§ 152—156. 

Alternative Forms op Yerbs (Active). 

■ 5 1 ,? 2 - Im P*fect Indicative.— In the fourth conjugation I is occa- 
sionally found instead of le before the b ; e.g. audlbant is sometimes 
used for the ordinary form audlebant. sometimes 

§ 153 . Tenses formed from the Perfect Base .— Most verbs 
ot which the perfect base ends in v have also a shorter 
iorm of their perfect tenses without the v. In such forms 
the absence of v leads (except in the case of ie, and some- 
times ot n) to a contraction of vowels in which the latter 
vowel disappears ; e.g . — 

First Conjugation. 


Longer 

Form. 


Shorter 

Form. 


Fourth Conjugation,, 


Linger 

Form, 


Indie. Peril. Smavisti amasti 

ft » amavistls amastls 

» a amaverunt amarunt 


„ Plupf. amaveram 

„ Fut.-Perf. amaverS 

Subj. Perf. Smaverim 


amaram 

amard 

amarim 


Plupf. 


amavissem amassem 


audlvisti 

audlvit 

audivistis 

audiverunt 
audivere 
au diver am 
audivero 
audiverim 

audivissem 


Inf. Perf. amavisse amasse audivisse 


Shorter 
Form. 

/ andiisti 
\audistl 
audnt 
/ audiistls 
\audistis 
audierunt 
audiere 
audieram 
audiero 
audierim 
/ audiissem 
\audissem 
/ audiissS 

Ohs. 2. Where no contraction of vowels t x 

forms, i.e. with ie and sometimes withT ti!! f pIace t 1 he shorter 
^audiere (perform audivere), 

Suljunetiv.- In 

these r e in 0 the P S uffi 0n - Sing ^ r A? P lMaI of 

short (*,, “ M 1 * m ,f ked 

pronounced This i ic houm,r fl , l uaivemis;, and it is usually so 

§ 155. Gerund . — For the ending -nudum, see § 161. 
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Additional Tenses of Verbs (Active). 

§ 156. The future participle of any verb may be used 
with the indicative or subjunctive or the infinitive (present 
or perfect) of the verb sum, I am, as showi^ below. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

* With the Present Tense. 

&matur*us sum, 1 am about to amatur-i sumus, we are about to 
lore love 

&matur-us es, thou art about to amatur-i estis, ye are about to 
love love 

&matur-us est, he is about to love amatur-i sunt, they are about to 

love 

With the Imperfect Tense. 

&matur-us eram, I toas about to love. etc. etc. 

With the Future Tense. 

&m5,tiir-us ero, I shall be about to love . etc. etc. 

With the Perfect Tense. 

Smatur-us fui, I was or have been about to love . etc. etc. 

With the Pluperfect Tense. 

&matur-us fueram, I had been about to love . etc. etc. 

With the Future-Perfect Tense. 

amatur-us fuerd, I shall have been about to love . etc, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

With the Present Tense. 
amatur-us sim. 

With the Imperfect Tense. 
amatur-us essem (or forem). 

With the Perfect Tense. 
amatur-us fuerim. 

With the Pluperfect Tense. 

amatur-us fuissem. 

INFINITIVE. 

With the Present Tense : &matur-us esse, to be about to love. 

„ „ Perfect „ amatur-us fuisse, to have been about to 

love. 

Obs. The future participle, being an adjective, must be in the same 
gender, number, and case as the substantive to which iir refers: e.g. 
rex amaturus est, the hing is about to love ; regina amatura eat, the 
queen is about to love . Cp. § 122, Obs. 
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ACCIDENCE, § 157. 


§ 157. FIRST (OR A) CONJUGATION.— PASSIVE 
VOICE. 

c Model : amo, 1 love, I like. 

Bases : am- (present ) ; amav- (perfect) ; amat- (supine). 

{ Perfect: amat-us, amat-a, amat-um, loved or having 

been loved. 

Gerundive: am-andus, am-and&, am-andum, to be 

loved. 

Indicative mo pd. 

Present Tense. 

am-oi, I am loved am-amur, we are loved 

am-aris, thou art loved am-aminl, ye are loved 

am-atur, he is loved am-antur, they are loved 

Imperfect Tense. 

am-abar, I was being loved am-abamur, we were being loved 
am-abans or \thou wast being am-abaminl, ye were being loved 
am-abare, / loved 

am-abatur, he was being loved am-abantur, they were being loved 
Future Tense. 

am-abor^ J shall be loved am-abimiir, we shall be loved 

am-aberis or am-abimini, ye will be loved 

am-abere, thou wilt be loved 

am-abitur, he unit be loved am-abuntur, they will be loved 
Perfect Tense. 

amat-us sum, I was or have been amat-I sumus, we were or have 
v loved been loved 

amat-us es, thou wast or hast amat-I estis, ye were or have 
been loved c been loved 

amat-us est, he was or has been amat-I sunt, they were or have 
loved been loved 

Pluperfect Tense. 

amat-us 5ram, I had 1 , amat-I eramus, we had 1 , 

amat-xis eras, thou hadst V amat-I eratis, ye had V f een , 

amat-us erat, he had J loud amat-I erant, they had J loved 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

amat-us efo, T shall ) have Smat-I erimus, we shall 1 have 

amat-us eris, thou wilt \ been amat-I eritis, ye will [- been 

amat-us erit, he will J loved amat-I erunt, they will J loved 
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am-er, 

am-eris or i 
am- ere, J 
am-etur, 
am-emur* 
am-emini, 
am-entur, 


am-arer, 
am-arems or ) 
am-arere, ) 
am-aretur, 
am-aremur, 
am-aremini, 
am-arentur, 

amat-us sim 
amat-us sis 
amat-us sit 
amat-i simus 
amat-i sitis 
amat-i sint 

amat-us essem, 
amat-us esses, 
amat-us esset, 
amat-i essemus, 
amat-i essetis, 
&mat-I essent, 


SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 


IN PRINCIPAL SENTENCE*. 

Present Tense. 

I should be loved 
thou wouldst be loved 

he would be loved 
we should be loved 
ye icould be loved 
they would be land 

In perfect Tense. 
1 should be loved 
thou wouldst be loved 

he would be loved 
we should be loved 
ye would be loved 
they would be loved 

Perfect Tense* 

rare in principal 
sentences 

Pluperfect Tense. 
1 should hare been loved 
thou wouldst have been loved 
he would hate been loved 
we should koie been loved 
ye would have been loved 
they would have been loved . 


IN DEPENDENT CLAESES. 


an i were to be loved 
( in order that ) 1 may be 
- loved 
(so that) I am loved 
(although) 1 am loved 


(if) I were being loved 
(in order that) I might 
„ be loved 
(so that) I was loved 
(when, although , etc.) I 
was being loved 


' (if) I were to have been 
loved 

(so that ) I was loved or 
have been loved 
(although) I have been 
loved 


(if) I had been loved 
(when, although , etc.) I 
had been loved 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

am -are, be {thou) loved | am-amini, 

Future Tense. 

am-ator, thou shall or muslbe loved I am-antor, 
am-ator, he shall or must be loved | 


be (ye) loved 

they shall or mttst be 
loved 


DEFINITIVE. 

Present : am-ari, to be loved 

Perfect: smat-us esse, to have been loved 
FUTURE : amatum iri to be about to be loved 
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ACCIDENCE, § 158. 


§ 15! ND (OK E) CONJUGATION. — PASSIVE 

VOICE. 

r Model : moneo, I advise. 

Bases : mon- (present) ; monu- (perfect) ; monit- (supine). 

{ Perfect : monit-us, monit-a, monit-um, advised or 

having been advised. 

Gerundive : mon-endus, mon-enda, mon-endum, fit 
to be advised . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tensep 

mon-eor, I am advised mon-emur, we are aavisea 

mon-eras, thou art advised mon-emini, ye are advised 

mon-etur, he is advised mon-entur, they ave advised 

Imperfect Tense. 

mfin-ebar, I was being\ ^ mon-ebamur, we were being 
mon-ebaris or \thou wast I «§ mon-ebamini, ye were being 
mon-ebare, j being j\g 

mon-ebatur, he was being ] « mon-ebantirr, they were being 
Future Tense. 

mon-ebor, I shall be advised mon-ebimur, we shall be advised 
mon-eberis or \thou wilt be ad - mon-ebimini, ye will be advised 
mon -eb ere, J vised 

mon-ebitur, he will be advised mon-ebnntur, they will be advised 
Perfect Tense. 

monit-us sum, 1 was or have ! monit-i sumus, we were or have 
been advised been advised 

monat-us es, thou wast or hast monit-i estis, ye were or have 
been advised been advised 

monit- ils est, he was or has monit-i sunt, *they were or have 

been advised been advised 

Pluperfect Tense. 

monit-us eram, I had been \ ^ monit-i eramus, we had beeii \ ^ 

monit-us eras, thou hadst I § monit-i gratis, ye had been I .§ 

been G§ 

m5nit-us erat, he had. been J « monit-i erant, theyhadbeen J « 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

^ shall* \ have monit-i erimus, we shallh have 

monit-us eris, thou wilt >- been monit-i eritis, ye will [- been 

monit-us erit, he will J advised monit-i errant, they will J advised 




SECOND CONJUGATION (PASSIVE VOICE). 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


mon-ear, 
mon-earls or V 
mon-eare, f 
mon-eatur,* 
mon-eamur, 
mon-eamini, 
mon-eantur, 

mon-erer, 
mon-ererif or ) 
mon-erere, j 
mon-erefcur, 
mon-eremur, 
mon-eremini, 
mon-erentur, 

moult- us sim 
monit-us sis 
monit-us sit 
monit-i slmus 
monit-I sitis 
monit-i sint 

monit-us essem, 
monlt-us esses, 
monlt-us esset, 
monit-i ess emus, 
monit-i essetis, 
monit-i essent. 


IK FSIStCIPAL SFKTEKCE*. 

Present Tense. 
I should he advised 

thou wouldst be advised 

he would be advised 
tee should be advised 
ye icould be advised 
they would be advised 

Imperfect Tense. 
I should be advised 

i » 

f thou wouldst be advised 

he would be advised 
tee should be advised 
ye would be advised 
they would be advised 

Perfect Tense. 


IK DEPPKl'ENT CLAUSES. 


{if) I were to be advised 
{in order that) I may 
’ be advised 
(so that I am ad ch ed 
( although ) lam advised 


rare in principal 
sentences 


^Pluperfect Tense. 

I should have been advised -i 
thou wouldst have been advised 
he would have been advised 
we should have been advised , 
ye would have been advised 
they would have been advised J 


{if ) live re being advised 
{in order that)' I might 
be advised 

(so that \ I was advised 
( token , although, etc.) J 
was being advised 


(if) I were 10 have been 
advised 

(so that) I was atloised 
or have been advised 
(although) I have been 
advised 


(if) I had been advised 
(when, although . etc.) 1 
had been advised 


* IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

mon-erS, be (thou) advised | mon-emini, be (ye) advised 
• Future Tense. 

mon-etor, thou must he advised f 

mon-etor, he must be advised j mon-entor, they must be advised 
INFINITIVE: 

Present : mon-erl, to be advised 

Perfect * monit-us esse, to have been advised 
Future : monitum iri, to be about to he advised 

L. G. 
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ACCIDENCE, § 159. 


§ 159. TI1IED (OE CONSONANT) CONJUGATION. — 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

Model : rego, 1 rule . 

Bases : reg- (present) ; rex- (perfect) ; reet- (supine). 

/"Perfect: reet-us, rect-a, rect-nm, ruled or haring 
) been ruled. 

Pabticiples-v q eetodivb . r gg. en ^ s> reg-eu&a, reg-endum, jit to 
^ be ruled. 

INDICATIVE MpOD. 

Present Tense. 

reg-or, I am ruled reg-imur, we are ruled 

reg-ens, thou art ruled reg-iminl, ye are ruled 

reg-itur, he is ruled reg-untur, they are ruled 

Imperfect Tense. 

reg-ebar, I teas being ruled reg-ebamur, we were being ruled 
reg-ebarisor Xthou least being reg-ebamini, ye were being ruled 
reg-ebare,j ruled 

reg-ebatur, he was being ruled reg-ebantur, they were being ruled 

Future Tense. 

reg-ar, I shall be ruled reg-emur, we shall be ruled 

reg-eris or reg-emini, ye will be ruled 

reg-ere thou wilt be ruled 

reg-etur, he will be ruled reg-entur, they will be ruled 

Perfect Tense. 

rect-us sum, I was or have been rect-I sumus, we were or hare 

ruled been ruled 

rect-us es, thou wast or hast rect-I estis, ye were or have 

been ruled * been ruled 

rect-us eat, he was or has been rect-i suut, they were or have 
ruled been ruled 

Pluperfect Tense. * 

rect-us eram, I had 1 rect-I eramus, we had 1 ^ 

rect-iis eras, thou ha dot >- rect-I eratis, ye had J- , ■, 

xeet-bs erat, he had J ' rect-i erant, they had J 


Future-Perfect Tense. 


rect-ii^er5, 

I shall ) 

have 

rect-i erxmus, 

we shall 

j have 

rect-us ens, 

thou wilt j 

r been 

rect-i eritis, 

ye will 

I been 

rect-us erit, 

he will J 

\ ruled 

rect-I eruut, 

they will J 

| ruled 
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reg-3.r, 
reg-aris or 1 
reg-are, j 
reg-atur, < 
reg-amur, 
reg-aminl, 
reg-antur, 


reg-erer, 
reg-ererB or ) 
reg-erere, } 
reg-eretur, 
reg-eremur, 
reg-eremlni, 
reg-erentur, 

rect-us sim 
rect-us sis 
rect-us sit 
rect-I slums 
rect-i sitis 
rect-i slut 

reet-us essem, 
rect-us esses, 
reet-us esset, 
rect-I essemus, 
rect-I essetis, 
rect-I essent, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


IK PRINCIPAL SENTENCES. 

Pees ent Tense. 

I should he ruled 
thou wouldst he ruled 

he would le ruled 
we should he ruled 
ye ivould he ruled 
they would he ruled 

Imperfect Tense. 
I should he ruled 

s 

thou ivouldst be ruled 

he would he ruled 
we should he ruled 
ye would he ruled 
they would he ruled 

Perfect Tense. 

rare in principal 
sentences 

Pluperfect Tense. 
I should have been ruled 
thou wonldst have been ruled 
he would have been ? uled 
we should have been ruled 
ye would have been ruled 
they would have been ruled - 


IK DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 


(if) 2 were to be ruled 
(in order that ) I may he 
ruled 

(so that) I am ruled 
(although) X am ruled 


(if) I were being ruled 
(in order that ) 1 might 
he ruled 

(so tl^at) I was ruled 
(when, although , etc.} I 
was being ruled 


” Of) X were to have been 
ruled 

(«o that) X was ruled or 
i have been ruled 
(although) X have been 
rxded 


(if) X had been ruled 
'.when, although , etc.) 1 
had been i'uled 


reg-ere, 


reg-itor, 

reg-itor, 


7 IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

he (thou) ruled | reg-imlni, he (ye) ruled 

Future Tense. 
thou must he ruled I 

he must he ruled j reg-untor, they must be ruled 


INFINITIVE: 

Present : reg-i, to he ruled 

PERFECT : rect-us esse, to have been ruled 
Future : rectum iri, to he about to be ruled 
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ACCIDENCE, § 160 , 


§ 160, FOUETH (OE I) CONJUGATION. — PASSIVE 
VOICE. 

f Model : audio, I hem . 


Bases : and- (present) ; an&iv- (perfect) ; audit- (supine). 


Participles 


f Perfect : audit-us, audit-a, audit-um, heard or having 
I hem heard 

1 Gerundive : aud-iendus, aud-ienda, aud-iendum, fit 

l to he heard 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense. 

aud-ior, I am heard aud-imur, we are heard 

aud-iris, thou art heard aud-imini, ye are heard 

aud-Itur, he is heard aud-iuntur, they are heard 


Imperfect Tense, 

and debar, I teas Toeing heard aud-iebamur, we were being 

aud-iebaris or \thou least being aud-iebaminx, ye were being 
aud-iebare, / heard 

aud-iebatur, he loas being heard aud-iebautiir, they were being 

Future Tense. 

aud-iar^ 1 shall be heard aud-iemur, we shall be heard 

aud-ieris or aud-iemini, ye will be heard 

aud-iere, thou wilt be heard 

aud-ietur, he will be heard aud-ientur, they will be heard 

Perfect Tense. 

audit-us sum, I was or have been audit-I sumus, ice were or have 

„ „ heard been heard 

audit-us es, thou toast or hast audit -1 estis, ye were or have 

been heard * been heard 

audit-us est, he was or has been audit-i sunt, they were or have 

heard J een heard 


Pluperfect Tense. 

audit-us eram, I had 1 j audit-i eramus, we had 
audit-us eras, thou hadst U audit-i eratis, ye had 

audit-us erat, he had J audit-i erant, they had 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

audit-us Sro, I shall * I have audit-i erimus, we shall I have 

audit-us eris, thou wilt J- been audit-I eritis, ye will V been 

audit-us erit, he will J heard audit-i erunt, they will J heard 


I been 
j heard 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 310 OD. 


aud-Iar, 
aud-iaris or \ 
and-iare, / 
aud-iatur, ' 
aud-iamur, 
aud-iamini, 
aud-iantur, 

aud-rrer, 
aud-iren^or \ 
aud-Irgre, ) 
aud-iretiir, 
aud-iremur, 
aud-iremini, 
aud-irentur, 

audit-us sitn 
audit-us sis 
audit-us Bit 
audit-1 simiis 
aadit-i sltis 
audit-i siut 

audit-us essem, 
audit-us esses, 
audit-us esset, 
audit-i essemus, 
audit -i essetis, 
audit-I eseent. 


IJC PRINCIPAL SENTENCE?. 

Present Tense. 
I should be heard 

thou wouldst be heard 

he would be heard 
we should be heard 
ye would be heard 
they would be heard 

Imperfect Tense. 
I should be heard 

a 

thou wouldst be heard 

he would be heard 
we should be heard 
ye ivould be heard 
they would be heard 

Perfect Tense. 


IN DEPENDENT CLAESES. 


rare in principal 
sentences 


Pluperfect Tense. 
I should have been heard 
thou wouldst have been heard 
he would have been heard 
tee should have been heard 
ye would have been heard 
they would have been heard > 


(if) I were to be heard 
(in order that ) I may 
be heard 

(so that ) I am heard 
(although) lam heard 


(if) I were being heard 
(In order that) I might 
be heard 

(so that ) I was heard 
(when, although , etc.) I 
was being heard 


(if) Iwere to have been 
heard 

(so that) I was heard 
or have been heard 
(although) I have been 
heard 


(if) I had been heard 
(when, although, etc.) I 
had been heard 


aud-ire, 

• 

aud-itor, 

aud-itor. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

be (thou) heard j and-Inuni, be (ye) heard 

Fox ltre- Tense. 

thou must be heard i 

he must be heard J aud-iuntor, they must be heard 


INFINITIVE. 

Present : aud-irl, to be heard 

Perfect : audit-us esse, to have been heard 
Future : auditum in. to be about to be heard 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 161 — 165. 


Alternative Forms of Verbs (Passive). 

§ 161 . Gerundive, In the third and fourth conjugations 
the terminations -nnd-us, -mnd-us, are sometimes used 
instead of -ena-iis, -lend-us ; thus we find regundus for the 
more usual regendus, and forms corresponding to audiundus 
instead of to audiendus. 

[A similar variation is found in the gerund ; e.g. petundl 
(genitive), from peto, I seek ; venlundum (nominative), from 
venio, I come.] 


§ 162. Pluperfect Subjunctive . — Tins tense consists of the 
perfect participle of the verb and the imperfect subjunctive 
of sum. On reference to § 134 it will be seen that the 
latter has two forms, essem and forem, esses and fores, etc. 
Either of these may be used in the formation of the 
pluperfect subjunctive, though only the more usual form 
(essem, etc.) is, to save space, given in the preceding tables. 

Thus, the pluperfect subjunctive passive of am5 may be 
conjugated as follows : — 


amat-us forem, I should have been 
loved 

amat-us fores, thou woukht have 
been loved 

amat-us foret, he would have been 
loved 


amat-x foremus, we should have 
been loved 

amat-i foretis, ye would have 
been loved 

forent, they would have 
been loved 


§ 163. Present Infinitive . — A longer form, common in 
early Latin, is occasionally found in the poetry of the 
classical age ; it consists of the ordinary present infinitive 
passive (of which the final I is shortened) and the syllable 
-er. The following are examples : — 


Present Indie. Act. 


Pres. Inf. Toss. 

Pres. Inf. Pass, 
(old form). * 

First | 

f cur-o, 

I care for 

cur- arl 

cur-arier 

Conjugation 1 

l laud-o, 

I praise 

laud-ari 

laud-aner 

Second f 

r immisc-eo, 

I mingle 

immisc-erl 

immisc-enex 

Conjugation! 

L torqu-eo, 

I twist 

torqu-en 

torqu-erier 

Third j 

f admitt-o, 

I admit 

admitt-i 

admitt-ier 

Conjugation' 

t defend-o, 

I defend 

defend-i 

defend-Igr 

Fourth j 

f moll-io, 

1 soften 

moll-lrl 

moll drier 

Conjugation 1 

[reper-io, 

I find 

reper-Iri 

reper-irier 
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Additional Tenses of Yeres (Passive). 

§ 164 . The perfect participle is frequently found in 
combination with one or other of those portions of the verb 
sum, I am , which are formed from the perfect base, as 
shown below. To illustrate the exact meaning of these 
tenses (to which no special names have been given), it will 
be convenient to take, instead of one of the model verbs 
conjugated in this chapter, the verb 

par-o, par-are, parav-i, parat-um, I make recola, 
which has perfect participle parat-us, ready or made ready. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
WitS the Perfect Tense. 


parat-us ful, I wax ready 
parat-us fuisti, thov wast ready 
parat-us fiut, he was ready 


parat-I f annus, we ice re ready 
parat-I fuistTs, ye iiwre r* ad u 
parat-I fuerunt or filer e, they 


] werertaoy 

With the Pluperfect Tense. 
parat-us fueram, Iliad been ready. etc. etc. 
With the Future- Perfect Tense. 
parat-us fiierh, I shall have been ready . etc. etc. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

With the Perfect Tense. 
parat-us fuerim. 

With the Pluperfect Tense. 
parat-iis fuissem, I should have been ready. 


INFINITIVE. 

With the Perfect Tense : parat-us fiiisse, to have been ready. 

Obs. The perfect participle with perfect indicative of sum is never 
used by the best writers as the equivalent of the perfect participle 
with the present indicative of sum, e.g. paratus ful means I was 
ready, never (like paratus sum) I was made ready or I hare been 
made ready. 

But the other tenses given above, though they have the assigned 
meanings where the sense admits it. are often respectively equivalent 
to the forms given in the tables (§§ 157 — 160). t n. : — 
amatus fueram = amatus eram j amatus fuerim — amatus aim 
amatus fuero = amatus 8ro j amatus fuissem = amatus essem 
amatus fiiisse = amatus esse. 


§165. Future- Perfect Infinitive. — This consists of the perfect 
participle followed by fore (future infinitive of sum) ; amat-us 
fore, to be about to have been loved. 
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accidence, §§ 166 — 167 . 


§ 166 Paradigm op the Four Conjugations — 
Present Base (Active). 


Present Participle. 

Present Infinitive. 

j Gerund. 

am- arts * 

mon- i 
reg- L -ens 
and-i-J 

amt- are 
mon-ere 
reg-ere 
aud-ire 

— _ 

am-anc 
[ mon- ] 
reg- ' 
aud-i-J 

i-nm 

j- -end-um 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 



- . -A.'-*, vy Vi/, 

Present 

Tense 

~^ 3 > -amus, -atis. -ant 

mon-eo Sf - ^ 5 “ * J auij 

reg 6 -Is it’ f ' -“ US ’ - §t J s ’ 

aud-15 -is’ It ‘- lmus - - ItJs - ~ mt 

5 8 ’ -lmus, -Itis, -iunt 

Imperfect 

Tense 

am-a- \ 
mon-e- 1 , 

reg-e- f “ bam > - bas > -bat, -bamus, -batis, -bant 

1 aud-ie- J 

Future 

Tense 

am-a- l ” ■ — - 

mon-e- / ' bo ’ ' b!s > -Wt, -birnus, -bxtls, -bunt 

reg- \ 

and-i- / ‘ am > “ es > -emus, -etis, -ent 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 


Present 

Tense 

aud’-I- } ‘ am ’ ' as ’ ‘ at| - atIs . -ant 

Imperfect 

Tense 

am-a- 
mon-e- 1 

reg-e- r rem > ' re3 > -r0t, -remixs; -retls, -rent 

aud-x- J 

impejrative mood 

Present. 

Future. 

am-a, -ate 
mon-e, -ete 
reg-e, -xte 
aud-if -ite j 

-atote, -ants ~ 
mon-eto, -eto, .state, -ento 

6 -Itote, -unto 

aud-ito, -Ito, -Itote, -Iu.n to 
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§ 167 . Paradigm of the Four Conjugations. — 
Present Base (Passive). 


Gerundive. 

Present Infinitive. 

am-and-us 

- « . 
am-an 

mon- ) 

mon-eri 

°r eg- V -end-as 

reg-i 

aud-i-J 

aud-Iri 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Preset 

Tense 

am- or, -aris, -atur, 
mon-£or, -eris, -etur, 
reg-or, -eris, -ltur, 
aud-ior, -iris, -ltur, 

-amur, -amini, -antur | 
-emur, -emlni, -entur ! 
-imur, -iminl, -untur j 
-imur, -Iminl, -inntur J 

Imperfect 

Tense 

am-a- 1 
mon-e- 
reg-e- j 
and-ie-J 

-bir /- bari3 .' 
D4r ’\-bare, 

^-batur, -bamur, -bamini,-bantur j 

| 

Future 

Tense 

am-a- ^ 
mon-e- J 
reg- 1 
aud-i- J 

W } 

--bitur, -bimur, -bimini. -bunt dr j 
-etur, -emur, -emlni, -entur j 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present 

Tense 

am-er, 
mon-e-' 
reg- 
aud-i- _ 

eris o 

- -ar, - 

r -ere, - 

Caria, I 
Care, J 

etur, -emur, -emlni, -entur 

-atur, -amur, -amini, -antur 

Imperfect 

Tense 

am-a- ^ 
: mon-e- 1 
! reg-e- 
aud-i- J 

prer.i 

f -reris, ] 
l-rere, j 

J--retur, -remur, -remini, -rentur 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 

Future. 

§m-are, -amini 
mon-ere, -emlni 
reg-ere, -iminl 
aud-Ire, -imini 

am-ator, -ator, -antor 
mon-etor, -etSr, -entor 
reg-itor, -itor, -ustor 
aud-itor, -Itor, -iuntor 






06 


ACCIDENCE, 168 — 169, 


§ 168. Paradigm of the Four Conjugations. — 
Perfect Base. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Perfect 

Tense 

amav- 1 
monu- 

rex- 
audiv- „ 

- -I, -istl, -it, -imus, -istis, -erunt or -ere 

Pluper 

FECT 

Tense 

amav- 'j 
monu- 
rex- | 
andlv- J 

- -eram, -eras, -erat, -eramus, -eratis, -erant 

Future- 1 
Perfect 
Tense 

amav- ^ 
monu- 1 
rex- j 
audiv- J 

j- -er5, -ens, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, erint 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Perfect 

Tense 

amav- ' 
monu- 

rex- 
audiv- „ 

-erim, -ens, -erit, -erimus, -Sritis, -erint 

Pluper- 
fect 
Tense ! 

amav- 'j 
mon-u- 1 
rex- | 
audiv- J 

j- -issem, -isses, -isset, -issemus, -issetis, -issent 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 





amav- 1 \ 

Perfect 

“ [■« 

Tense 


audiv- J 







THE FOUR REGULAR CONJUGATIONS. 
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§ 169 . Paradigm of the Four Conjugations. — 
Supine Base. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 


Future Participle. 

Future Infinitive. 

*■ Supine. 

ams>t- 'i 
moult- - v 
rect- r ur ' us 
audit- J 

amat- " 
inoait- 
reet- 

audlt- J 

. . . 

- -ur-us esse 

amat- ^ 
mcnit- 
rect- 
audlt- J 

- -urn, -■& 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Perfect Participle. 



Perfect Infinitive. 

Future Infinitive. 

amat- ' 
monit- 
rect- 
au&It- J 

- -us 

amat- ' 
mouit- 
rect- 
audlt- J 

- -us esse 

amat- - 
mdnifc- 
rect- 
audit- J 

- -um in 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


amat- 1 
Perfect monit- 
Tf.xse I rect- 

j audit- _ 

- -us sum, es, est, -i sumus, estis, sunt 

PLcrER - 

TbS8B j audit- j 

- -us eram, eras, erat, -i eramus, eratis, erant 

FurmuJ^ 

PERFECT _ . 

s:s..j 

j- -us ero, eris, erit, -i erimus, entis, erunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


i amat- ' 
Perfect mcnit- 
Tense rect- 

; audit- v 

- -us sim, sis, sit, -i simus, sitis, siut 

:s.i 

FECT | 

TEKSE j audit- J 

j>-us essem, esses, esset, -I essemus, e^setis, essent 
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CHAPTER XIX.— third conjugation, with 
THE SHORT-I FORMS OF THE FOURTH. 

§ 170 . Model : capid, I take. 

Principal Parts : cap-15, cep-I, capt-um. 

Bases : cap- (present) ; eep- (perfect) ; capt- (supine). 
Parti- ) Present : eap-iens (gen. capient-is), takinq. 
cirles J Future : capt-uriis, capt-ura, capt-urum, about to take. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

_ Present. (I take.) 
cj-p-jo cap-imus 

cap-is cap-itis 

cap-it cap-iunt 

w Imperfect. (7 was taking.) 
cap-iebam cap-iebamiis 

cap-iebas cap-iebatis 

cap-iebat cap-iebant 

w ^Future. (7 shall take.) 

cap-iemus 

c ?P'if s cap-ietis 

eap-iet cap -lent 

Perfect. ( I took or have taken.) 
cep-i ^ cep-imus 

cep-istl cep-istis 

c ®P'^t cep-erunt or 

eep-ere 

Pluperfect. (I had taken.) 
eep-eram cep-eramus 

c fl ) *! r S' s cep-eratis 


cep-erat 


cep-erant 


FuTaKE-PEBPECT. {I shall have 
taken.) 

eep-ero cep-erimus 

c ! p '! r J s cep-eritis 

cep-erit cep-erint 


INFINITIVE. 


VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES 

rTTVTT! . 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. (7 should take.) 
cap-iam f cap-iamus 

eap-ias cSp-iatis 

cap-iat cap-iant 

Imperfect, (jr should be 
taking.) 

cap-erem cap-eremus 

eap-eres cap-eretis 

cap-eret cap-erent 

Perfect. 

cep-erim cep-erimus 

c ®2'B r i s cep-eritis 

cep-erit cep-erint 

Pluperfect, (7 should have 

taken.) 

cep-issem cep-issemus 

cep-isses cep-issetis 

cep-isset cep-issent 

IMPEBATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (Take.) 
c ap-e cap-ite 

Future. (Thou shalt or 
must take.) 

cap-ito cap-itote 

cap-ito cap-iunto 


^u'uuuvl. aTTUTTxrn 

5™ : C - p ‘. Sr !’ *<> ta *• {Norn. cap-Iendum) 

A cap-iendum. 


lv /cave zanen 

FUTURE: captur-iis esse, to be 

about to take 


Ace. capt-nm, to take 


ken Acc . cap-iendum, taking 

* be Gen. cap-iendi 

JDat. cap-iendo 
Abl. cap-iendo 
SUPINE. 

1 Abl. capt-fi, in tali 



TTTTRT) CONJUGATION, WITH SHORT I. 
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PASSIVE YOICE. 


{ Perfect: capt-us, eapt-a, eapt-um, t alien or having 

been taken. 

Gerundive : cap-iendus, cap-ienda, cap-iendum, fit to he 

taken. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. (I am taken.') 
cap-ior cap-imur 

cap -e ns cap-iminl 

eap-itur cap-iuntur 

Imperfect. {I was being taken.') 
cap-iebar cap-iebamur 

cap-ieba#is or « 

cap-!ebare cap-iebaminl 

cap-iebatur cap-iebantur 

Future. (J shall be taken.) 
eap-iar cap -lemur 

cap Tens or 

capdere cap-lemini 

capdetur c&pdentur 

Perfect. {I was taken or have 
been taken.) 

capt-us sum capt-I sum us 

capt-us es capt-I estis 

capt-us est capt-I sunt 

Pluper fect. {/ had been taken.) 
capt-us eram capt-I eramus 

capt-us eras capt-I eratis 

capt-us erat capt-I erant 

Future-Perfect. {I shall have 
been taken.) 

capt-us ero capt-I erimiis 

capt-us ens capt-I eritis 

capt-us erlt capt-I erunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. (1 am or may be taken.) 
capdar eapdamur 

capdaris or 

w cap -i are cap-iamlnl 

cap-iatur cap-iantur 

Imperfect, (I was or might be 
taken. ) 

cap-erer cap-eremur 

cap-ereris or 

cap-erer^ cap-eremim 

cap-eretur cap-erentdr 


Perfect. 

capt-us sim capt-I slums 

capt-us sis capt-I sltis 

capt-iis sit capt-I sint 

Pluperfect. {I should have been 
taken.) 

capt-us essem capt-I essemus 

capt-us esses capt-I essetis 

capt-us esset capt-I essent 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. {Be taken.) 
eap-ere cap-iminl 

Future. (Thou shalt or must be 
taken.) 

cap -i tor 

cap-itor cap-iuntor 


VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 
INFINITIVE. 


Present : cap-I, to be taken. 

Perfect : capt-us esse, to have been taken. 

Future : captum M, to be about to be taken. 

All verbs of the third conjugation (i.e. with pres. inf. act. ending 
in -ere) which in the pres, indie, act. end in -id are conjugated like 
capio, as also are deponents of the third conjugation ending in -lor. 
A list of these verbs is given in §§ 190, 195. 

Obs. Capio is conjugated like audio in those parts in which the i of 
audio is followed by a vowel, i.e. in which the i is short (I) ; in other 
parts capio is conjugated like rego. 
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CHAPTER XX.— DEPONENT VERBS. 

§ 171 . As already stated (§ 120, Note 2), some Latin verbs 
which are conjugated in the passive only are the equivalents 
of English active verbs; such verbs are called deponents , 
because they were considered by the old grammarians to 
lay aside (deponere) their passive meaning. 

It is not in all cases clear what was originally the force 
of the passive form in these verbs, but in many of them it 
was evidently reflexive, e.g . ampleetpr, / embrace, ue. twine 
myself around (from plectd, I plait , and the prefix ambi-, 
around), glonor, I boast, i.e. glorify myself. 

But whatever the origin of the deponent verbs may have 
been, they are for all practical purposes equivalent both in 
force and in usage to active verbs, either transitive (as 
ampleetor) or intransitive (as glorxor). 

§ 172 , The existence in early Latin of an active form of 
many verbs which were deponent in classical times accounts 
for the first and second at least of the following non- 
deponent parts which belong to all deponent verbs; — 

(1) Present Participle 

(2) Future Participle (and consequently 

Future Infinitive) l active in form, 

(3) Gerund 

(4) Supine 

(5) Gerundive passive in meaning. 

For examples, see §§ 178 — 181. r 

Note. — In some deponent verbs the perfect participle is sometimes 
passive in meaning ; e.g. veneror, I to or ship, has perfect participle 
tfeneratiis, worshipped (passive), or having worshipped (deponent). 

§ 173 . There are four conjugations of deponent verbs 
resembling those of legular passive verbs (§§ 157 — 160, 
§ 163), with the addition of the aforesaid forms from the 
corresponding active conjugations. Models are given in 
§§ 178—181. 

Three deponent verbs and their compounds (§ 195) are 
conjugated like eapior (§ 170). 



DEPONENT VERBS. 
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§ 174 . Deponent verbs have no perfect tenses active in 
form, and consequently no perfect base ; all their tenses are 
formed from the present and supine bases in the same way 
as the tenses of the passive voice of regularverbs (see § 133) 
The supine base of deponent verbs of the first, second, and 
fourth, conjugations is formed from the present base in 
accordance with rules given in § 136 for active verbs, 
except in the case of the deponents enumerated in §§ 193, 
196. The supine bases of deponents of the third conjugation 
must be learned from §§ 194, 195. 

§ U5. The alternative forms and additional tenses of 
passive verbs mentioned in §§ 161 — 164 are found also in 
deponent verbs. 

§ 176 . Semi -Deponents. 

Four verbs are deponent in their perfect, pluperfect, and 
future-perfect tenses only (including perfect infinitive and 
perfect participle), viz. : — 

Pres. Indio. Pres. Inf. Perf. Indie. 

, f aud-ed, I dare aud-ere aus-us sum 

second J gatl(i -ed t j rejoice gaud-ere gavis-us sum 

conjugation / am accustomed sol-ere solit-us sum 

Third Conj. fld-o, I trust fld-ere fis-us sum 

So also the compounds confl&d, I trust , and diffido, I distrust. 

§ 177 . Perfect Participles with Active Meaning. 

Prea. Indie. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part, 

cen-d, I dine cen-are cenat-us, harlmj dined 

iur-o, I swear iur-are iurat-us, having sworn 

pot-o, I dr i nh pot-are pot-us, dr?u/Z'(act.orpass.) 

plac-ee, I am plac-ere placxt-us, haring pleased 

pleasing 

prand-eo, Hunch prand-ere prans-us, having lunched 
cresc-5, I grow eresc-ere cret-us, sprung 

suesc-o t * I become suesc-ere suet-iis, accustomed 

accustomed 

And some others, from intransitive verbs ; e.g. adultus, grown vp r 
from adolesco, I grow up; nupta, married , from nubo, lam married 
(to a mail). 

Obs. It is only the perfect participle of these verbs that is 
deponent ; the perfect tenses of the indicative, subjunctive, and 
infinitive are active in form as well as meaning, e.g. ceifevi, inravi, 

* Su is in this verb pronounced as sw in sweet See § 8. 


First 
Conj. ' 

Second 
Conj. ' 

Third 
Conj. ' 
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Accidence, §§ 178 — 179. 


§178. DEPONENT VERBS. — FIRST CONJUGATION. 
Model : hortor, I exhort . 

Principal Parts : hort-ari, hortat-us sum. 


Bases p hort- (present) ; hortat- (supine). 

§ /’PRESENT : hort-ans (gen. hortant-is), exhorting. 
g ? Future : hortat-iirus, hortat-ura, hortat-urum, about U exhort 
| J Perfect : hortat-us, hortat-a, hortat-nm, having exhorted. 

£ (Gerundive: hort-andus, hort-anda, hort-andum, to he exhorted 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. {I exhort.) 
hort-or hort-amiir 

hort-aris or -are hort-amini 
hort-atur hort-antur 

Imperfect. (I was exhorting .) 
hort-abar hort-abamur 
hort-abaris or 

hort-abare hort-abaminl 
hort-abatur hort-abantur 

Future. ( I shall exhort .) 
hort-abor hort-abimur 

hort-aberls or 

hort-abere hort-abimini 
hort-abitur hort-abuntur 
Perfect. (J exhorted or have 
exhorted .) 

hortat-us sum hortat-i s&mus 
hortat-hs es hortat-i estis 
hortat-us est hortat-i sunt 
Pluperfect. (I had exhorted.) 
hortat-us Sram hortat-i eramus 
hortat-hs eras hortat-i eratis 
hortat-us erat hortat-i erant 
Future-Perfect. {I shall have 
^ exhorted .) 

hortat-us ero hortat-i erimiis 
hortat-us eris hortat-i eritis 
hortat-us erit hortat-i erunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. (I should exhort.) 

hort-er hort-eraur 

hort-eris^or ^ 

hort-ere hort-emini 
hort-etur hort-entur 

Imperfect. (/ should be ex- 
horting.) 

hort-arer hort-aremur 
hort-areris or 
hort-arere hort-aremini 
hort-aretur hort-arentur 
Perfect. 

hortar-us sim hortat-i simus 
hortat-us sis hortat-i sltis 

hortat-hs sit hortat-i sint 

Pluperfect. (J should have 
exhorted.) 

hortat-us essem hortat-i essemus 
hortat-us esses hortat-i essetis 
hortat-us esset hortat-i essent 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
^Present. {Exhort.) 
hort-are hort-amini 

Future. {Thdu shalt or must 
exhort .) 

hort-ator 

hort-ator hort-antor 


INFINITIVE. 

Present : hort-ari, to exhort 
Perfect : hortat-us esse, to have 
exhorted 

Future : hortatur-us esse, to he 
~ about to exhort 


VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 


GERUND. 

(Novi, hort-andum) 

Aeo. hort-andum, exhorting 
Gen . hort-andi 
Dai. hort-ando 
All. hort-ando 


. t SUPINE. 

Aoe - hortat-nm, to exhort \ AM. hortat-4, in exhorting 



DEPONENT VERBS — SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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§ 179. DEPONENT VERBS.— SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Model : vereor, I fear. 

Principal Parts : ver-eri, verit-us sum. 

Bases : ver- (present) ; vent- (supine). 

§ ("present : ver-ens (gen. verent-is) , fearing, 

t J Future : verit-urus, verit-ura, verit-urum, about to fear. 

g | Perfect: verit-us, verit-a, verit-um, having ftared. 

< I Gerundive : ver-endus, ver-enda, ver-endum, Jit to be feared . 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. {I fear.) 
ver-eor ver-emur 

ver-e»sorver-ere ver^mini 
ver-etur ver-entur 

Imperfect. (/ wax fearing.) 
ver-ebar ver-ebamur 

ver-ebaris or 

ver-ebaie ver-ebamini 

ver-ebatur ver-ebantur 

Future, (1 shall fear.) 
ver-ebor ver-ebimur 

ver-eberis or 

ver-ebere ver-ebimini 

ver-ebitur ver-ebuntur 

PERFECT. (I feared or have 
feared.) 

verit-us sum verit-i siimus 

verit-us es verit-i estis 

verit-us est verit-i sunt 

Pluperfect. (/ ha&Jear-df 
verit-us eram verit-i eramus 

verit-us era3 verit-i eratis 

verit-us erat verit-i eraut 

Future-Perfect. (I shall have 
feared.) 

verit-us ero verit-I erimus 

verit-us eris verit-i eritis 

verit-us erit verit-i erunt 


i SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. {I should fear.) ■ 

| ver-ear ver-eamur 

i ver -earls Gi- 
ver -eare ver-eamiui 

ver-eatur ver-eantur 

Imperfect. {. I should be fearing . ) 
ver-erer ver-eremiir 

ver-ereris or 

ver-erere ver-eremini 

ver-eretur ver-erentur 

Perfect. 

verit-us sim verit-i Bimus 

verit-us sis verit-i slfcis 

verit-us sit verit-i sint 

Pluperfect. r '/ should have 

ft aid.) 

verit-us essem verit-i essemus 
verit-us esses verit-i essetis 

verit-us esset verit-i essent 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (Fear.) 
ver-ere ver-emini 

Future. (Thou shall or must 

fear.) 

ver-etor 

ver-etor ver-entor 


VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 
INFINITIVE. _ GERUND. 

Present : ver-eri, to fear (front, ver-endum) 

Perfect : verit-us esse, to have Ace. ver-endum , fearing 

feared Gen. ver-endi 

FUTURE : veritur-us esse, to be Fat . ver-endo 

about to fear Abl. ver-en&d 


Acc . verit-um, to fear 
L. Q. 


SUPINE. 

| Abl. verit-u, in fearing 

8 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 180 — 181 . 


§180. DEPONENT VEBBS. — THIRD CONJUGATION, 

Model : loquor, I speak. 

Principal Parts : loqui, locut-us sum. 


Bases reloqu- (present); locut- (supine). 


ei 

■< 

CL, 


Present: loqu-ens (gen. loquent-is), speaking. 

Future: 15cut-urus, locut-ura, loeut-urum, about to $peak. 

Perfect : locut-us, locut-a, locut-um, having spolien . 
Gerundive: loau-endus, loqu-enda, loqu-endum, Jit to be spoken . 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 

loqu-or 
loqu-eris or 
loqu-ere 
loqu-itur 


(7 speak .) 

loqu-imur 


loqu-inuni 

loqu-untur 


Present 

loqu-ar 
loqu-aris or 
loqu-are 
loqu-atur 


(I should speak.) 

loqu-amur 

rr 

15 qu- am ini 
loqu-antur 


Imperfect. (7 teas speaking.') 

loqu-ebar loqu-ebamiir 

loqu-ebaris or 

loqu-ebare loqu-ebaminl 

Ioqu-ebatur loqu-ebantur 

Future. (7 shall speak.) 
loqu-ar loqu-emiir 

loqu-eris or 

loqu-ere loqu-emini 

loqu-etur loqu-entur 

Perfect. (7 spoke or have 
spoken.) 

locut-us sum locut-I sumus 

locut-us es locut-i estis 

iocut-iis est locut-i sunt 


Plupepfect. 
locut-us eram 
locut-us eras 
locdt-us erat 


(7 hacl spoken.) 

locut-i eramus 
locut-i eratis 
locut-i erant 


Future-Perfect. (7 shall 
have spoken.) 

locut-us ero 15cut-i erimus 

locut-us eris locut-i eritis 

locut-us erit locut-i erunt 


Imperfect. (7 should be speak • 
ing.) 

loqu-erer loqu-ereinur 

loqu-erens or 

loqu-erere loqu-eremini 

loqu-eretur loqu-erentux 

Perfect. 

locut-us aim * locut-i slums 
locut-us sis locut -i sitis 

locut-us sit locut-i sint 

Pluperfect. (7 should have 

spoken.) 

Iocut-iis essem locut-i essemus 

loeut-us esses locut-i essetis 

locut-us esset locut-i essent 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (Speak.) 
loqu-ere ^loqu-imini 

Future. (Thou shalt or must 
speak.) 

loqu-itor 

loqu-itor loqu-untor 


VERBAL SUB ST ANTIYE S. 

INFINITIVE. 


Present . loqu-I, to speak 
Perfect ; locut-us esse, to have 
spoken 

Future: loeutur-iis esse, to be 
about to speak 


GERUND. 

(Nbm. 15qu-endum) 

Ago. loqu-endum, speaking 
Gen. loqu-endi 
Bat. loqu-endo 
Abl. loqu-endo 

Abl. locut-ii, in speaking 


SUPINE. 

Aoc. locut-um, to speak 
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§ 181. DEPONENT VERBS.— FOURTH 
CONJUGATION. 

Model : partior, 1 dMcle. 

Principal Parts : part-in, partlt-zis sum. 

Bases : part- (present,) ; partlt- (supine). 

{ Present : part-tens (gen. partient-is\ dividing. 

Future : partit-urus, partit-ura, partlt-urum,' about to divide. 

Perfect: partit-us, parlit-a, partlt-um, baring divided. 

G ercndive : part-iendus, part-ienda, part-iendum, jit tube divided. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (7 divide.) 

part-iof part-im&r 

part-iris or 

part-ire part-mini 

part-itur part-iuntur 

Imperfect. (7 was dividing.) 
part-iefcar part-iebamur 

part-iebaris or 

part-iebare part-iebamml 

part-iebatur part-iebantur 

Future. (/ shall divide.) 
part-iar part-iemur 

part-ieris or 

part-ieie part-iemini 

part-ietur part-ientur 

Perfect. (I divided or have 
divided.) 

partit-us sum partlt-I sumus 

partit-us es partit-i estis 

partit-us est partlt-I sunt 

Pluperfect. ( I had divided \) 
partit-us eram partit-i eiamus 
partit-us eras _partlt-l eratis 

partit-us erat partit-i eraut 

Future-Perfect. {I shall have 
(divided.) 

partit-us ero partit-i erimus 
partit-us ens partit-i eritis 

partit-us erit partit-i erunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. {I should divide.) 

part-iar part-iamur 

part-iaris or 

part-iare part-iamini 
part-iatur part-iantur 

Imperfect. (7 should he 
dividing.) 

part-irer part-iremur 

part-ireris 

part-irere part-iremlni 
part-Iretur part-irentur 

Perfect. 

partit-us sim partit-i slmus 
partit-us sis partit-i sitis 
partit-us sit partit-i sint 

PLUPERFECI. (7 should have 
divided.) 

partit-us essem partit-I esBemus 
partit-us esses partit-i essetis 
partit-us esset partit-i essent 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (Divide.) 


part -Ire 
Future. 

part-Itor 

part-Itor 


part-immi 

(Thou shall or must 
divide j 


part-iuntor 


VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 


INFINITIVE. 

Present: part-iri, to divide 
Perfect: partit-us esse, to have 
dividtd 

Future partitur-us esse, to be 
about to divide 


Acc partit-um, to divide 


GEIIFND. 

(Xom. part-iendum) 

Ace, pait-iendum, dividing 
Gen. part-Iendi 
Bat. pa.t-ieado 
Abl. part-iendo 
SUPINE. 

j Abl. par tit- u, in dividing 
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t 

CHAPTER XXI.— PRINCIPAL PARTS OF VERBS. 

r 

§ 182 . In order to conjugate a Latin verb, it is necessary 
to know (1) to which conjugation it belongs, and (2) its 
present, perfect, and supine bases. The conjugation is 
shown by the ending of the present infinitive active (§ 135), 
and the three bases are ascertained from (a) the** present 
infinitive active, (b) the perfect indicative active, (c) the 
accusative supine (§ 131). It is also necessary, in order to 
distinguish verbs conjugated like capio (§ 170) from other 
verbs of the third conjugation, to know the present indica- 
tive active (first pei’son singular). 

Deponent verbs have, as explained in § 174, present and 
supine bases only. 

§ 183 . The perfect base is formed from the verbal stem * 
in six different ways, viz. : — 

A. — By reduplication, i.e. by means of a prefix consisting 
of the first consonant of the verb and a short vowel (the 
vowel being e or that of the first syllable of the verb),; 

B. — By vowel-lengthening (a becoming e, unless v 
follows) ; 

C. — By the addition of s, which combines with a pre- 
ceding c or g into x ; 

D. — By the addition of v preceded by a long vowel ; 

E. — By the addition of u. 

F. — The remaining form of the perfect base is that i xu 
which it is identical with the present base, or (§ 189, F.) 
with the verbal stem. 

* The verbal stem is often, but by no mean always, identical with 
the present base. Thus the verbal stem of frango (§ 189, B) is frag-, 
from which are formed the present base frang-, the perfect base 
ffeg-, and (by change of g to c before t), the supine base fract-. 
This “ verbal stem ” is of no practical importance to the learner, but 
its existence affords an explanation of forms otherwise unintelligible, 
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§ 184. The supine base is formed from the verbal stem 
by the addition of (1) t (sometimes it) or (2) s ; the latter 
combines with a preceding c or g into x. The more usual 
ending of the supine base is t ; s is, generally sp-aking, 
found when the verbal stem ends in d obi. (The supine 
may often be remembered by the help of an English deriva- 
tive ; e.g . i£ caution/’ “ motion,” “ vote,” from caved, mbveo, 
voveo respectively, § 18S, B.) 

§ 185. The following list contains all common verbs of the 
third conjugation, and those verbs of the first, second, and 
fourth* conjugations $vhich form their perfect and supine 
differently from amo, moneo, and audio respectively; except — 

(a) Inceptive verbs formed from simple verbs which are 
in use (§ 281), the perfect and supine of these, if they exist, 
being the same as the perfect and supine of the simple verb ; 

(b) Compound verbs which contain the simple verb 
unchanged in form, but drop the reduplication (if any) in 
the perfect, e.g. — 

Simple verb : duc-o -ere dnx-I duct-um lead 

Compound verb : abduc-d -ere abdux-I abduct- nm lead away 

Simple verb: pell-o -ere pepul-I puls-um drive 

Compound verb : impeli-o -ere impiil-i impuls-um drive on 

But one compound at least is given of verbs which when 
compounded change in form or retain the reduplication in 
the perfect. Compound verbs of which the simple forms 
aie not in use, e.g. abnuo, 1 refuse , are also given. 

Forthe changes undergone by prepositions in composition, see § 202; 
for vowel change in compound verbs, see § 2 s 3. 

§ 186. In this list the verbs of each conjugation are 
classed according to the formation of their perfect base, and 
in each class the verbs with supine base ending in s (if any) 
follow those with supine base ending in t. 

The student should learn the principal parts as hers arranged , 
and later on ttst his knowledge by the alphabetical list in Ch. XXVI. 
Beginners may confine their attention to verbs printed in dark type. 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 187 — 188. 

§ 187 . First Conjugation. 

A. — Perfect formed by reduplication. 


Present Indie. 

Infin. 

Perfect 

Supine. 


d-o*(§§ 222,223) % 

-are 

ded-I 

dat-um 

give 

Compounds be- 
long to 3rd conj. 
(§ 189, A.), except 




«■ 

circumd-o (§22-1) 

-are 

circum&ed-S 

circumdat-um 

pvt round 

st-o 

-are 

stet-i 

stat-um 

stand 

Compounds (few 





having sup.) as 

praest-o 

-are 

praestit-I 

< praestat-um ( 

1 praestit-um J 

excel 

Except 





circumst-o 

-are 

circumstet-I 

— 

stand avow 

B. — Perfect formed by vowel-lengthening. 


iuv-5 (§ 204) 

-are 

iuv-i 

f 

iut-um 

lavat-um 'i 

hel}\ deliglt 

lav-o (§199) 

-are 

l^’^perf.part. 

j laut-iis j- 

( I5t-us J 

wash 


C. — Perfect formed by S : none . 


D. — Perfect formed by V preceded by long vowel (A). 


This Is the way in which the perfect base of amo and of other verbs of 
first conj ligation not included in this list is formed. The supine is irregi 

in— 


pot-5 (§ 177) 

-are 

potav-i 

(pot-urn or ) 
i potat-um J 

drink 

E. — Perfect formed by II. 



cr5p-5 

-fire 

crepiL-I 

crepit-^im 

rattle 

chb-o 

-are 

cubii-i 

cubit-um 

lie down 

dom-o 

*-ar5 

domu-i 

domit-um 

tame 

enic-o 

-are 

enicii-I 

onect-um 

wear to dca 

frlc-o 

-are 

fricu-i 

j frict-um or ) 

m 

rub 




i fricat-um f 


plic-d 

-are 

j plicav-i 
( plicii-i 

plicat-um ( 
plicit-um J 

fold 

sec-6 

-are 

secu-i 

seet-um 

cut 


* Do is, properly speaking, an irregular verb ; but as it diverges from 
first conjugation in> quantity only, it is included in this list. 
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Present Indie. 

Iniiru 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


son-o (§ 204) 

-are 

SOHU-1 

sonit-um 

srnind 

ton-6 

-are 

tonu-I 

tonit-mn 

thunder 

vet-o 

-are 

vefcu-I 

vetit-um 

forbid 

mic-5 

So comp., except 

-are 

micii-i 

0 

vibrate 

dlmie-d 

-are 

dlmicav-l 

dlmicat-nm 

fight 

F. — Perfect base identical with present base : none. 

§ 188. Second Conjugation. 

A. — Perfect formed by reduplication. 

mord-eo 

-ere 

m^mord-I 

mors-txm 

bite 

pend-eo 

-ere 

pepend-i 

— 

be suspended 

spond-eo 

-ere 

spopond-I 

spons-um 

promise 

tond-gd 

-erg 

totond-i 

tons-nm 

clip 


B. — Perfect formed by vowel -lengthening. 


cav-eo 

-ere 

cav-I 

caut-um 

betmre of 

fav-eo 

-ere 

fav-I 

faut-um 

be favourable 

fov-eo 

•erg 

fov-x 

fot-um 

cherish 

mov-eo 

-ere 

mov-I 

mot-um 

set in motion 

vov-So 

-ere 

vov-I 

vot-um 

VOU} 

sed-eo 

-ere 

sed-I 

sess-um 

sit 

Compounds as 

possid-ed 

-ere 

possed-i 

possess-um 

possess 

Except 

circumsed-eo 

-ere 

circumsed-I 

circumsess-um besiege 

supersed-go 

-ere 

supersed-I 

supersess-um 

forbear 

vid-ed 

-ere 

vid-I 

vis-um 

see 

pav-eo 

-ere 

pav-I 

— 

tremble 

C. — Perfect formed by S. 
alg-e5 -ere als-i 

_ 

feel cold 

fa^-go (§ 199) 

-ere 

fuls-i 

— 

gleam 

indulg-eo 

-ere 

indttls-I 

— 

be indulgent 

urg-eo 

-ere 

urs-I 

— 

press 

frig-go 

-ere 

frix«*i 

— 

be cold 

lue-eo 

-erg 

lux-i 

— 

shine 

torqu-ed 

-ere 

tors-I 

tort-um 

tii'lst 

ang-eo 

-ere 

aux-i 

auct-um 

augment 

lag-go 

-erg 

lux-I 

luct-um 

mourn for 
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ACCIDEKCE, §§ 188 , 189 . 


Present Indie. 

InJEm. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


ird-eo 

-ere 

ars-I 

ars-um 

be on fire 

haer-eo 

-ere 

haes-I 

haes-um 

stick 

lub-eo 

-ere 

iuss-I 

iuss-um 

command 

man-eo 

-ere 

mans-i 

mans-um 

remain 

mnlc-eo 

-ere 

muls-I 

muls-um 

caress 

mulg-55 

-ere 

muls-I 

fmulct-uni ) 

( muls-um f 

milk 

rid-So 

-ere 

rls-I 

ris-um 

laugh 

suad-eo (§ 8) 

-ere 

suas-i 

suas-um 

recommend 

tcrg-55 

-ere 

ters-i 

ters-um 

< 

wipe 

D. — Perfect formed by V preceded by long vowel. 

&bol-§5 

-ere 

abolev-I 

abolit-um 

abolish 

ci-eo (§ 199) 

-ere 

civ-I 

cifc-um 

arouse 

del-eo 

-ere 

delev-1 

delet-um 

abolish 

fl-eo 

-ere 

flev-i 

flet-um 

weep 

n-eo 

-ere 

nev-I 

net-um 

spin 

compl-eo 

-ere 

complev-i 

complet-um 

fill up 

expl-85 

-ere 

explev-I 

explet-um 

fill up 

impl-eo 

-erS 

implev-i 

implet-um 

fill 

repl-eo 

-ere 

rlplev-I 

rgplet-um 

refill 

suppl-Sd 

-ere 

supplev-i 

supplet-um 

till up 


E. -^Perfect formed by XJ. 

This is the way in which the perfect base of moneo and of other verbs of 
the second conjugation not included in this list is formed. The supine is 
wanting in many verbs of this conjugation, and is irregular in — 


doc-eo 

-ere 

docii-i 

doct-um 

teach 

misc-eo 

-ere 

miscu-I 

mixt-um 

mix 

ten-§5 

-ere 

tenu-I 

tent-um 

hold 

Comp, as retm-eo 

-ere 

retinu-i 

retent-um 

hold back 

torr-So 

-ere 

torrh-I 

tost-um 

sco?wh 

cens-eo 

-ere 

censu-i 

eens-nm 

count 

P. — Perfect base identical with present base. 


prand-eo (§ r 177) 

-ere 

prand-i 

prans-um 

lunch 

ferv-ed (§ 199) 

-ere 

ferv-i (or ferbh-t) 

— 

be boiling 

strid-ao (§ 199) 

-ere 

strid-T 

r 

cre#h 
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§ 189. 

Third Conjugation. 


A. — Perfect formed by reduplication. 

Present Indie. Infiu. Perfect. 

" Supine. 


can-o 

-ere 

cecin-i 

cant-um 

sing 

Compounds as 

praecin-o(§189,E.) 

Compounds of do, except 
circumd-o(§lS7 J A.), 
as ed-o * -ere 

edid-f 

edit-um 

give out 

Including : 
cred-o 

-ere 

credid-i 

credit-um 

trust 

perd-5 

-ere 

pe*did-i 

perdit-um 

destroy 

vend-o 

-ere 

vendid-I 

vendlt-um 

sell 

pung-o 

-gre 

pupug-I 

punct-um 

prick 

Compounds as 
compung-o(§189, C.) 
sist-o -ere 

stit-i 

stat-um 

make to stand 

Comp, as consist-d 

-ere 

cons tit-i 

constit-um 

stand still 

Except 

circumsist-o 

-gre 

circumstet-I 



stand around 

tang-o 

-ere 

tetig-i 

tact-um 

touch 

Comp, as atting-o 

-ere 

attig-I 

attact-um 

touch 

t end-o 

-ere 

tetend-i 

tent-um 

stretch 

cad-o 

-ere 

cecid-I 

cas-um 

fall 

Comp, as concid-o 

-ere 

eoncid-i 

— 

fall 

Supine stem in 

occid-o 

-ere 

occid-i 

occas-um 

fall , set 

recid-o 

-ere 

reccid-i 

recas-nm 

fall back 

caed-o 

-ere 

cecid-I 

caes-um 

cut 

Comp, as occid-o 

-ere 

occid-i 

occis-um 

kill 

cflrr-o 

-ere 

eucurr-I 

curs-um 

run 

Compounds as 

accurr-o 

-ere 

j accucurr-I or | 

accurs urn 

run to 

fall-5 

-ere 

I accurr-I f 

fefell-I 

fals-um 

deceive 

Comp.: refell-5 

-ore 

refell-I 

— 

disprove 


* Borne of these are compounds of do, 1 give, others of a verb -do, I put, 
of which the simple form is not in use. No distinction is here attempted, 
as it is in many cases impossible to ascertain from which simple verb the 
compound is formed. 
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ACCIDENCE, § 189. 


Present Indie, 

Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

pell-5 

-ere 

pepul-I 

puls-um 

pend-o 

-ere 

pepend-I 

pens-um 

tund-o 

-gre 

tdtud-i 

( tuns-um ) 

disc-o 

-ere 

dldic-I 

( tus-um f 

Comp, as addisc-o 

-ere 

addidic-i 


parc-o (§ 201) 

-ere 

peperc-I 

pars -ur us 

posc-o 

-ere 

poposc-I 



Comp, as deposc-o 

-ere 

depoposc-i 




B. — Perfect formed 
ag-o 

Comp, as abig-5 
Except circumag-o -ere 

cog-o 

deg-o 
perag-5 

em-o 

Comp, as adrn-5 
Except coem-o 
See algo § 139, C. 
frang-5 
Compounds as 
confring-o 
leg-o 

Comp, as collig-o 
But e remains in 
perleg-o 
releg-o 

Peif. differs in 
dllig-o 


'med by vowel-lengthening. 

-ere 

eg- 1 

r act-urn 

-ere 

abeg-i 

abact-um 

j -ere 

circumeg-i 

circumact-i 

-ere 

coeg-i 

coact-um 

-SrS 

deg-I 



-erg 

pgreg-i 

pgract-um 

-ere 

em-i 

empt-um 

-ere 

adem-i 

adempt-um 

-ere 

coem-I 

c5empt-um 

-ere 

freg-i 

fract-um 

-ere 

confreg-i 

confract-um 

-ere 

leg-i 

lect-um 

-ere 

colleg-I 

collect-um 

-ere 

perleg-i 

perlect-um 

-ere 

releg-I 

releet-mn 


intelleg-o 
negleg-d 
linqu-o 
Comp, as re 
pang-o 
Comp.: com 
rump-o 
vinc-o 

ed-o (§ 220/ 
fund-5 


1 


•(§189,0.) 


drive 

weigh out , pa\ 

beat 

learn 

~ learn besides 
be sparing 
demand 
demand 

strive 

drive away 
n drive around 
drive together 
compel 
pass (time) 
accomplish 
buy 

take away 
buy up 

break 

break 
pick, read 
collect 

read through 
again go over 


-gre 

liqu-i 

— - 

leave 

-ere 

reliqu-i 

rgliet-um 

leave 

-ere 

peg-i or pepig-i 

pact-um 

fasten 

-ere 

compeg-i 

ccmpact-um 

join together 

-ere 

riip-I 

rupt-um 

break 

-ere 

vic-i 

vict-um 

conquer 

-ere 

ed-i 

es-um 

eat 

-ere 

fud-I 

fus-um 

pour 
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C. — Perfect formed by S. 


Present Indie. 

Infin. 

carp-o 

-ere 

Comp, as decerp-o 

-ere 

Four compouncfs of 


em-o (§ 189, B.) : 


com -5 

-Sre 

dem-o 

-ere 

prom-o 

-ere 

sum-o 

-ere 

ger-o 

-ere 

nub-d (§ 177) 

-grg 

rep-o 

-grg 

scalp-5 

-erg 

scrib-o 

-ere 

sculp-5 

-ere 

serp-o 

-gre 

temn-o 

-ere 

ur-o 

-ere 

Comp. : comMr-o 

-ere 

cing-o 

•ere 

(juqu-o 

•ere 

die- 6 (§ 203) 

•ere 

duc-o (§ 203) 

-ere 

fing-d 

•ere 

afflig-d 

•ere 

cmifilg-o 

•ere 

infllg-o 

•gre 

iung-o 

•ere 

ThT^e compounds of 


leg-5 (§189, B.): 


dlllg-o 

•ere 

Intelleg-o 

-ere 

negleg-5 

-ere 

ping-o 

-ere 

plang-o 

•gre 


Perfect. 

Supine. 

carps-I 

carpt-um * 

decerps-1 

decerpt-um 


comps-I 

compt-um 

demps-i 

dempt-um 

promps-ii 

prompt-um 

su^ips-x 

sumpt-um 

gess-I 

gest-um 

nups-I 

nupt-mn 


reps-I 

rept-um 

scalps-I 

scalpt-um 

scrips-I 

script-urn 

sculps-I 

sculpt-um 

serps-i 

serpt-um 

temps-I 

tempt-um 

USS-I 

ust-um 

combuss*! 

combust-um 

cinx-I 

cinct-um 

COX-1 

coct-um 

dix-i 

dict-um 

dux-i 

duct-um 

finx-i 

fict-um 

affiix-i 

afdict-um 

conflix-I 

conflict-um 

inflix-i 

inflict-um 

iunx-I 

iunct-um 


dHex-I 

dllect-um 

intellex-I 

intellect-um 

neglex-I 

negleet-um 

pinx-i 

pict-um 

planx-I 

planct-um 


pluck 
pluck off 

deck 
take off 
bring out 
take up 
carry 

put on the 
bridal veil , i.e. 
be married 
creep 
carve 
write 
carte 
crawl 
despise 
burn, inflame 
burn up 

gird 

cook 

say 

lead 

form 

strike against 
conti nd 
strike on 
join 


love 

understand 

neglect 

paint 

beat 
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ACCIDENCE. § 189. 


Present Indie. 

Infin. 

Perfect. 

Compounds of pnng-d 


(§ 189, A.), as 

compung-5 

-ere 

compunx-I 

reg-5 f 

-ere 

rex-I 

Comp, as corrig-o 

-ere 

eorrex-T 

Except perg-o 

-ere 

perrex-i 

surg-o 

-ere 

surrex-i 

distingu-o 

-ere 

distinx-I 

exstingu-o 

-ere 

exstinx-i 

restingu-o 

-ere 

restinx-I 

string-o 

-ere 

strinx-l 

stru-o 

-ere 

strux-i 

s tig-5 

-5re 

SUX-l 

teg-o 

-ere 

tex-I 

ting-o or tingu-5 

-ere 

tinx-i 

trah.- 6 

-ere 

trax-i 

ung-o or ungu-o 

-ere 

unx-I 

veh-o 

-ere 

vex-I 

vlv-o 

-ere 

vix-i 

eed-o 

-ere 

cess-i 

elaud-d 

-ere 

claus-i 

Comp, as conclud-o 

-ere 

concliis-I 

divid-o 

-ere 

dlvls-l 

Iaed-o 

-ere 

laes-I 

Comp, as collld-o 

-ere 

collls-i 

lud-o 

-ere 

lus-i 

merg-o 

-ere 

mers-I 

mitt-6 

-ere 

mis-i 

plaud-o 

-dre 

plaus-I 

Comp. : explod-o 

-ere 

explos-i 

prem-o 

-ere 

press-i 

Compounds as 

comprim-o 

-ere 

compress-I 

rad-o 

-ere 

ras-i 

rod-5 

-eid 

ros-i 

sparg-6 

-ere 

spars-I 

Comp, as asperg-o 

-er6 

aspers-I 

trud-o 

-ere 

trtis-T 

vad-o 

e 

Comp, as evad-5 

-ere 


-ere 

evas-i 


Supine. 


compunct-um sting 


rect-um 

correct-um 

perrect-um 

surrect-um 

distinct-urn 

exstinct-um 

restinct-um 

strict-um 

r struot-um 

suct-um 

tect-um 

tinct-um 

tract-um 

unct-um 

vect-um 

vict-um 

cess-um 

claus-um 

conclus-um 

divis-um 

laes-um 

collis-um 

lus-um 

mers-um 

miss-urn 

plaus-um 

ex’plos-pm 

press-um 

cornpress-um 

ras-um 

ros-um 

spars-um 

aspers-um 

trus-um 

evas-um 


rule 

correct 

continue 

rise 

distinguish 

extinguish 

extinguish 

strip 

pile 

such 

cover 

steep 

draw 

anoint 

carry 

live 

yield 

shut 

confine 

divide 

hurt 

clash 

play 

dip 

send 

clap 

hiss off 

pfress 

restrain 

scrape 

gnaw 

scatter 

sprinhle 

thrust 

90 

go forth 
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PRINCIPAL PARIS OF VERBS— THIRD CONJUGATION. 


Present Indie. 

fig-5 

fleet-0 

nect-o 

ning-it or ningu-it 


Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

fix 

-ere 

fix-I 

fix-urn 

-ere 

fiex-i 

-flex-um 

bend 

-ere 

flux-i 

fiux-um 

flow 

-erS 

nex-i 

nex-um + 

bind 

-ere 

ninx-it 

— 

snow 


D.— Perfect formed by V preceded by long vowel. 


cern-o 

-ere 

lin-o 

-ere 

N.B. — C<*np. : 


oblin-5 

-ere 

pet-o (§ 201) 

-ere 

quaer-o 

-ere 

Comp, as exqulr-o 

-ere 

ser-o 

-ere 

Comp, as inser-o 

-ere 

sin-o 

-ere 

spern-5 

-ere 

stem-5 

-ere 

tdr-d 

-ere 

arcess-o or accers-o 

-ere 

capess-o 

-ere 

lacess-o 

-ere 

incess-o 

-ere 


crev-I 

eret-um 

lev-I 

lit-um 

i 

obleV-I 

oblit-um 

petlv-i or peti-i 

petit-urn 

quaesiv-i 

quaesit-um 

exquisiv-i 

exqulslt-nm 

sev-i 

sat-um 

insev-i 

insit-um 

siv-i 

sit-um 

sprev-I 

spret-nm 

strav-i 

strat-um 

tnv-1 

trlt-um 

arcesslv-l 

arcesslt-um 

capessiv-i 

capesslt-um 

lacesslv-i 

lacesslt-um 

incesslv-x 

— 


discern 

besmear 

besmear 
seek 
seek 
seek out 
sow 

ingraft 

allow 

despise 

spread 

rub 

send for 
take in hand 
provoke 
assault 


The present base of the following is inceptive (§ 281) in form 

a&olese-o (§ 177) 
cresc-o (§ 177) 
nosc-o 

Comp, (nosed has 
lost an initial g) : 
agnose-o 
eognosc-o 
ignosc-o 
obsdlesc-o 
pasc-o 
quiesc-5 
scisc-o 

suesc-o (§§ 8, 177) 


-ere 

adolev-i 

adult-um 

grow up 

-ere 

crev-i 

cret-um 

grow 

-ere 

nov-i 

not-um 

get to know 

-ere 

agnov-i 

agnit-um 

recognise 

-ere 

cognov-1 

cognit-um 

ascertain 

-ere 

ignov-i 

ignot-um 

overlook 

-ere 

obsolev-I 

obsolet-um 

decay 

-ere 

pav-1 

past-nm 

pasture 

-ere 

quiev-I 

quiet-um 

rest 

-er§ 

sclv-i 

sclt-um 

0 enact 

-ere 

suev-I 

suet-urn 

become accus* 
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accidence, §§ 189 — 190, 


E. — Perfect formed by TJ. 

Present Indio. In fin. Perfect. 

-ere alu-I 

Compounds of can-5 
(§ 1S9, A.), as * 
pi aecin-o -ere praecinu- 


col-o -ere 

accumb-5 .ere 

incumb-o .ere 

oecumb-o .ere 

procumb-5 -ere 

recumb-o -ere 

succumb-5 _g r g 

eonsiil-o .g r g 

frem-o -gre 

gem-o -ere 

gign-o .ere 

occiSl-o -ere 

Pon-5 _g r g 

ser-o -ere 

Comp, as conser-o -ere 
tex-o -ere 

vom-d -erg 

mSt-0 ,g r5 

compesc-o -g r g 


praecinu-I 

colu-l 

accubii-i 

inenbu-i 

occubu-i 

procubu-l 

reciibu-i 

snccnbu-i 

consulu-l 

fremu-I 

gemu-l 

genu-I 

occillu-i 

posu-i 

conseru-I 

texu-i 


compesctUI 

str&pibi 

tremu-I 


Supine. 

alt- uni 


praecent-um 

cult-um 

accubit-nm 

incubit-um 

occubit-um 

procubit-um 

*recubit-um 

succubit-um 

consnlt-nm 

fremit-um 

gemit-nm 

genit-um 

occult-um 

posit-um 

sert-um 

consert-um 

text-uni 

vomit-um 

mess-um 


’nourish 


E* Perfect base identical witb 


aeil-o 

argii-o 

dllii-o 

exu-o 

imbii-5 

indu-5 

mnra-o 

abntf-5 

annu-o 

pollii-o 

st&tu-o 

Compounds as 

constitu-o 


argu-l 

dilil-l 

exu-i 

imbii-I 

indu-I 

minu-i 

abnii-l 

annii-i 

pollu-I 

statu-I 


*er| constitu-I 


present base, 
acut-um 

argut-mji 

dllut-um 

exut-um 

imbut-um 

indut-um 

minut-um 

abnut-um 

annut-um 

pollut-um 

statut-um 

constitut-um 


Qi sing before 
cultivate 
recline at table 
lean 
sink, 

a bend down 
recline 

i submit 
consult 
roar 
groan 
'produce 
hide 
place 
join 
join 
weave 
vomit 
reap 
cheek 
resound 
tremble 

sharpen 

accuse 

wash out 

strip off 

steep 

put on 

lessen 

refuse 

assent 

defile 

settle 



principal 
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§ 190 . Third Conjugation, with the Short-I Poems of 
the Fourth. 

A. — Perfect formed by reduplication, 
par -15 , -erS peper-i part-um produce 

Compounds (4th coup) : comper-Io and xeper-io (§ 191, F.) 
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accidence, §§ 190-191. 


B. — h'ertect formed by vowel-lengthening. 


Present Indie. Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


cap-io 

-ere 

cep-i 

capt-nm 

take 

Comp. 

as accin-io -ere 

aecep-I 

accept-um 

receive 

fac-io (§§ 200, 203) -ere 

fec-i 

faet-um 

make, do 

Comp. (§ 219) as 
satisfac-io -ere 

„ with preps, as 

satisfec-I 

satisfact-um 

satisfy 

affic-id -ere 

affec-i 

affect-nm 

affect 

fug-io 

-ere 

fug-i 

fugit-um 

flee 

iac-io 

-ere 

iec-I 

iact-nm 

throw 

Comp. 

as abic-io* -ere 

abiec-i 

abiect-um ^ 

throw awaij 

fod-io 

-ere 

fod-i 

foss-um 

dig 

0. — Perfect formed by S. 



allic-io 

-ere 

allex-I 

allect-um 

attract 

illic-15 

-ere 

illex-i 

illect-um 

entice 

pellTc-io 

-Sre 

pellex-I 

pellect-um 

entice 

spec-io | 

(in old ) v w 
. Lat. only) \ ere 

spex-i 

— 

look 

Comp, as aspic-io -ere 

asp ex-i 

aspect-um 

look at 

quat-io 

-ere 

— 

quass-um 

shake , agitate 

Comp, as concut-io -ere 

concnss-i 

concuss-um 

shake, agitate 

D. — 

Perfect formed by V preceded 

by long vowel 

(i)- 

cup-id 

-ere 

cuplv-i 

ciipit-um 

desire 

sap-io 

-ere 

sapiv-I 

— 

have taste 





know 

E.— 

Perfect formed by TJ. 



elic-io 

-ere 

elich-I 

glicit-um 

lure forth 

rap-id 

-ere 

rapii-I 

rapt-um 

seize 

Comp, as ahrip-io -ere 

abripu-i 

abrept-nm 

carry off 

F.— 

Perfect base identical with present base. 


M 1 

coep-io • 

(pres, not) 
classical) i 

coep-i (§ 228) 

coept-nm 

he gin 


* In compounds of iacid the consonantal i is omitted in tenses formed 
from the present base, but the syllable of the prefix preceding the i is 
nevertheless counted long by position (§ 636, 3). 
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§ 191 . Fourth Conjugation. 

A. — Perfect formed by reduplication : none. 


B. — Perfect formed by vowel lengthening. 


ven-io , 

-ire 

ven-i 

vent-um 

come 

C. — Perfect formed 

by S. 



Present Indie. 

Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


farc«id 

-Ire 

fars-i 

fart-um 

stuff 

Comp, as rtferc-xo 

-ire 

refers-! 

refert-um 

stuff 

fulc-io 

-Ire 

fuls-i 

fult-um 

prop 

haur-io (§ 204) 

-ire 

haus-i 

haust-um 

drain 

saep-io 

-Ire 

saeps-i 

saept-um 

fence in 

sanc-io 

-ire 

sanx-i 

( sanct-um or } 
( sancit-um j 

| ratify 

aarc-io 

-ire 

sars-i 

sart-nm 

patch 

vinc-io 

-Ire 

vinx-I 

vinct-um 

bi?id 

sent-io 

-ire 

sens-i 

sens-mn 

feel 


D. — Perfect formed by V preceded by long vowel (I). 

This is the way in which the perfect base of audio and of other verbs of 
the fourth conjugation not included in this list is formed. The supine is 
irregular in — 

sepel-io -ire sepeliv-I sepult-um bury 


E. — Perfect formed by fj. 


amic-io 

-ire 

j amieu-i ) 

1 amix-1 f 

Smict-um 

clothe 

ap§r-io 

-ire 

aperu-i 

apert-um 

uncover, open 

oper-io 

-ire 

operu-I 

opert-um 

cover 

sal-io 

-ir$ 

salu-i 

salt-uin 

leap 

t?omp. as desil-io 

-ire 

desilii-i 

desult-um 

leap down 

F. — Perfect base identical with present base. 


comper-io 

-ire 

comper-i 

compert-um 

ascertain 

reper-io 

-ire 

repper-I 

repert-um 

fuel 


Obs. For the double p in the perfect of rSpeno, see § 294. 

L. a. 
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IOIDENCEj §§ 192 — 198. 


DEPONENT AND SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS. 
§ 192 . First Conjugation. 

All form their supine base like hortor (§ 178). 

a 

§ 193 . Second Conjugation. 


All form their 

supine 

base like vereor (§ 179), except — 

Present Indie. 

Infin. 

Perfect. 


r-eor 

-erl 

rat-us sum 

think 

fat-eor 

-erl 

fass-us sum 

acknowledge 

Compounds as 
confit-eor 

-erl 

confess-us sum 

confess 

aud-eo (§§ 176, 200) 

-ere 

aus-us sum ~ 

dare 

gaud-eo (§ 176) 

-ere 

gavis-us sum 

rejoice 

§ 194. 

Third Conjugation. 


fru-or (§§ 201, 205) 

-I 

fruet-us sum 

enjoy oneself 

fung-or (§ 205) 

-X 

funct-us sum 

busy oneself 

loqu-or 

-l 

locut-us sum 

speak 

quer-or 

-l 

quest-us sum 

complain 

sequ-or 

-l 

secut-us sum 

follow 

amplect-or 

-l 

amplex-iis sum 

embrace 

complect-or 

-l 

complex-us sum 

embrace 

lab-or 

-I 

laps-us sum 

slide 

nlt-or 

-I 

( nis-iis sum, I endeavoured ] 
( nix-iis sum, I leaned \ 

j* endeavour , lean 

ut-or (§ 205) 

-i 

us-us sum 

make use 

fid-o (§ 176) 

-ere 

fis-us sum 

trust 

The present base 

of the following is inceptive (§ 284) in form : — 

apisc-or 

-l 

apt-iis sum 

obtain 

Comp.: adipisc-or 

-I 

adept-us sum 

obtain 

comminisc-or 

-l 

comment-iis sum 

devise <* 

expergisc-5r 

-1 

experrect-ils sum 

awake oneself 

xrase-or 

-l 

lrat-iis sum 

get angry 

nancisc-5r 

-I 

nact-us sum 

obtain 

nasc-or 

-I 

nat-us sum 

be born 

oblivisc-or 

-I 

oblit-us sum 

forget 

p&cisc-or 

*1 

pact-iis sum 

bargain 

pr5ficisc-or 

-l 

profect-us sum 

set out 

nlcisc-or 

-l 

ult-us sum 

take vengeance 

defetisc-Sr 

•I 

defess-us sum 

on, avenge 
grow weary 
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§ 195. Third Conjugation with the Short-I Forms of 
the Fourth. 


Present Indie. 

Infin. 

Perfect. 


mor-ior (§ 204) 

-I 

mortii-us sum 

die 

grad-ior 

-I 

gress-us sum 

step 

Compounds ss 




aggred-Ior 

-I 

aggress-us sum 

attach 

pat-ior 

-I 

pass-us sum 

suffer 

Comp.: perpet-ior 

-I 

perpess-us sum 

endure 

§ 196. 

Fouij 

,th Conjugation. 


All form their supine base like partior (§ 181), 

except — 

exper-Ior 

-in 

expert-us sum 

try 

opper-ior 

-Iri 

(oppert-im } sum 
i opperit-us 1 

wait 

or-ior (§§199, 204) 

-In 

orfc-us sum 

rise 

assent-Ior 

-In 

assens-us sum 

agree 

met-ior 

-In 

mens-us sum 

measure 

ord-ior 

-Iri 

ors-us sum 

leg in 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 197. Verbs with Principal Parts from Various TiOots. 


Present Indie. 

fer-io 

fero (§ 212) 
flo (§ 218) 

tqji-o 


lnfin. 

Perfect. 

Supine, 


-Ire 

$ Ic-I 

ict-um 

| strihe 

l pereuss-i 

percuss-um 

ferre 

tul-I 

lat-um 

hear 

fieri 

fact-us sum 


become 

*-ere 

sustul-I 

sublat-um 

raise 


§ 198. Intransitive Active Verbs used in Place of 
Passive Verbs. 

fid (§ 218), ?matle\ Rerves 88 tiie passive of faclo, I make, do 

pereo (§ 215), I perish „ „ „ perdo I destroy 

vapul-o, -are, I get tvhipped „ „ ,, verbero, I whip 

yened (§ 215), I am on sale $ ,, vendo, I sell 
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CHAPTER XXII.— IRREGULARITIES IN THE 
^CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

§ 199. VePwBS with Forms belonging to Two Conjugations. 

(1) Lavo, 1 wash (1st conj.), has in poetry pres, infill, act. lavere, 
and some persons of the pres, indie, act. ( e.g . lavit) from a 3rd con- 
jugation stem. 

(2) Ferveo, I am toiling (2nd conj.), and fulgeo, I gleam (2nd 
conj.), have similarly in poetry fervere and fervit, falgere and fulgit. 

(3) Strideo, I creak (2nd conj.), and stridS (3rd conj.), 'are both in 
common use. 

(4) Cieo, 1 arouse (2nd conj.), has a 4th conjugation form cio, 
which is rarely used in the simple verb, but is the common or only 
form in the compounds. The supine (citum) retains i short in the 
compounds, except in accio, I summon (supine accitum) ; excio, 1 
call forth, has excitum or excitum. The imperfect indicative often 
ends in^-Ibam (§ 152), 

(5) Onor, / rise (4th conj.), has in pres, indie, orens, oritur, 
orimur, and in imperf. subj. oreretur, orerentur, both in the simple 
verb and in the compounds, the fourth conjugation forms of these 
parts being rarely found. 

(6) Potior, 1 get possession (4th conj,), similarly has in pres; indie, 
potitur, and in imperf. subj. poteretiir, poteremur, poterentur. 


§ 200, Old Forms of the Futuee-Perfect Indicative and 
Perfect Subjunctive. 

In the older Latin writers many verbs have a future-perfect 
formed by the addition of -ass5 to the present base in the first con- 
jugation, -so in the third conjugation, and -esso or -so in the second ; 
also a perfect subjunctive formed by the addition of -assim to the 
present base in the first conjugation, -sim in the third conjugation, <* 
and -essim or -sim in the second. The two tenses are identical in 
form except in the first person singular. 

First Conjugation : lev-asso (lev-5, lighten ), adclar-assis (adcl&r-d, 
make clear), rog-assint (rog-o, ask) ; * 

Second Conjugation : prohih-essit (prohib-ed, hinder ), au-sim 
(aud-eo, dare, d being dropped before s) ; 

Third Conjugation : faxd (indie.), faxim (subj.), faxis, faxit, 
faximus, faxltis, faxint (fac-io, make, do, cs becoming x). 

Pacio is the only verb of which all these forms exist ; such parts of 
other v$j:bs as occur are similarly conjugated. 

In classical times only faxo, faxis, ausim, ausls were in common 
use. They should not be used by the learner in writing Latin prose, 
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§ 201. Verbs with Perfect Base ending in V. 

For the shorter form of tenses formed from the perfect base of 
verbs with perfect ending in -avi or -evi, see § 153. Many verbs 
with perfect ending in -evi or -ovl have similar short forms ; e.g. : — 

fiestn — flevisti (fled, weep) nosti =novisti t! 

delerunt =delevertmt (deled, destroy) nornnt — novernnt 

implerat =impleverat (impleo, fill) norat = nover at > i0 -^2 

adsuerint « adsueverint (adsueseo, be wont) norint =noverint gc 

quiessem — quievissem (quiesco, rest) nossem = novissem j § ^ 

Similarly, in compounds of moved, set in motion , we find, though 
the v belongs to the verbal stem, admorunt ( = admoverunt), 
commosse (==commovisse), etc. ... . 

In the fist person singular of the perfect indicative active, desjno, 
desist , always has desn, and peto, seek, has petivl or petu. Petiit 
(cp. lit, §211) is occasionally contracted to petit. 

§ 202. Short Forms of Verbs with Perfect Base in S. 

The following and similar forms are occasionally found in poetry : — 
dixtl for dixisti, from died sag (in prose also) 

evasti ., evasistl, „ evadd go out 

traxe traxissd, „ traho draw 

erepsemixs „ erepsissemus „ erepd crawl out 

§ 203. Imperative Present without Final Vowel. 

In the second person singular of the present imperative active, 
the three following verbs— died, say ; dueo, lead ; faeio, make, do-— 
have respectively die, due, fac, the final -e being dropped. This 
applies to the compounds dico and duco, and to compounds of faeio 
which retain a in the present basej other compounds are regular. 
e,g. afficio, affect, has imperative aff Ice, 

§ 204. Future Participles not Formed from Supine Base. 


Present Indie. 

Iniln. 

Supine. 

Future Participle. 

iuv-o 

-are 

iut-um 

iiivathr-us 

delight 

son-o 

-are 

sonit-um 

sonatur-iis 

sound 

parc-o 

w 

-ere 

— 

parsur-us 

be sparing 

haur-id 

-Ire 

haust-um 

Perf. Part. 

Jhausur-us 1 
| haustur-us f 

drain 

fru-or 

-l 

fruct-us 

fruitur-us 

enjoy oneself 

mor-ior 

-I 

mortii-us 

moritur-us 

die 

or-ior 

-iri 

ort-us 

oritur- us 

rise 


§ 205. Gerundive of Intransitive Verbs. 

Only transitive verbs, as a rule, have a gerundive. Four intransitive 
verbs, which were transitive in early Latin, retain their gerundive in 
the classical period ; these are fruor, fungor, potior, utor* which 
were used transitively with the meanings respectively of enjoy , 
perform , obtain, use. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.— IRREGULAR VERBS. 

§ 206. Under this heading are included verbs in which the tenses 
formed from tile present base (§ 183) do not all conform to any one 
of the models given in the foregoing pages, viz. : — 

I. Sum, I am, and its compounds. 

II. Void, hcill, am willing, with its two compounds— nolo, I will 
not , am unwilling ; malo, lam more willing, prefer. 

III. Ferd, I bear, and its compounds. 

IY. Ed, I go, and its compounds; also queo, I am able , and 
nequeo, I am unable, conjugated like ed. 

Y. Fid, I become, and its compounds. 

YI. Edo, I eat , and two compounds. * 

VII, Do, I give, and its compound circumdo. 

1.—SUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

§ 207. The ordinary forms of this verb are given in § 134 
(pp. 78, 79). 

Ohs. After a word ending in a vowel or m, eat is in many editions 
of the classics printed st, either attached to the preceding word or 
separately; e.g. visast or visa st — visa est ( she has been seen), 
ddcdrumst or decorum st = decorum est (it is seemly). This repre- 
sents what was probably tbe pronunciation. 

§ 208. Present Subjunctive. — The following forms belong chiefly 
to early Latin : — 

Singular ; siem sies siet Plural (3rd person) : sient 
„ fuam fuas fiiat „ „ fuant 

§ 209. Compounds. 

The following are conjugated like sum : — 


sent Indie. 

Present Infin, 

Perfect 


ab-sum 

ab-esse 

afu-i 

am absent 

ad-sum 

ad-esse 

affu-I 

am present 

de-sum 

de-esse 

defu-i 

am wanting 

in- sum 

in-esse 

mfu-i 

am in 

inter-sum 

inter-esse 

iuterfu-i 

am in the midst 

ob-sum 

ob-esse 

obfii-i 

am harmful 

prae-sum 

prae-esse 

praefu-I 

am in command 

pro-sum 

prod-esse 

profu-i 

am beneficial 

sub-sum 

sub-esse 

— 

am under 

sflper-sum 

super-esse 

superfu-i 

am left 


Note L— Frosum retains d (§ 292, Note) before e ; e.g . tbe present 
indicative is 

pro-sumu8 
prod-estis 
pro-sunt 


pro-sum 
prod-es 
prod- est 
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Similarly prosum has imperfect indicative proderam, future indica- 
tive proderd, etc. 

Ahsum generally has a- instead of §h- before f ; e.g, aful, afore. 

Note 2. — Ahsum has a present participle ahsens (gen. absent-is), 
absent , and praesum has a present participle praesens j^en. praesent-is), 
present . These are the only compounds in which a present participle 
of sum is found. 


§ 210. Possum, I am able , I can (consisting of the base 
of the adjective pot-is, able , -f sum), is conjugated as 
follows :■ — 

Principal Parts : possum, posse, potu-L 


Present Participle (used as 
potent-is), gpmirfvLl. * 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 

(7 am able.) 

pos-sum 

pot-es 

pot-est 

p03-sumus 

pot-estis 

pos-sunt 

Imperfect. (J ivas able.) 

pot-eram 

pot-eras 

pot-erat 

pot-eramus 

pot-eratis 

pot-erant 

Future. 

(7 shall be able.) 

pot-erd 

pot-eris 

pot-ent 

pot-erimus 

pot-eritis 

p5t-erunt 

Perfect.* 

(7 was or have been • 
able.) ! 

potu-I, etc. i 

Pluperfect. (J had been able.) 1 

potu-eram, etc. 


adjective only) : potens (gen. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. (I should be able.) 

pos-sim pos-slmus 

pos-sia pos-sitis 

pos-sit pos-sint 

Imperfect. (7 should be able.) 
pos-sem pos-semus 

pos-ses pos-setis 

pos-set pos-sent 

Perfect. 
potu-erim, etc. 

Pluperfect. {I should have 
been able . 

potu-issem, etc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Xone. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT : posse, to be able. 
PERFECT : potu-isse, to have been 
able. 


Future- Perfect. {I shall have 
been able.) 

potu-ero, etc. 


Obs. Possum has no supine or other parts which are formed from 
the supine base of verbs. 

Hote. Instead of potest the full form potxs est Js occasionally 

found, and sometimes potis (masc. and fern.) or pote (neut.) stands 
alone as an equivalent for potest. Potxs with other parts of sum is 
rare. 

* Tenses formed from the perfect or supine base of irregular verbs 
are conjugated regularly. Cp. § 13a- 
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ACCIDENCE, § 21L 


TL.—TOTO, XOIJX AND 31 A LO. 

§ 21L Principal Parts : — 

void, velle, volu-I, I trill, am willing. 
nol$ (ne-, not , -f void), nolle, nolu-i, I will not 3 
a;;i uracil ting. 

malo (mag-, as in magis, more , -f volet), malle, 

malu-L I am more willing, prefer . 


[’RESENT PARTICIPLE. 

volens (gen. volent-is;, ' nolens (gen. nolent-is), I 

iv : Ving. ' vninVivi 7. [ 


1XDICATJVK JIUOI). 

; 

Present 

v, nulling') 

void 

vis 

vult 

voliimus 

vultis 

volunt 

{linn vhivihuuj) 

nolo 
non vis 
non vult 
nolumus 
non vultis 
nolunt 

( I prefer) 

malo 

mavis 

m a vult 

malumus 

mavnltis 

malunt 

Imper- 

fect 

(I was willing') 

volebam 

volebas 

volebat 

volebamiis 

volebatis 

volebant 

(J was unwilling) 

nolebam 

nolebas 

nolebat 

nolebamus 

nolebatis 

nolebant 

(liras preferring) 

malebam 

malebas 

malebat 

malebamus 

malebatis 

malebant 

Future ' 

(/ shall be iciliing) 

volarn 

voles 

volet 

volemils 

voletis 

volent 

(J shall be un- 
ud.ll inf) 

(nolam) 

noles 

nolet 

(nolemus) 

(noletis) 

(nolent) 

( I shall prefer) 

(malam) 

(males) 

(malet) 

(malemus) 

(maletis) 

(malent) 

Perfect 

(/ was or have been, {I was or have been {/ preferred or hare 
willing) j vane tiling) , preferred ■) 

volu-i, etc. j nolu-I, etc. | mtlu-i, etc. 

Pluper- 

fect 

‘ 1 had been willing f (J had bet. n ????- 
J tv ill in g) 

volu-eram, etc. j noln-eram, etc. 

( I had preferred) 

malu-eram, etc. 

Future-! 
Perfect 1 

(J shall have been , (I shall have been \ {I shall have pre- j 
^ willing) , ‘unwilling) , fervid) 

volu-ero, etc. 1 nolu-ero, etc. malu-ero, etc. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 

j 

! 

Present 

(2 should he xcxll- 
ing) 
velim 
veils 
velit 
velimus 
velitis 
velint 

(/ shutld be un- 
willing) 

nolim 

noils 

nolit 

nolimus 

nolitis 

nolint 

(I should prefer) 

znalim 

#ialls 

malit 

mallmus 

malltis 

malint 

! 

j 

; lilPER- 
FECT* 

(J should be xcill - 
ing) 
vellem 
velles 

vellet ■* 

vellemus 
velletis 
vellent 

(J should be un- 
willing) 

nollem 

nolles 

nollet 

nollemus 

nolletis 

nollent 

(2 should prefer) 

mallem 

malles 

mallet 

mallemus 

malletis 

mallent 

Perfect 

volu-erim, etc. 

nolu-erim, etc. 

malu-erim, etc. 

Plu- 
I SRFECT 

(2 should hare been 
willing) 

volu-issem, etc. 

(2 should have been 
unwilling) 

nolu-issem, etc. 

(2 should have pre- 
ferred) 

malu-issem, etc. 

; IMPERATIVE MOOD. | 

1 

J Present j None 

{Be unwilling') 

n5H 

nollte 

None 

Future 

None 

% 

(Thou shalt be 
unwilling) 

nolito 

nollto 

nolltote 

nolunto 

None 

1 INFINITIVE. | 

' Present 

Perfect 

1 

velle,^ be icilllng 

volii-isse, to have 
been willing 

nolle, to be un- 
willing 

nolu-isse, to hare 
been unwilling) 

malle, to prefer 

malu-isse, to have 
preferred 


Ohs. Void, nolo, and maid have no supine or other parts which are 
formed from the supine base of verbs ; nor have they any gerund. 

Note 1 . — Vult, vultis are sometimes spelt volt, voltis, .(See § 2, 
Note.) 

Note 2. — SI vis, if thou ivilt } is sometimes contracted to sla. 
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UI.—FERO AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

§ 212. Principal Parts : fer-o 3 fer-re, tul-I, lat-um, I hear. 

Bases : fen* (present) ; till- (perfect) ; lat- (supine), 

Obs. The perfect and supine bases of this verb are in no way 
connected with its present base, but are akin to tollo, I wise. The 
supine (tlatum) has lost an initial t. 

ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PARTICIPLES. 


Present: fer-ens(gen.ferent-is), 

hearing 

Futup.e : lat-nrhs, lat-ura, lat- 
urum, about to hear 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (J hear.) 
fer-o fer-imus 

fer-s fer-tis 

fer-t fer-unt 

Imperfect. (I icas hearing.') 
fer-ebam fer-ebamus 

fer-ebas fer-ebatis 

fer-ebat fer-ebant 

Future. (I shall hear.) 
fer-am fer-emus 

fer-es fer-etis 

fer-et fer-ent 

Perfect. (I here or hare 
horned) 
tul-i, etc. 

Pluperfect. (Iliad home.) 
tnl-eram, etc. 

Future-Perfect. (I shall 
have home.) 
tul-ero, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. (J should bear.) 

fer-am fer-amus 

fer-as fer-atis 

fer-at fer-ant 

IMPKRFKCT. {I should he hearing.) 

fer-rem fer-remus 
fer-res fer-refcis 

fer-ret fer-rent 


Perfect : lat-us, lat-a, lat-um, 
hprne or having hiPn borne 
Gerundive : fer-endus, fer-enda, 
fer-endum, to be borne 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. (I am home.) 
fer-or fer-imur 

fer-ris fer-iminl 

fer-tur fer-untur 

Imperfect. (I was being borne.) 
fer-ebar fer-ebamur 

fer-ebaris or -ebare fer-ebamini 
fer-ebatur fer-ebantur 

Future. ( I shall he home.) 
fer-ar fer-emur 

fer-eris or fer-ere fer-emini 
fer-etur fer-entur 

Perfect. ( I was or have been 
home.) 

lat-us stun, etc. 

Pluperfect. { Iliad been borne.) 
lat-us eram, etc. 

Future- Perfect. (I shall have 
been home.) 
lat-us ero, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. [I should be borne.) 
fer-ar fer-amur 

fer-aris or fer-are fer-aminl 
ter-atur fer-antur 

Imperfect. ( I should be borne.) 
fer-rer fer-remur 

fer-reris or fer-rere fer-remini 
fer-retur fer-rentur 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE [continued). 
Perfect. 
tul-erim, etc. 

Pluperfect. (I should hate 
, borne.) 

tul-issem, etc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (Bear.) 
fer fer-te 

Future. (Thou shall or must 
bear.) * 
fer-to fer-tote 
fer-to fer-unto 

VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 
Infin. Pres.: fer-re, to bear 
„ Perf.: tul-isse, to have 
home 

„ Fut. : lattr-us ess§, to be 
about to bear 

Gerond : fer-endum, bearing 
Supine : Iat-um, to bear ; lat-u, 
in bearing 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE (continued). 
Perfect. 
lat-uftsbn, etc. 

Pluperfect. (I should have 
been borne.) 

Iat-us essem, etc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (Be borne.) 
fer-re fer-rmiiii 

FUTURE. ( Thou shalt or must be 
borne.) 

fer-tor 

fer -tor fer-untor 

VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 
Infin. Pres.: fer-ri, to be borne 
„ Perf*: Iat-us esse, to have 
been borne 

„ Fut. : latum In, to be 
about to be 
borne 


§ 213 . Compounds. 


The following list shows the principal parts of the com- 
pounds of fero ; they are conjugated like the simple verb 
both in the active and in the passive : — 


Compounded with 
ab : aufend 

-re 

abstul-I 

ablat-um 

bear a wag 

ad: 

affer-o 

-re 

attul-I 

allat-um 

bring 

cum: 

confer-5 

-re 

contul-i 

collat-um 

bring together 

dis-: 

differ-5 

-re 

distul-I 

dilat-um 

separate 

ex: 

effer-o 

-re 

extill-I 

elat-um 

bring out 

m ; 

in fer- 6 

-re 

intiil-i 

illat-um 

bring in 

ob : 

ofFer-o 

-re 

obtiil-I 

oblat-um 

offer 

re-: 

refer- 6 

-re 

rettiil-i 

(§ 294) relat-um 

bear back 

re; - 

f refer- 1\ 

1 (§283)/ 

-re 

retul-it 

concern 

sub : 

suner-o 

-re 

sustul-i 

snblat-um 

endure 

Other preps, un- 
changed, as in 
defer-o 

-re 

detiil-I 

delat*um 

bear dow% 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 214 — 217. 


IV — BO AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

§ 214. Principal Parts : eo, ire, iv-i, it-um, 7 go. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Participles /Present: leas (gen. eunt-is) going 

\Fptuee : lt-urus, It-flra, It-Urum , 1 alovt i« go. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. {I go.') 


eo lmus 

Is itis 

it eunt 

Imperfect. (Z u'as going.) 
Ibam Ibamus 

Ibas lb at is 

ibat lb ant 

Future. (Z shall go.) 
ibo lbimus 

ibis Ibitis 

lbit lbnnt 

Perfect. (Z went jot have gone.) 
ivi or ii^ Ivimus or umus 

Ivisti (lista) or Ivistis (lisfcis) or 
isti istis 

ivit, nt (or It )/I ver ? nt or lernnt 
v 7 \ivere or lere 

^kCTRRFECT. (i* had gone.) 

Iv-eram or l-eram, etc. 
Future- Peefect. (I shall 
Jiave gone.) 

Iv-erd or i-ero, etc. 

Oh. In the simple verb (but 
not in the compounds) the forms 
with v are more usual in tenses 
formed from the perfect base. 
The second i of iit is long * cp 
petnt, § 201. The forms in- 
cluded in brackets ( ) are com- 
paratively rare. 


PRESENT. (Z should go.) 

eamus 
6 as eatis 

eat eant 

Imperfect. (l should befoing .) 

Iremus 

pes iretis 

i^et Irent 

w Perfect. 

Iv-erim or i-erini, etc. 
Pluperfect, (z should have 
w . ff one -) 

iv-issem (l-issem) or issem, etc. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. (Go.) 
i Ite 

Future. (Thou shall or must go.) 
ito Itote 

ltd ennto 

INFINITIVE. 

Present : ire, to go 
Perfect : Ivisse (xisse) or issd, 
to hare gone 

Future: ltnr-us essd, to be 

about to go 
^ GERUND. 

Nam, enndum, going , etc. 

SUPINE. 

Acc. it-um, to go 


PASSIVE VOICE (Impersonal Only, § 230, 2 h), 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present : Itur 

Imperfect : ibatur 
FuTURg : ibitnr 

So also the other tenses : e.a. 
Perfect, Itum est. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present : eatur 
Imperfect : Iretur 

INFINITIVE 
Present : In 
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§ 215. Compounds. 

The following are conjugated like eo; in the tenses formed 
from the perfect base the forms without y are more usual : — 


Present. 

ab-eo 

Perfect 

abi-i 

Supine. 

abit-um 

gtfaway 

*ad-ed 

adi-I 

adit-um 

approach 

eo-eo 

coi-i 

eoit-um 

come together 

♦in-'fid 

ini-i 

init-um 

enter 

inter-eo 

in teri-i 

intent-urn 

vanish 

intro-eo 

introi-i 

introit-um 

go in 

*ob-ed 

obi- 1 

obit-um 

traverse , die 

per-eo 

peri-I 

perit-um 

pt risk 

prae-ed 

praei-i 

praeit-um 

precede 

pjod-eo 

prodi-I 

prddit-um 

go forth 

praeter-ed 

prat?teri-i 

praeterit-um 

go past 

red-eo 

redi-I 

redit-um 

go bach 

*eub-eo 

siibi-I 

siibit-um 

go up to, endure 

*trans-eo 

transi-i 

transit-um 

go across 

ven-eo 

veni-i 

venlt-um 

go tm sale 


Note.— Ambid, I go around, is a regular verb of the 4th conj. 


§ 216. The compounds marked (*) in the above list may, 
when they have a transitive meaning, be conjugated in the 
passive in all three persons as follows : — 

^ ^PARTICIPLES. [approached. 

PERFECT : adit-iis, adlt-a, adit-um, approached or having been 

Gerundive : ad-eundus, ad-eunda, ad-eundum, fit to he approached. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. {I am approached.') Present : ad-ear, ad-earis, etc, 
ad-eor ad-imur Imperf. : ad-irer, ad-Ireris, etc, 

ad-iris ad- Imln i Perfect : adit-iis sim, etc. 

ad-itiir ad-euntiir Pluperf. : adit-us essem, etc. 

Imperf. : ad-Ibar, ad-ibaris, etc. 

Future: ad-Ibor, ad-iberis, etc, INFINITIVE. 

Perfect: adit-iis sum, etc. Present: d.&-vrl i tobe approached 

Pluperf.: adlt-^s eram, etc. Perfect : adit-us esse, to have 

Fut.-Pf. : adit-us erd, etc. been approached 

QUEO AND NEQUEO . 

§ 217. Principal Parts : — 

qu-ed, qu-ire, qulv-l, quit-nm, I can . 
nequ-ed, nequ-ire, nequiv-i, nequit-um, I cannot . 
These two verbs are conjugated exactly like e5, except 
that they have no imperative or gerund. 

Note. — I n tenses from the perfect base the forms with v and those 
without v are used indifferently, except that the latter do not occur 
in the first person (singular or plural) of the perfect indicative. 
{Cp. § 153, Ohs. I.) 
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accidence. §§ 218 — 224. 


V.—FIO AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

& 218. Flo, I become, am made, takes the place of the 
passive of facio, I make, in tenses formed from the present 
base. The oth#r tenses of flo are supplied bv the passive 
voice of facio, of which the supine base is fact-. 

Principal Parts : flo, fieri, fact-us sum. 

f P erfect : fact-us, fact-a, fact-um, haring become. 

PARTICIPLES-! Gekusdive . faciend-us, -a, --am, fit to become. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. (I should become .) 
flan* fiamts 

flas fiatis 

Sat fiant 

Imperfect. (/ should become.) 
flerem fieremufl 

fieres fleretis 

fie ret fierent 

Perfect : fact-us aim, etc. 
PLUPERF.: fact-ns essem, etc. 

imperative MOOD. 
Present. (Become,) 

£ fite 

Future. None . 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. {I become.) 

flo 


flS 

fit 

Imperfect 

flebam 

fiebas 

fiebat 

Future. 

fiam 

flea 

fiet 

Perfect : 

Pluperf 


fiunt 

(/ icas becoming.) 

flebamus 

flebatis 

flebant 

(/ shall become.) 
flemiis 
fletis 
fleut 


fact-ils sum, etc. 

„ fact-us eram, etc. 

Fut.-Perf.: fact-fis er5, etc. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present : fieri, to become. Perfect : fact-us esse, to hare become. 
Future : factum Iri, to be about to become. 

Obs. Except in the present infinitive and imperfect subjunckve 
(cp. & 142), So follows the fourth conjugation ; it has however, 
l (long) in all parts except St, Seri, and the imperfect subjunctive. 

§ 219 . Compounds. 

Compounds of faci5 with a preposition «.w regularly 
conjugated in the passive ; e.g. afficio, I affect (compounded 
of the preposition ad, to, , and facio), has passive afficior. 

Other compounds of facio employ fio as their passive in 
those parts which are formed from the present base; 
e.g . calefacio, I maJce hot 3 has passive ealeflo. 

Note. — ConScio, J accomplish, sometimes has passive confio instead 
of the regular and more usual form conficior. . «- 

Deflo is occasionally found, and has the same meaning as dencio, 

vix. I fail , come to an end , 
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XI.— EDO AND COMPOUNDS. 

§ 220. The tenses given below are the only ones in which 
e&o is irregular. 

Principal Parts : ed-o, ed-ere or esse, ed-1/es-um, I eat. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. ( I eat.) 
ed-o ed-imus 

ed-is or es ed-itis or estis 
ed-it or est ed-unt 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOjpD. 
Present. (I should cat.) 
ed-am or ed-amus or 

ed-im ed-imus 

gd-as or ed-atis^or 

ed-Is ed-itis 

ed-St or gd-ant or 

ed-it ed-int 


j SUBJUNCTIVE (continued). 
In PERFECT. {I should be eating.) 

ed-erem or id-eremus or 

essem essemus 

ed-eres or ed-eretis or 

esses essetis 

ed-eret or ed-erent or 

esset essent 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present. v (Eat.) 
ed-e or es ei-ite or estS 
Future. ( Thou shalt eat.) 

ed-ito or esto ed-ito te or estot§ 
ed-ito or est5 ed-unt o 


INFINITIVE. ^ 

Present : ed-ere or esse, to eat. 

Ohs. It should be noticed that, in all parts of the verb in which 
sum I am. has forms beginning with the letters es, edo has forms 
exactly similar, excepting that in the second person singular of the 
present- indicative and imperative sum has es, whereas edo has es. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Two irregular forms are occasionally found in the passive voice of 
edo, viz, estur (for editur, 3rd sing. pres, indie.), and essetur (for 
ederetur, 3rd sing, imperf. subj.). 


§ 221. Compounds. 

Two compounds of edo occasionally follow the irregular conjugation 
of the simple verb, viz. comedo, I eat up, and ex^fto, I devour. 

VII, BO AND ITS COMPOUND CIIlCUMDO. 

% 222. 1)6 (perfect dedi) follows the first conjugation, 
but has a (short) instead of a after d in parts formed from 
the present or supine base (e.g. damus, datus), except 
in the second person singular of the present indicative and 
imperative active, das, da. 

c 223 In addition to the regular form, do has an old present sub- 
junctive duim, dins, dint; duint. This occurs also m some of the 

C °^224. Circtundo is conjugated like do; the other compounds belong 
to the third conjugation- 
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CHAPTER XXIV. —DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Tlie following verbs are defective, that is to say only the 
parts given b$ ow are in us$. 

§ 225. Aio, I say. 

Present Participle : aiens (gen. aient-is), saying. " 
INDICATIVE Peesent : aio (I say), ais, ait, aiuht. 

„ Imperfect: aiebam (l ica < saying), etc. (complete). 

„ Peefect : alt , he said. 

Subjunctive Present : aiat, he would say. 

§ 226. Inquam, I say. 

Indicative Present: inquam, inquis, i^quit, inquimis, inquiunt, 
„ IaiPERF. : inquiebat, he was saying. 

„ Future : inquies, inquiet, he will say, 

„ Perfect : inquB, inquistl, inquit. 

§ 227. Fan, to say. (The simple verb is only used in poetry. ) 

Participle Present : fantem (acc.), fanti (dat.), saying. 

„ Perfect: fat-iis, fiit-a, having said. 

„ Gerundive : fand-us, -a, -urn ,fit to ho said . 

Indicative Present : fetur, he says . 

„ Future : fabor {I shall say), fabitiir. 

„ Perfect: fat-us est, he said or has said . 

„ Pluperfect: fat-iis eram (J had said), fat-iis erat. 

Imperative Present : fare, say. Infin. Present : fan, to say. 
Gerund : fandl, fando {saying). Supine : fatfL, in saying. 

Some other parts (present, imperfect, and future indicative) of the 
compounds of farl occur. 

§ 228. The following bave no present base in use : — 
coep-i, I began ; memm-i, I remember ; 5d-i, I hate. 

They are regularly conjugated in the perfect, pluperfect, 
and future-perfect tenses, which (in the case of memM and 
odi) are translated respectively as present* imperfect, and 
future. Some other parts are in use : — 

From coepi : Perf. part, pass., coept-iis, -a, -nm, and tenses formed 
by it with sum. 

„ memira : Imperative, memento {remember), mementote. 

„ odi : Future part., dsur-iis, -a, -nm, about to hate. 

§ 229. The following are isolated forms : — 

(1) Infit, lie begins {to speali). 

(2) Qnaeso, I entreat ; quaesumus (used parenthetically like 

English pray). 

(3) ive or aveto, hail / ; avete. Infinitive, avere, to cry “ hail V* 

(4) Salve, hail ! ; salvete. Ind. fut., salvebis. Infin,, salvere, 

(5) Cedo, give (imperative). 
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CHAPTER XXV. — IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

& 230. Two classes of verbs fall under tins hea .^ in f ''7" , 
a ) Active verbs (some transitive, some rntjanative) found 
JJ’taStbM pL» ™ g ul»„d infinitive and always 

u^ed impersonally ; . . £ . . 

/o\ lie third person singular and mtmitue— 

Of a few active verbs, transitive and^ intransitive , 
g q iuvat, it delights, from iuvd, I delight ; toirat, it Orders, 
from ton5, I thunder; interest, if mates a difference, fiom 

^Wthe^^ly all verbs which in the active 

are personal intransitive verbs or can be used 1 j 

e.g. ventum erat, they (or he, I, we) had come, from vemo, 1 

Ohs The perfect participle in the perfect, pluperfect or future- 
perfect of a pWve verb usk intransitively » always neuter. 

r not rpHp variotis tenses of personal verbs thus used tm persona y 

verbs which are impersonal only is given below. 


5 dSc-lf 4W decu-it P,:rl “‘' « 

dedec St -ere dedecu-it lt mishesecms 

S-lt -ere miseru-it 

oport-et -ere oportu-it ** “ ? "* jr 

paenlt-et -ere paemtu-rt t troubles V 

uiff-et -ere pigu-it z f troubles 

^M-et -ere pudildt or puditum est it shames 

taed*8t -ere pertaesnm est wearies 

Ohs These verbs are not as a rule translated by English impersonal 
fife //j memoseret may be rendered I pity ; nos oportet, we ought ; 
t§ paenitihatj you were sorry ; eos pudebxt, they wall he ashamed. 
c 233 Intransitive Impersonal Verbs. 

* _ * . Perfect. . ... 


Transitive Impersonal Verbs. 


it beseems 
it misheseems 
it moves to pity 
it behoves 
it mains sorry 
it troubles 


Present. I 11 ^ 

llb-et -ere 

llc-et -ere 

refert referee 

ning-it \ _g rg 

mngu-itj 
plu-it -ere 


Perfect. 

libu-it or libitum est 
Kcu-It or llcitum est 
retul-it 


it is pleasing \with 
it is lawful f dativf 
it concerns (§ 213) 


plhSt J -ere plu-it or pluv-It it rains 

Obi Lihet and licit with a dative may usually be rerslered thus : 
mihi libet, I like ; tibi licet, you may, or you are allotted. 

10 
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CHAPTER XXVI. — ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 
VERBS. 

§ 234. Thisvalist contains all common ves*bs of the third 
conjugation, together with irregular verbs, and those verbs 
of the first, second, and fourth conjugations which form 
their perfect and supine differently from amo, moneo, and 
audio respectively ; except — 

(a) Inceptive verbs 'formed from simple verbs which are 
in use (§ 284), the perfect and supine of these, if they exist, 
being tbe same as the perfect and supine of the simp^ verb ; 

(5) Compound verbs which contain the simple verb 
unchanged in form, but drop the reduplication (if any) in 
the perfect, e.g . — 


Pre3. Indie. Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


Simple verb : duc-d -ere 

dux-i 

duct-um 

lead 

Compound verb : abduc-o -ere 

a b dux-i 

abduct-um 

lead away 

Simple verb : pell-o -erd 

pepiil-i 

puls-um 

drive 

Compound verb : impell-o -ere 

impul-I 

impulsum 

drive an 


But one compound at least is given of verbs which when 
compounded change in form or retain the reduplication in 
the perfect. The perfect and supine of verbs which are only 
slightly modified in composition, e.g. oeeldo, I hill (from ob 
and eaedo), must be ascertained by reference to the simple 
verb; but compound verbs such, as surgd, I arise (com- 
pounded of sub and rego), of which the elements cannot 
readily he seen, are given in alphabetical order as well as 
under the simple verb. Compound verbs of which the 
simple forms are not in use, e.g . abnu5, I refuse, are given 
in alphabetical order. 

For the changes undeigone by prepositions in composition, see 
§ 292 ; for vowel change in compound verbs, see § 293. 


Present Indie. 

Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


abnii-5 

-ere 

abnii-I 

abnut-um 

refuse 

ibol-eo 

erS 

abolev-I 

aboltt um 

abolish 

accend-d 

-ere 

accend-i 

accens-um 

Idndle 

aecumb-o 

-Ire 

accubu I 

aecubXt-um 

recline at table 

acu-o 


Scfi-i 

Scut-urn 

sharpen 

&dapiac-or 

-I 

adept-us sum 


obtain 

addleso-d (§ 177) 

-ere 

adolev-I 

adult-urn 

grow up 
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Present Tmbc. 

Infin. 

PtTfecb. 

Snpin®. 


affilg-o 

ere 

aifiix-i 

afflict-um 

stinke against 

ag-o 

-ere 

eg-i 

act-um 

drive 

Compounds as 

abig-6 

-ere 

abeg-I 

abact-un 

drive away 

Except 

circumag-d 

-ere 

circumeg-i 

eircumact-um 

drive around 

c5g-5 

-ere 

eoeg-i 

coaet-tun 

drive together , 
compel 

deg-o 

-Sre 

deg-I 

— 

pass ( time ) 

perag-o 

-ere 

pereg-i 

peract-um 

accomplish 

alg-S5 

-Ore 

ais-i 

— 

feel cold 

allfc-Jo 

-ere 

allex-X 

aliect-um 

attract 

al-5 

*£re 

&lu-i 

alt-xun 

nourish 

fijnlc-Io 

-IrS 

{ amicu-I ) 

( amix-I j 

Smict-um 

clothe 

amplect-5r 

-I 

ampiex-us sum 


embrace 

annii-d 

-ere 

annu-I 

annut-um 

assent 

aper-id 

-ire 

aperu-i 

apert-um 

uncover, open 

dpisc-dr 

-X 

apt-us sum 


obtain 

Compound : 

adipisc-Sr 

-I 

adept-us sum 


obtain 

arcess-o o r accers-5 

-ere 

arcessiv-I 

arcessit-um 

send for 

ard-So 

-ere 

ars-i 

ars-um 

be on fire 

argil-o 

-ere 

argu-I 

argut-um 

accuse 

^assent-ior 

-in 

assens-us sum 


agree 

aud-eo (§§176,200) 

-ere 

aus-us sum 


dare 

aug-eo 

-ere 

aux-I 

auct-um 

augment 

bib-o 

-ere 

bib-i 

— 

drink 

e&d-d 

•» Compounds as 

-ere 

cecid-i 

cas-um 

fall 

concid-o 

-ere 

concid-i 

— 

fall 

Supine stem in 

m OCCXd-O 

-ere 

oecid-i 

occas-um 

fall j set 

r&cid-o 

-ere 

reecid-i 

reeas-um 

fall back 

■caed-d 

-ere 

ceeid-i 

caes-um 

cut 

Compounds as 

occid-o 

-ere 

occid-i 

occis-um 

kill 

•c&n-fi 

-ere 

cecln-i 

cant-um 

sing 

Compounds as 

praecln-o 

-ere 

praecind-i 

praecent-um 

sing before 
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accidence, § 234 . 


Present Indie. * nfirL 

cdpess-o 

-ere 

cap -io 

-ere 

Compounds as t _ 
accip-io 

carp-6 

-ere 

Compounds as 


decerp-o 

-ere 

cav-eo 

-ere 

ced-5 

-ere 

cens-eo 

-ere 

ceru-o 

-ere 

cl-eo (§ 199) 

-ere 

cing-6 

-ere 

claud-6 

-ere 

Compounds as 

-5r§ 

concldd-6 

f( pres, not 1 
coe P' 10 (classical). 

J- -ere 

cog-5 

-ere 

col-6 

-ere 

combur-o 

-ere 

comminise-5r 

-l 

com-o 

-ere 


comper-io 

compese-o 

complect-or 

compl-eo 

concut-Io 

conflig-o 

congru-o 

consul-o 

coqu-o 

cred-o 

crep-o 

cresc-o (§ 177) 
cbb-o 
cup -!o 
«urr-o 

Compounds as 

accurr-o 


Perfect. 

capesslv-l capesslt-um 

cep-i 

accep-I accept-um 

carps-I carpt-nm 

decerps- decerpt-um 

cav-I cant-um 

cess-I cess-xun 

censu-i cens-um 

crev-i cret-um 

civ-I »cit-um 

cinx-i cinct-nm 

claus-I claus-um 

conclUs-I conclus-um 

coep'i (§ 228) eoept-um 

nnpcr.T COaCt-UIQ. 


colu-i 

combuss-i 

comment- us sum 

comps-i 

comper-i 

compescil-i 

complex-us sum 

complev-I 

concus3-i 

conflix-i 

congrii-i 

consulu-1 

COX-1 

ciedid-I 

crepd-i 

crev-i 

ciibii-i 

cupiv-I 

cucurr-i 

f accucurr-I or\ 
\ accurr-i J 


cult-um 

combust-um 

compt-um 

eompert-um 


complet-um 

eoncuss-um 

conflict-urn 

* 

consult-um 

coct-um 

credit-um 

creptt-um 

cret-um 

cubit-urn 

cupit-um 

curs-um 


take in hand 
take 

receive 

pluck 

pluck off 

beware of 

yield 

count 

discern 

arouse 

gird 

shut 

confine 

begin 

drive togethei 
compel 
cultivate 
burn up 
devise 
deck 

ascertain 

check 

embrace 

fill up 

shake 

contend 

agree 

consult 

cook 

trust 

rattle 

grow 

lie down 

desire 

run 

run to 
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Present Indie. 

decut-T5 

defend-6 

defetisc-or 

del -55 

dero-o 

die-o (§ 203) . 

dil3-o 

disc-o 

Comp, as addi 
disciit-io 
di?tingu-o 

dlvid-o 


Infin. 

-5re 

Perfect- 

dGcuss-I 

Supine. 

diicu?5-ura 

shake off 

-ere 

defend-i 

defens-um 

defend 

-t 

-ere 

defess-us sum 

delev-I 

delet-um * 

grow weary 
abolish 

-ere 

demps-i 

dempt-um 

take off 

-ere 

dix-i 

dict-um 

say 

-er5 

dil 5-1 

dllut-um 

wash out 

-ere 

didic-I 

— 

learn, 

o -tre 

addidte-i 

— 

learn besides 

-ere 

discuss-! 

dlscuss-um 

shatter 

-ere 

distinx-I 

distinct-um 

distinguish 

-gr§ 

ilvls-l 

dlvis-um 

divide 

-arg 

ded-I 

dat-um 

give 

* -erg 

edid-i 

edit-um 

give out 


Except 
circumd-o { 
d6c-eo 
d5m-d 

duc-o (§ 203) 

5d-5 (§ 220) 
elfc-io 

em-5 

Compounds (see also 
p. 123) as a 
Except coe 
¥ erne -5 
So (§ 214) 
excud-5 
cxcut-iS 
expergisc-or 
** exper-ior 
cxpl-55 
explod-o 
gistingu-o 
exii-o 


4) -are 

circumded-i 

circumdat-um 

-ere 

docu-I 

doct-um 

-arg 

domu-I 

d5mlt-um 

-gre 

dux-i 

duct-um 

-gre 

ed-I 

es-um 

-erg 

elicd-I 

elicit-um 

-ere 

em-I 

empt-um 

also 

-5 -gre 
t -erg 

adem-I 

adempt-um 

coem-i 

coempt-um 

-are 

enic5-i 

enect-um 

irg 

Iv-1 or l-I 

lt-um 

-erg 

excud-i 

excus-um 

-gre 

excuss-I 

excuss-um 

-I 

experrect-6s sum 

-in 

-ere 

expert-iis sum 
explev-I 

explet-um 

-ere 

explos-i 

explos-um 

-grg 

exstinx-T 

exstinct-um 

-grg 

exu-i 

exut-um 


teach 
tame 
had 
eat 

lure forth 
buy 

tahe away 
buy up 

wear to death 
9 n 

hammer out 
shake out 
awake oneself 
try 

fill up 
hiss off 

extinguish 

strip off 

* nf thw are compounds of do, I give , others of a verb -do, I put , 

of wS the staple formT^t in use.’ No distinction is here attempted 
^Tt is in many eases impossible to ascertain from which simple verb the 
compound is formed. 
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ACCIDENCE, § 234 . 


Present Indie. * 

Infln. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


facess-o 

-ere 

facess-I 

facessit-um 

aa omplish 

fac-io (§ 200, 203) 

-ere 

fec-I 

fact-um 

make, do 

Comp. (§ 219) as 
satlsfac-io 
„ with preps, as 

A'® 

satisfec-I 

satisfact um 

satisfy 

affie-io 

-ere 

affec-i 

affect um 

affect 

fall-5 

-ere 

fe fell-i 

fals-um 

deceive 

Comp.: refell-5 

-ere 

refell-i 

— 

disprove 

fare -to 

-ire 

fars-i 

fart-um 

ita ff 

Compounds as 





refere-io 

-ire 

refers-i 

refert-um 

stuff 

fat-eor 

-eri 

fass-us sum 

r 

acknowledge 

Compounds as 





confit-eor 

-eri 

confess-us sum 


confess 

fiiv-eo 

-ere 

fav-i 

faut-um 

be favourable 

fSr-to 

-ire 

l (xo-i) 

(ict-nm) 

| strike 

f (percuss-i) 

(percuss-um) 

fero (§ 212) ferre 

(tul-i) 

(lat-um) 

bear 

Comp, with 





ah : aufer-o 

-re 

ahstul-I 

ahlat-um 

bear away 

ad : afler-d 

-re 

attul-i 

allat-um 

bHng 

cum: confer-6 

-re 

contiil-i 

collat-um 

bring together 

dis- : differ- o 

-re 

distul-i 

dilat-um 

separate 

ex : effer-o 

-re 

extnl-i 

elat-um 

bring out 

In : infer-5 

-re 

intul-i 

illat-um 

bring in 

oh : offer-d 

-re 

ohtul-i 

ohlat-um 

offer 

re- : refer-o 

-re 

rettul-i {§ 294) 

r elat-um 

bear back 

re : refer-t 

-re 

retul-it 

— 

concern 

sfib ; suffer-o 
Other preps, un- 

-re 

sustul-I 

suhlat-um 

endure 

changed, as in 
defer-o 

-re 

detul-1 

delat-um 

bear down 

ferv-&3 (§ 199) 

-erS 

( ferbii-i j 

C ferv-i j 

[ 

be boiling 

fid-d (§ 176) 

ere 

fis-us sum 


have confidence 

fig-o 

ere 

fix-i 

fix-urn 

fix 

find-5 

-ere 

fid-i 

fiss-um 

cleave 

fing o 

-ere 

finx-i 

fiet-um 

form 

fio (§ 218) 

fieri 

(fact-us sum) 


become 

fi-eo 

-ere 

flev-I 

flet-um 

weep 

fiect-5 

-5re 

flex-| 

flex-um 

bend 
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Present Indie. 

Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


flw 

-ere 

fiax-I 

flux-um 

juno 

fod-id 

-ere 

fud-I 

foss-um 

dvj 

fuv-eo 

-ere 

fov-I 

fot-um 

cherish 

frang-o 

-ere 

freg-i 

fraet-um f 

break 

Compounds as 

centring^) 

-Ire 

confreg-i 

eonrract-um 

break 

from -5 

-ere 

fremu-I 

fremit-nm 

roar 

frlc-o 

-are 

frlcu-i 

[ frict-um or \ 

\ fricat-um f 

rub 

frlg-eo 

-Cto 

frix-I 

— 

be cold 

fru-or (§§204,205) 

-l 

fruct-us sum 


enjoy oneself 

fug-io 

-ere 

iug-I 

fugit-um 

fee 

fulc-Io 

-ire 

fuls-i 

fult-um 

prop 

fulg-Sd (§ 109) 

-ere 

fuls-I 

— 

gleam 

fund-o 

ere 

fM-I 

fus-um 

pour 

fung-or (§ 205) 

-I 

fanct-iis sum 


busy oneself 

gaud-ed (§176) 

-ere 

gavls-us sum 


rejoice 

glm-o 

-ere 

gemd-i 

gemlt-um 

groan 

glr-5 

-Ire 

gess-I 

gest-um 

carry 

gign-o 

ere 

glnd-i 

glmt-um 

produce 

grld-ior 

-I 

gress-iis sum 


step 

Compounds as 

aggred-ior 

-I 

aggress-iis sum 


attack 

haer-lo 

-ere 

haes-i 

haes-um 

stick 

haur-Id (§ 204) 

-Ire 

haus-I 

haust-um 

drain 

iac-io 

-Ire 

iec-i 

iact-um 

throw 

Compounds as 

aMc-io * 

-ere 

abiec-I 

ahiect-um 

throw away 

ignosc-o 

-Ire 

ignov-I 

ignot-um 

overlook 

t iHic-io 

-Ire 

ill ex-I 

illect-um 

entice 

imbfl-o 

-ere 

imbti-I 

imbut-um 

steep 

rmpl-eo 

-ere 

implev-I 

implet-um 

Jill 

i^cend-o 

-ere 

incend-I 

ineens-um 

set on fire 

incess-o 

-Ire 

incesslv-l 

' 

assault 

incumb-o 

-ere 

incubu-I 

incubit-um 

lean 

incht-Io 

-ere 

ineuss-I 

incuss-um 

strike into 

indulg~lo 

-ere 

induls-i 

— 

be indulgent 


* In compounds of iacid the consonantal i is omitted in tenses formed 
from the present base, but the syllable of the pre&x preceding the i is 
nevertheless counted long by position (§ 636, 3). 
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Present Indie. 

Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


indu-o 

-ere 

indu-I 

indut-um 

pvt 0% 

infiTg-o 

-ore 

infiix-i 

inflict-um 

strike on 

Irasc-or 


irat-us sum 


get angry 

iub-eo 


iuss-I 

iuss-um 

com mand 

iung-o 

-ere 

iunx-i 

iunct-um 

join 

iuv-d (§ 20 4) 

-axe 

iuv-I 

idt-um 

h r elp, delight 

lab-or 

-l 

laps-us sum 


slide 

laeess-o 

-ere 

lacessiv-i 

laeessit-um 

provoke 

laed-o 

-ere 

laes-I 

laes-um 

hurt 

Compounds as 

collid-d 


collls-i 

f 

collls-um 
lavat-um x 

elaph 

127-5 (§ 199) 

-arS 

lav-I -[ perf. f laut-us V 

IpartAlot-us J 

wash 

lgg-0 

-Sre 

leg-i 

lect-um 

pick, read 

Compounds as 

collig-o 

-ere 

colleg-l 

collect-um 

collect 

But e remains in 

perleg-d 

-ere 

perleg-i 

perlect-um 

read through 

releg-d 

-ere 

releg-i 

relect-um 

again go over 

Perf. differs in 

dllig-o 

-ere 

dllex-i 

dileet-um 

love 

intelleg-o 

-ere 

intellex-I 

intellect-urn 

understand 

negleg-5 

-ere 

neglex-I 

negleet-um 

neglect 

l!n-o 

-ere 

lev-I 

lit-um 

besmear 

N.B.— Comp, : 

oblin-o 

-$re 

oblev-I 

oblit-um 

besmear 

linqu-o 

Compounds as 

-SrS 

Hqu-i 


leave 

reUnqu-o 

-ere 

reliqu-i 

relict-um 

leave 

loqu-Sr 

-i 

locut-us sum 


speak 

luc-So 

-ere 

lux-I 

— 

shine 

lud-5 

-6re 

lus-I 

ius-um 

play 

lug-&> 

-ere 

lux-i 

luct-um 

mourn for 

id-o 

-Sre 

Id-x 

— 

pay 

malo (§ 211) 

malle 

malu-i 

— 

tv ill rather 

mand-o 

-er& 

mand-i 

' mans-um 

chew 

man-eo 

-ere 

mans-I 

mans-um 

remain 

merg-o 

-Sr5 

mers-i 

mers-um 

dip 

met-Xor 

-In 

mens -us sum 


men <vre 
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Present Indie. 

met-o 

metu-o 

mic-5 

mlnti-o 

raisc-ed 

mitt-6 

mord-eo 

mor-ior (§ 2(H) 

mov-eo 

mulc-eo 

tnulg-So 

nancise-dr 

nasc-or 

nect-o 

n-So 

nequ-eo (like } 
qu&3,§217) l 
ning-It or ningu-l 

nlt-or 

nolo (§ 211) 

HOHC-O 

Comp, (nosco 
has lost an 
initial g) : 

agnosc-d 

cognosc-6 

ignosc-o 

ribb-o (§ 177) 

ob&visc-or 

obsolcsc-o 

occiil-5 

occumb-o 

offend-o 

oper-io 

opper-ior 


Infin. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

-ere 

— 

mess-urn 

-ere 

metu-I 

— 

-axe 

micii-I 

— - 

-er5 

mmu-I 

minut-um 

-ere 

miscu-i 

mixt-um 

-ere 

mls-I 

miss-um 

-ere 

momord I 

mors-um 


mortu-us sum 


-ere 

mov-I 

raot-nra 

-er$ 

muls-i 

muls-um 



j mulct-urn \ 

-er£ 

muls-I 

(muls-um ) 

-I 

nact-us sum 


-I 

nat-us sum 


-ere 

nex-I 

nex-um 

-ere 

nev-1 

net-um. 

w 

\ nequlT-t or ) 

n&qult-um 

-Ire 

( neqm-I ) 


[i -£re 

ninx-tt 

— 


l nis-us sum, I endeavoured\ 

■ i 

I nix- us sum, I leaned ) 

nolle 

nolu-i 

- 

-ere 

nov-I 

not-um 


-ere 

agnov-I 

agnit-um 

-ere 

cogaov-I 

cognit-um 

-ere 

ignov-I 

ignot-um 

-ere 

nups-I 

nupt-um 


*1 

-ere 

oblit us sum 

obsdlev-i 

obsulet-um 

-ere 

ccciilii-I 

occult-urn 

-ere 

occubtt-i 

occubit-um 

-ere 

offend-I 

offens-um 

-Ire 

operu-I 

opert-um 

-Iri 

t oppert-ii3 ) 

sum 

| opperlt-us ! 



Trap 

fear 

vibrate 

lessen 

mix 

send 

bite 

die 

set in motion 
caress 

milk 

obtain 
be born 
bind 
spin 

be unable 
snow 

endeavour, 

lean, 

be unwilling 
get to know 


recognise 
ascertain 
overlook 
put on tk i 
bridal veil s Le 
be married 
forget 
decay 
hide 
sink 
stumble 
cover 

wait 
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ACCIDENCE, § 234. 


Present Indie. 

Infin, 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


ord-ior 

-in 

ors-us sum 


begin 

or-Ior(§§ 199,204) -In 

ort-us sum 


rise 

paeisc-or 

-I 

pact-us sum 


bargain 

pand-5 

" -ere 

pand-I 

pass-urn 

spread open 

pang-o 

Compound: 

-ere 

peg-i or pepig-I 

paet-um 

fasten 

• 

complng-o 

-ere 

compeg-i 

compact-um 

join together 

parc-o (§ 204) 

-ere 

peperc-i 

(pars-urus) 

be sparing 

par-Io 

-ere 

peper-i 

part-um 

produce 

Compounds : 

comper-io 

-Ire 

eomper-i 

compert-um 

ascertain 

reper-Id 

-Ire 

repper-i 

<repert-um 

Jitd 

pasc-5 

•ere 

pav-I 

past-um 

pasture 

pat-ior 

-i 

pass-us sum 


suffer 

Compound : 

perpet-Ior 

-I 

perpess*ds sum 


end ure 

pav-eo 

ere 

pav-I 

— 

tremble 

pellTc-15 

-ere 

pellex-I 

pellect-um 

e?itice 

pell-5 

-ere 

pepul-i 

puls-um 

drive 

pend-eo 

-ere 

pepend-i 

pens-um 

be suspended 

pend-5 

-ere 

pepend-i 

— 

7veigh out , pa, 

percell-5 

ere 

percul-i 

perculs-um 

overturn 

percftt-io 

-ere 

pereuss-I 

percuss-um 

strike throng] 

perd-o 

-ere 

perdid-i 

perdit-um 

destroy 

perg-o 

-ere 

perrex-I 

perrect-um 

continue 

pet-o (§ 201) 

-ere 

petiv-I or peti-i 

petit-um 

seek 

ping-o 

-ere 

pinx-I 

pict-um 

paint 

plang-5 

-&re 

planx-I 

planct-um 

beat 

plaud-o 

-6re 

plaus-i 

plaus-um 

clap 

Comp. : explod-6 -gre 

explos-I 

explos-itfn 

hiss off 

plic-d 

-are 

J plicav-i 
{ plieii-i 

plieat-um ) 
plicit-um ) 

fold 

pld-It 

-ere 

plii-it or pluv-it 

— 

rain 

pollu-o 

-ere 

pollu-I 

pollut-um 

defile 

pon-o 

-ere 

posu-i 

posit-um 

place 

posc-o 

-ere 

poposc-I 

— 

demand 

Compounds as 

depose -6 

-grS 

depoposc-I 

— 

demand 

possid-eo 

-ere 

possed-i 

possess-um 

possess 

possum (§ 210) 

posse 

potii-I 


be able 
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Present Indie. 

InfiG. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 


pot-o (§ 177) 

-are 

potav-i j 

\ pdt-um or ) 

! potat-um ) 

drink 

prand-eo (§ 177) 

-ere 

prand-i 

prans-um 

lunch 

prebend-o 

-bre 

prehend-I 

prehens-vfQ 

seize 

prem-5 

-ere 

press-i 

press-urn 

press 

Compound^ as 




restrain 

comprxm-o 

-ere 

compress-i 

compress-um 

procumb-5 

-ere 

procubu-i 

procubit-um 

bend dozen 

proficisc-of 

-I 

profeet-us sum 


set out 

prom-6 

-ere 

promps-I 

prompt-um 

bring out 

pung-d 

-ere 

pupiig-i 

punct-um 

prick 

Com pounds as 


• 


sting 

compung-6 

-SrS 

compunx-i 

compunct-um 

quaer-d 

-ere 

quaesiv-I 

quaesit-um 

seek 

Compounds as 




seek out 

conquir-o 

-ere 

conquisiv-i 

conquisit-um 

quSt-26 

-erd 

— - 

quass-um 

shake , agitate 

Compounds as 




shake , agitate 

concut-io 

-erd 

concuss-I 

coneuss-um 

qu-eo (§ 217) 

-ire 

qulv-i or qui-i 

quit-urn 

be able 

quer-or 

-I 

quest-us sum 


complain 

quiesc-o 

-ere 

qulev-i 

quiet-urn 

rest 

rad -5 

-ere 

ras-I 

ras-um 

scrape 

rap-lo 

-ere 

rapu-i 

rapt-urn 

seize 

Compounds as 




carry off 

abrip-io 

-ere 

abripu-I 

abrept-um 

rScumb-5 

-ere 

recubii-t 

recubit-um 

recline 

refer-t (§ 213) 

-re 

retul-it 

— 

concern 

reg-5 

-ere 

rex-i 

rect-um 

rule 

Compounds as 

* 




corrig-5 

-ere 

correx-I 

correct-um 

correct 

Except perg-o 

-ere 

perrex-I 

perrect-um 

continue 

surg-o 

-ere 

surrex-i 

surrect-um 

rise 

r-eor 

-eri 

rat-us sum 


think 

rep-5 

-dre 

reps-I 

rept-um 

creep 

reper-lo 

-ire 

repper-i (§ 294) 

repert-um 

find 

repl-eo 

-ere 

"replev-i 

replet-um 

refill 

restingu-o, 

-ere 

restiux-i 

restinct-um 

extinguish 

rid-eo 

•ere 

ris-i 

ris-um 

hZvgh 

rod -5 


roe-I, 

iPS-iffi} 

gnavg 
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ACCIDENCE, § 234. 


Present Tndic. 

TnSn. 

Per fee 

rump-o 

-ere 

rup-i 

rii-o 

-ere 

ru-I 

Comp, as dlru- 

5 v ere 

dird-I 

saep-To 

-ire 

saeps-I 

sal-id 

Compounds as 

-Ire 

s alu -I 

desll-io 

-Ire 

dfestlu-I 

sanc-io 

-Ire 

sanx-I 

sap- 10 

-ere 

sfiplv-l 

sarc-io 

-Ire 

sars-I 

scalp-5 

-er5 

scalps-I 

scaud-o 

-ere 

seand-I 


Supine. 

ropt-um 
rut-urn 
dirut-um 
saept-um 
wilt - um 

desult-um 

! sanct-um or \ 
sanclt-um f 

sart-um 

s^alpt-um 

scans-um 


break 
rush down 
demolish 
fence in. 
leap 

r 

leap down 
ratify 

hare taste, know 

patch 

cay^se 

climb 


Compounds as 


ascend-o 

-ere 

ascend-I 

ascens-um 

climb up 

Bcind-o 

-erg 

scid-i 

sciss-um 

rend 

scisc-o 

-ere 

sclv-l 

scit-um 

enact 

$crib-o 

-ere 

scrips-! 

script-um 

write 

sculp-o 

-ere 

sculps-i 

sculpt-um 

carve 

sec-6 

-are 

secu-I 

sect-um 

cut 

sed-eo 

-ere 

sed-I 

sess-um 

sit 

Compounds as 

assid-eo 

-ere 

assed-I 

assess-um 

sit by 

Except 

eircums&d-eo 

-ere 

circumsed-I 

circumsess-um 

. besiege 

siipers£d-S6 

-erg 

siipersed-I 

siipersess-um 

forbear 

sent -io 

-Ire 

sens -I 

sens-um 

feel 

sepel-io 

-Ire 

sepellv-I 

sepult-um 

bury 

sequ-or 

-I 

seeut-us sum 


follow 

ser-o 

-ere 

sev-I 

sat-um 

sow 

Comp, as inser- 

5 -ere 

insev-I 

insit- um* 

ingraft 

ser-o 

-ere 

— — 

sert-um 

join 

Comp.asconser- 

-6 -ere 

eons e ru-I 

consert-um 

join 

serp-o 

-ere 

serps-I 

serpt-um 

crawl 

sld-o 

-ere 

sid-I 

— 

settle down 

Compounds as 

consid-o 

-Sre 

consed-I 

consess-um 

settle down 

sm-6 

-ere 

SlY-l 

sit-um 

allow 

sist-o 

-ere 

stit-i 

stat-um 

make to stand 

Compounds as 

consist-o 

-ere 

constit-J 

constit-um 

stand stul 
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Perfect Indie. 

lufin- 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Except 

circumsist-o 

-£r£ 

cixcnmstet-1 

' 

gol-eo (§ 176) 

EOlV-0 

Bou-o (§ 204) 
iparg-o 

-ere 

-ere 

-axe 

-ere 

solit-us sum 
solv-i 
sound 
spars I 

solut-umf 

sonit-um 

spars-um 

Compounds as 
asperg-o 

-erS 

aspers-I 

aspers-um 

„ { (in old 

\ -ere 

spex-I 





stand around 
be accustomed 
loose 
sound 
scatter 

sprinkle 

look 


Compounds as 
aspic -15 
spern-o 
spond-eo 
statfi-o 

Compounds as 

constitu-o 
stem-o 
8t-5 

Compounds (few 
having sup.) as 
praest-o 
Except 
circumst-5 

strep-o 

Btrid-eo 

strid-o 

string-o 

strd-o 

guad-eo (§ 8) 
saccend-5 
succumb-o 
suesc-o (§§ 8- 1H) 


-ere 

-ere 

-ere 

-ere 

-gre 

-er£ 

-ar5 


-ar§ 

axe 
-erS 
-ere j 
-erS 
-Sre 
-ere 
* -ere 
-ere 
-gre 
ere 


BUg-O 

sum (§§ 208) 

So comp, except 
absum abessS 

possum posse 

prosum prodesse 


-ere 

esse 


aspex-1 

sprev-1 

spopond-i 

statu-l 

aspect-um 

spret-um 

spons-um 

8tatut-um 

look at 
despise 
promise 
settle 

constitu-I 

strav-I 

Btet-i 

constitut-um 

gtrat-nm 

stat-um 

settle 

spread 

stand 

praestit-I 

£ praestat-um J 
(praestit-um ! 

- excel 
i 

circumstet-i 

strepd-i 

strid-i 

— 

stand arov nd 
resound 

creak 

strinx-I 

strax-X 

suas-i 

succend-i 

succubd-I 

suevd 

strict-um 

struct-um 

suas-um 

succens-um 

Buccdblt-um 

suet-urn 

strip 

pile 

recommend 
kindle below 
submit 

become accus- 
tomed 

sux-i 

suct-um 

suck 

be 

fu-l 


aia-I(§209, n. 2) 

pota-i (§ 2io) — 

pro£u-I(§209, ». 1) " 

be absent 
- be able 
be beneficial 
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ACCIDENCE, § 234* 


Present India 

Infln. 

Perfect. 

Snpme. 


sum-o 

-ere 

sumps-I 

b amp t- urn 

tale up 

BU-O 

-ere 

stL-I 

sut-um 

stitch 

snppl-£5 

-ere 

supplev-i 

supplet-nm 

fill up 

aurg-o 

-ere 

surres-i 

surrect-um 

aHse 

taed-et (§ 232) 

-ere 

(pertaesum est) 


iceary 

tang-o 

-ere 

tetig-I 

taet-um 

touch 

Compounds as 

atting-5 

-ere 

attig-i 

attact-um 

touch 

teg-5 

-ere 

tex-I 

tect-um 

cover 

tenm-o 

-ere 

temps-i 

tempt-um 

despise 

tend-o 

-ere 

tetend-i 

tent-um 

stretch 

t§n-ed 

-ere 

tenu-I 

tent-urn 

hold 

Compounds as 

retin-eo 

-ere 

retinu-I 

retent-um 

hold hack 

terg-eo 

-ere 

ters-i 

ters-um 

toipe 

ter-o 

dre 

trlv-I 

trit-um 

rub 

tex-o 

-ere 

texu-I 

tezt-um 

weave 

ting-o or tingu-o 

-ere 

tins -I 

tmct-um 

steep 

toll-o 

-ere 

(sustul-i) 

(sublat-um) 

raise 

tond-eo 

-ere 

t5tond-i 

tons-um 

clip 

ton-o 

-are 

tonil-I 

tomt-nm 

thunder 

torcpi-e5 

-ere 

tors-I 

tort-um 

twist 

torr-eo 

-ere 

tOITU-l 

tost-um 

scorch 

trah-5 

-ere 

trax-i 

traet-um 

draw 

trem-o 

-ere 

tremil-i 



tremble 

trfbu-d 

-ere 

tribil-I 

tnbut-um 

assign 

trud-5 

-Sre 

trus-I 

trus-um 

thrust 

tund-d 

-SrS 

tiitild-I 

f tuus-um I 

heat 

ulcisc-5r 

4 

ult-us sum 

( tus-um } 

* 

tale vengeance 

uug-o or ungu-d 

-2 re 

nnx-i 

unct-um 

on> avenge 
anoint 

UTg-£6 

-erg 

nrs-I 

— 

press 

ur-5 

-ere 

U3S-1 

ust-um 

burn, inflame 

flt-or (§ 205) 

-I 

ns-us sum 


male use 

vad-6 

-ere 

— 



go 

Comp, asevad-o 

-ere 

ev&s-i 

evas-um 

go forth 

voh-o 

-ere 

ves-I 

vect-um 

carry 

vell-o # 

-ere 

vell-I 

Yiils-um 

pluck 

vend-o 

-ere 

vendid-I 

vendit-um 

sell 

Yen-eo (§ 215) 

-Ire 

veui-i 

vemt-um 

go on sale 
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Present Indie. 
ven-16 
verr-o 
vert-5 
vld-eo 
vine -id 
vinc-o 
vis-o 
vlv-o 

void (| 211) 
Comp. : male 

n61 s 

vclv-o 

vom-o 

vov-5o 


Infin. 

Pc i feet. 

Supine. 


-Ire 

ven-I 

vent-um 

covie 

-er£ 

verr-I 

vers-um 

sweep 

-ere 

vert-i 

vers-um 

} turn 

-ere 

vld-I 

vis-um 

see 

-Ire 

vinx-I 

vinct-um 

bind 

-ere 

vic-i 

vict-um 

conquer 

-ere 

vls-i 

— 

visit 

-ere 

vlx-I 

vict-um 

lire 

velle 

volu-I 

— 

will 

malie 

m£lu-i 



wall rather 

nolle 

nolil-I 

— 

be unwilling 

-ere 

volv-I 

volut-um 

roll 

-5re 

vumil-I 

vomXt-um 

vomit 

-ere 

VOV-l 

vot-um 

row 


^ 0TE ^ fe^v verbs have no perfect or supine, and are used only in 

tenses formed from the present base, e.g. langneo, I am faint. I Neither 
these! nor the defective verbs given in §§ 225-229, are included m the 


above list. 
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CHAPTER XXYIL—AD VERBS. 

§ 235. Adverbs may for convenience be arranged in three 
classes: — t 

I. Adverbs expressing 

(a) Place, time, degree, etc. ; ^ r 

(b) ^Negation, interrogation, transition, etc. 

II. Adverbs formed from pronominal roots ; e.g. quo, 
whither , from the root of qui, who. 

III. Adverbs formed from adjectives ; e.g. Kbere, freely, 

from liber, free. r « 

I. (a) Adverbs of Place, Time, Degree, etc. 

The following are some of the commonest ; — 


§ 236. Place. 

C P*’ \arvund ! 

eircum, / 

cltra, on this side 
contra, opposite 
coram, face to face 
extra, outside 
infra, ielew 

iuxta, close 

passim, hither and thither 


procul,/<z/* 
prdpe, near 
sub ter, beneath 

8 ?P gr -W« 

supra, J 

sursum, upwards 
ultra, beyond 
versus, facing 


5 , | daih J 


§ 237. 

Ink, 
cottidle, 
quotudie 
eras, to-morrow 
demum, at length 
diu, long 

extempio, forth with 

ufi \ v esterda y 

liodie, to-day 
iam, already 
iamdudum, 
iampridem. 
int^rea, \ 
interim, j 


Time. 


, \ a long time 
., } already 


> meanwhile 


interdum, sometimes 
lterum, again 
mane, in the morning 
mo Ho, just now 
mox, soo7i 
nuper, recently 
parumper,/^ a little while 

p“lk. }</*«■«*"** 

quondam, formerl y 
saepe, often 
semper, always 
simdl, at the same time 
statim, forthwith 
tandem, at length 
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§ 238 . 

ceu, like as 
clam, secretly 
flraatra, in rain 
mod 5, only 

^tSlltoomncA 
rniaimn j 

omnlno, altogether 
p&ene, almost 
p&lam, openly 
parum (also used as an) 

indeclinable neuter Woo little 
substantive) J * 

perinde (usually) 
followed by ac, \ exactly (as) 
atque or ut) J 


Manner, Degree, etc. 


praesertim, especially 
prope, nearly 9 
quasi, as if 
quoad, so far as 
satis (also used as an in- 
declinable substantive 
or adjective) 
secus, othencise 
tamquam or \ .. 

tanquam, f as lt Kere 
ultro, farther 
usque, all the way, even 
velut or f /• , 

velufi, J f or example 

viz, scarcely . 


■enough 


§ 239 . Negation, Interrogation, Transition, etc. 


Negation , 

u5u, not 

baud (rare with verbs), not 
ne (in prohibitions), not 
ne . . . quidem, not even 


Interrogation. 

-ne {enclitic} introduces a question 
nonne introduces a question ex- 
pecting an affirmative answer 
num introduces a question ex- 
pecting a negative answer 
quare or cur, why ? 
quin, why not ? 

fitrum ... an, whether . . , or 


fitrum 


f annon) whether . . . 
\necne / or not 


Transition , etc. 
contra, on the other hand 
equidem, indeed 
ergo, 
i&circo, 
ideo, 

lgitur (seldom placed first) 
item, likewise 
ne or nae (with pronouns f indeed 
praeterea, besides 
propterea, therefore 
quidem, indeed 
rursus, again 
saltern, at least 
utinam introduces a wish 



Ohs . 1. The term enclitic applied to -ne and similar particles 
(cp. § 261, Ohs'. 1) implies that they throw their accent back on to 
the words to which they are appended ; e.g . vides, you see ; videsne, 
do you see ? 

Ohs . 2. When -ne is appended to a word ending in s (as above to 
vides), the vowel preceding the s is sometimes shortened and the a 
and e dropped ; e.g . viden = videsne, do you see ? audln = 'a.udisne, 
do ym hear? Such shortened forms are accentuated on the last 
syllable. 

Z. Q. 


11 
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II, Adverbs formed from Pronominal Poors. 

§ 24 1. The principal adverbs of this class are given on 
the opposite page. The student should firgfc learn the 
adverbs referring to “ place where ” (demonstrative, relative, 
interrogative, indefinite), and proceed to those referring to 
place whither/' and so on* The table may be compared 
with that on p. 71 (§ 118). 

§ 242. Variant Spelling. — The ending cumqug is sometimes 
spelt -casque; so too umquam and nnmqnam are in some^editions 
of the classics printed unquam, nunquam. Toties and quoties are 
also spelt totlens, quotlens. 

§ 243. A compandor? between the various adverbs formed 
from the roots of the pronouns hie, iste, file, is, qtu may be 
made by means of the following table : — 

Me, here istic, iliic, lbf, there fibl, ivhere 

Me, hither isthc, illfte, go, thither quo, whither 

hinc, hence istine, illinc, inde, thence unde, whence 

hac, this way ilia, ga, that way qua, which way 


III. Adverbs formed from Adjectives (including 
Participles). 


§ 244. From adjectives of the first class, i.e. those which 
follow the first and second declensions of substantives (§ 80), 
adverbs are formed by the addition of -e to the base of the 
adjectives, 

Examples. 


Adjective. 

angustiis, narrow 
omatus, adorned (perf. part.\ 
passive of omo, I adorn)} 
pulcher, beautiful 
liter, free 


Base. Adverb, 

august- angu3te, narrowly 

ornat- ornate, ornately 

pulchr- pulchre, beautifully 

liber- llbere, freely 


Note. — A few adverbs ending in -iter are formed from adjectives 
of the first class ; e.g. largiter (also large), abundantly, from largixs, 
Abundant. 


§ 245. From some adjectives of the first class adverbs are 
formed by adding -5 to the base. 


Adjective. 


Examples. 

Base. 


rarfig, scanty 

consultfis (perf. part, passive ofl 
eonsfild, I deliberate) } 


rar- 

eonsult- 


Adverb, 

raro, scruitily 
consults, on purpose 
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ACCIDENCE, §§ 246 — 252. 


§ 246. From adjectives of the second class, i.e. those 
winch follow the third declension of substantives (§ 84), 
adverbs are formed by the addition of -iter to the base of 
the adjective*; but if the base of the adjective ends in at, 
-er is added instead of -iter. 


Examples. 


Adjective. 

memor, mindful 
acer, sharp 
"brevis, short 
felix, fortunate 
pru&ens, discreet 
kmans, losing (pres, part.! 
active of am5 , 1 love) f 


Base. Adverb. 


memor- 

memo ri ter, by heart 

aer- 

aeriter, 

sharply 

brev- 

breviter, 

briefly 

felic- 

fellciter, 

fortunately 

pradent- 

pradenter, 

discreetly 

amant- 

* amanter, 

lovingly 


S 247. The accusative singular neuter of an adjective is 
often used as an adverb, sometimes even when a special 
form for the adverb exists. 


Examples. 


Adjective (Nom. Sing. Masc.) 
multus, much 
dnlcis, meet 
faeilxs, easy 

Also plerique (pb), very many 


Adjective (Acc. Sing. Nenfc.) and Adverb, 
mul tain, much 
dalce (also dalciter), sweetly 
facile, easily 

pier unique, very frequently 


§ 248. The following are irregularly formed : — 

From andax, bold, audacter, boldly 

bonus, good , bene, well 

citus, quick, cito, quickly 

” difficiils, difficult , difficulter, with difficulty 

” magnus, great, magnopere, greatly 

malus, bad, male, badly 

nequam, worthless, neqniter, worthlessly 

.’1 validus, strong , valde, strongly 

Ohs. Magnopere (also written as two words, magno opere) proptx V 
means with g seat labour ; hence, very much, greatly . 

§ 249. Adverbs formed from numeral adjectives are given 
in § 100 (p. 58). 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.— COMPARISON OF AD v 


§ 250. Adverbs formed from adjectives have (where the 
meaning admits of it) three degrees of Comparison — Positive, 
Comparative, and Superlative : e.g. breviter, briefly; brevius, 
more briefly ; brevissime, most briefly. Where no standard 
of comparison is expressed or distinctly understood, the 
comparative may denote “ considerably ” or “ excessively,” 
and the superlative 44 exceedingly ” : e.g . breviiis, somewhat 
briefly or too briefly : brevissime, very briefly. (Cp. § 89.) 

§ 251. A comparative adverb is the accusative singular 
neuter oF the corresponding comparative ad jective (cp. § 247). 

A superlative adverb is formed by adding -e to the base 
of the corresponding superlative adjective, in accordance 
with the rule for forming adverbs from adjectives of the 
tirst class (§ 244). 

These rules apply whether the comparison of the adjective 
is regular or irregular. 

Examples. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Adjective, sanctus, religious sanctior sanctissimUB 

Adverb. sancte, religiously sanetius sanetisslme 

Adjective, acer, sharp aerior acerrlmus 

Adverb. acriter, sharply acrius acerrime 

Adjective, faeilis, easy * f&eilior facillimus 

Adverb. facile, easily facxlius facillime 

Adjective, bonus, good melior optimus 

Adverb. bene, well melius optime 

Adjective, malus, had peior pessimiis 

Adverb. male, ill peius pessime 

Irregular Comparison. 

The following &re the only exceptions to the above rules : — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

ma^nopere, greatly magis maxime 

multum, much plus plurimum 

§ 252. Comparative and Superlative Adverbs not 

FORMED FROM ADJECTIVES. 


Positive. Comparative, 

diu, long diutius 

impune, without punishment impunius 

nfiper, recently 

saepe, often saepius 


aSciis, otherwise 


{ seeiiis or setius \ 
(with neg.), the less J 


Superlative. 

dliitissime 

impunissime 

nuperrbue 

saepissime 
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CHx\PTER XXIX. — PREPOSITION*. 

S 253. Most Latin prepositions (like all English ones) 
take the accusative case. The ablative, however, is used 
with some prepositions, and a few take either case ; it is 
therefore necessary for the student to commit to memory a 
least the second and third of the fallowing lists, E not the 
first. 

§ 254. For the forms assumed by prepositions in com- 
position, see § 292. 

§ 255. I. Prepositions used with Substantives in the 
Accusative Only. 


ad, to 

adversum ot\ ^ towards 
adversus, j 
ante, before 

apiid, with (a person), at the 
hrnse of 

circa, \ aroun d 
circum, J 

circiter, about (of number) 


\this side of 
extra,) 

contra, against 
erga, towards (a person) 
extra, outside 
infra, below 


inter, between, among 
intra, within 
iuxta, close by 
ob, because of 
penes, in the power of 
per, through 
pone, behind 
post, after 
praeter, beyond 
prope, near 

propter, near , on account of 
secundum, following on 
supra, above 
trans, across * 
ultra, the other side of 


The following lines contain the above twenty-eight pre- 
positions, which are used with the accusative only . 

ante, post, eis, cltra, ultra, 
trans and per ; adversus, contra ; 
praeter, pone ; infra, supra ; 
circum, circiter and circa ; 
propter, ob, secundum, erga ; 
ad and apud, prSpe, iuxta ,* 
penes, inter, intra, extra. 
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4 256. II* Rbepositions used with Substantives in 
* * the Ablative Only. 


a (before a consonant) 1 
ab (before a vowel or h) ^ * 

abs (only with te, thee) J 
coram, in the presence of 
cum, icith? 

de, down from, concerning 
e or ex, out of 

Rhyme : — a, ah, abs 


palam, in the presence or 
prae, in front if ; with nee. 

(§ 599) on account of 
prd, before , instead of 
prociil, far from 
sine, without 
tenus, as far as 


Rhyme a, ab, abs, cum, ex and e, 
coram, palam, procul, de, 
sine, tenus, pr5 and prae. 

Obs. *. Tenus is alst> found with the genitive case. 

Ohs 2. The distinction between a and ab, as stated 
above, holds good only as a general rule. Ex is used before 
a vowel or a consonant ; e before consonants only. 

S 257. Ilf. PuE POSITIONS USED WITH SUBSTANTIVES 
a ^ xsr the Accusative oe Ablative. 
clam (rarely with abl.), without the knowledge of 
-f with acc., into 

„/ fwittdcc-Venoting motion up to from beneath), up to 
sub | ^ a ^ t ( v rest under), oelow 

super (with abi. rare and mostly poetic), over 
subter ( „ in poetry only;, under 

Rhyme To super, subter, clam, we give 
Most commonly accusative. 

If in and sub should motion show, 

With them accusative must go ; 

But when they mean rest at a place, 

TSe ablative’s" the proper case. 

4 258. The usual place for a preposition is immediately 
before its substantive (or pronoun), but some prepositions 
are occasionally found after their substantives, tenus being 
always so placed, 

y 259. Cum always follows the personal pronouns me, te, 
nobis, vobls, se, and is then enclitic (§ 239, Obs . 1); &g* 
mecum, with me. Cum is generally enchtie also with the 
relative pronoun (qui, quo, qua, quibus), but may precede • 
e.y. quocum or cum quo, with whom* 
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CHAPTER XXX. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

o 

§ 260, Conjunctions are of two kinds — co-ordinating 
and subordinating, A co-ordinating conjunction joins two 
words or phrases, two principal sentences, or two clauses 
dependent on the same principal sentence ; a subordinating 
conjunction joins a dependent clause to its principal sentence. 

c, 

I. Co-ordinating Conjunctions. 


§ 261 . The following are in common use : — 


St, ) 

•V& (enclitic), I , 

ac (before a consonant only), | 
atque (before any letter), J 
etiam, 
necnon, l also 
quoqu§, j 

et . . . et, \ loth . . , 

cnm(or qnnm) . . . turn,/ and 
nec or nSqne, nor 
nee . . . nec, 1 . 

nequg . . . n eque, j nei ™ er * * • 7107 
tamen (seldom placed first), yet, 
however 


L 

:i;ac),J 


hut 


sSd, 

autem (not placed first), 
at, 

atqni, 
eeterum, 
quod, 
verum, 
ant, 

vel, yor 

-ve (enclitic), 
neve or nen (used when the) 
first member is introduced 
by ne), 

slve . . . slve. I . . , 
sen . . . sen, f lther ■■■ or 
enim (not placed first),) 
nam, l for 

namque, J 


Ohs. 1. The enclitics -que, and , , -ve, or, are added to the 
second of the two words they join, or to the first word of 
the second sentence or clause ; e.g. Anna virumque can5, 
I sing of arms and a hero ; Quid tu es tristis, quidve es 
alaciis ? Why are you sad , or why are you cheerful 1 


Ohs . 2. Autem is usually the second word in the sentence 
or clause it introduces ; e.g. NM1 scribo, lego autem liben- 
tissime, } write nothing , hut I read with great 'pleasure . So 
also enim, and (unless emphatic) tamen. 
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II. Subordinating Conjunctions. 


§ 262. In the following list of subordinating conjunctions, 
all of which are in common use, several ha/e more than 
one English equivalent attached. The translation of such 
conjunctions for the most part varies according to the mood 
of the verb in the subordinate clause introduced, or, in 
other words, the variation of the Latin mood is represented 
by a variation of the English conjunction. This is more 
fully explained in the Syntax. 


( With Indicative or Subjunctive .} 
si, if * 

nisi or nl, unless 

ItlLsi, } alth0 ^ h 

fwith Indie, when 
cum, 4 with Subj. when, since, 
[ although 

1 Wore that 
pnusquam, J 

jjffb | with Indie, whilst 


Ohs. Several relative adverbs 
quoad, ftbi, and ut have already 


( With Indicative Only.) 
quamqnam, although 
quoniam, \ . 
quandoquidem,/ nce 

pplatque, } MS00n a * 

fit (or uti)j when 

( With Subjunctive Only.') 
ut (or fttl), in order that, so that, 
although 
ne, lest 

quo, that (thereby) 
quominus, that ( thereby ) . . . not 
quin, that (thereby) . . . not, but 
that 

SST *•}-**«** 

serve also as conjunctions; cum, 
been given in Ch. XX YI I, 



I TO 



II. Words. 

§ 264. The following are the most important : — 

age, come! mehercle,_ 1 may Hercules 

hercle, Hercules / 3n ^ erc 5J?’ { (help) me! 

macte (voc. of mactus, glorified), mehercules, J 
bravo ! well done ! go on l pol, Pollux ! 

medius fidiiis; may the God of 
Faith (help) rue ! 



PART II.: FORMATION OF CERTAIN 
CLASSES OF WORDS. 


CHAPTER XXXEE. — SUBSTANTIVES AND 
' ADJECTIVES. 

Formation of Substantives from Verbs. 

§ 265. Three verbal substantives — the gerund, the supine, 
and the infinitive — are included in the conjugation of the 
verbs te which they belong (§ 126). Substantives of one 
or more of the follot^ng classes are also formed from the 
supine base of many verbs. 

Obs. The word “ formed ” here refers merely to the mechanical 
structure of the words, not to their etymology. 

§ 266. The nominative of the verbal substantive, of 
which the supines are respectively the accusative and 
ablative cases, is formed by adding -us to the supine base. 
These substantives are of the fourth declension and of mas- 
culine gender; e.g. andlt-us, -ns, the sense of hearing ; us-us 3 
-us, use. 

Obs . This verbal substantive of the fourth declension must be 
carefully distinguished from the perfect participle, which is an 
adjective declined like bSn&s. 

§ 267. Substantives formed by adding -id (base -ion-) to 
the supine base of the verb are very numerous ; e.g. act-io, 
-onis, action . These substantives are all feminine. 

§ 268. Substantives formed by adding -or (base -or-) to 
the supine base denote the agent — i.e . one who performs 
the action expressed by the verb ; e.g. venat-or, -5ns, hunter ; 
foss-or, -oris, digger . These substantives are masculine ; 
those in -tor have a feminine form in -trix (§ 274). 

Formation of Adjectives from Verbs. 

§ 269. Adjectives ending in -His or -bills denote that the 
substantive to which they refer is capable of performing or 
(more usually) suffering the action indicated by the verb. 

Examples : doc-Gis, teachable, cp. docere, to teach ; ut-ifis, useful, 
cp. uti, to use ; sta-bills, steadfast , cp. stare, to stand ; fle-bEis, tear- 
ful (active) or lamentable (passive), cp. flere, to weep. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS, §§ 270 — 278. 

§ at v. Adjectives ending in -Mils imply a condition or 
state, those in -cundus a characteristic or habit ; adjectives 
in -feundus ijpply (like present participles) the present per- 
formance of the verbal action. 

JEL caviplcs: frig-idu 3 , cold, cp. fngere, to be cold ; Val-idus, strong , 
cp. val-ere, to be strong ; fa-cun&us, eloquent, cp. far if to speak ; 
ira-cimdus, hot-temp, md, cp. IrascL to be angry ; mori-baadus, dying , 
cp. morl, die ; erra-bundus, wandering , cp. errare, to wander . 

§ 271. Adjectives ending in -ax (gen. -acis) indicate a 
propensity, often an excessive one. 

Examples: aad-ax, daring , rash, cp. andere, to dare ^ loqu-ax. 
talkative , cp. loqul, to talk; min-ax, threatening, cp. minan, to 
threaten ; viv-ax. long-lived , cp. vivere, to live . 

Formation of Adjectives from Substantives. 

§ 272. Adjectives are formed from substantives by the 
addition of various endings, the more important of which 
are illustrated by the following examples : — 

Patr-ius, paternal, pater-nas, owned by a father, cp. pater, father ; 
quer-nus, oaken , cp. quercus, oak ; aur-eiis, golden , cp. aariim, gold ; 
bell-icus, military , cp. bellura, war ; form-dsus, beautiful, cp. forma, 
shape, beauty ; vi-o-lentus, violent , cp. vis, force ; barb-atus, 
bearded , cp. barba, beard ; fat-alls, fated , cp, fatum, fate ; salut- 
aris, healthful , cp. salus (base, salut-), health ; hcst-ilis, hostile , cp. 
hostis, enemy ; Lat-Inus, Latin , cp. Latram ; oppid-aniis, provincial , 
cp. oppidum, country town ; agr-ariiis, agrarian , cp. ager, field. 

Formation of Feminine Substantives from Masculine. 

§ 273w In the case of many masculine substantives of the 
second declension denoting males there are corresponding 
feminine forms of the first declension denoting females; e.g . — 
de-us, god de-a (§ 43), r goddess 

equ-iis, horse equ-a, mare 

flli-us, son fxli-a (§ 43), daughter 

mSgister (base, magistr-), master magistr-a, mistress 

§ 274. From masculine substantives of the third declension 
ending in the nominative singular in -tor (genitive -tons) 
feminine substantives may be formed by changing -tor to 
-trix (base, -trie-) ; e.g . — 

vena-tor, hunter vena- trix, -tricis, huntress 

NOTE. — Some of these feminine forms are used as feminine 
adjectives ; e.g. victrix, victorious , from victor, conqueror. 
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Diminutives. 


§ 275. From many Latin substantives diminutives may 
be formed, conveying the idea of smallm&f, just as in 
English we have u islet ” from M isle,” “ manikin ” from 
“man,”^etc. In the following sections the commoner 
methods of forming diminutives are indicated. 

§ 276. From substantives of the first and second declensions 
(except some ending in -er) diminutives are formed by 
adding to the base -ulus if the substantive is masculine, 
-ul&if Mie substantive f is feminine, and -ilium if it is neuter; 
the same rule applies to substantives of the third declension 
with base ending in a dental (d, t) or guttural (c, g) ; e.g . — 


rlv-Hs, stream 
parm-a, shield 
oppld-um, town 
cAput (gen capit-ia), head 
rex (gen. reg-is), king 


rlv-ulus, streamlet 
parm-ula, little shield 
oppid-Ulura, small town 
capit-ulum, little head 
reg-iUus, petty king 


§ 277. If the base of the substantive ends in a vowel, 
-olus, -ola, or -Glum is added instead of -ulus, -ula, 
-ilium; e.y . — 

flll-us, so?i flli-olus, little son 

fxll-a, daughter fUi-dla, little daughter 

negoti-um, business negoti-olnm, hit of business 

Note. — I f the base ends in 1, n, or r, the diminutive termination 
contracts with this last letter of the base into -llus, -11a, -Hum ; e.g . — 

cord-n-a, garland coro-lia, small garland 

llbe-r, book Iibe-Hus, pamphlet 


§ 278. From substantives other than those included in 
the preceding sections diminutives ending in -cuius, -cilia, 
-culum are formed on the model of the examples here 


given : — 

frater, brother 
mulier, woman 
corpus, body 
nav-is, ship 

vers-us (4th dec!.), verse 
spes (5th decL), hope 


frater-culus, little brother 

muiler-ciila, little woman 

coruus-culum, atom 
nav-i-cuH _ shift 

vers-i-culus, little verse 
spe -ciila, ray of hope 
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ORMATION OF WORDS, §§ 279 — 286, 


Patronymics. 

§ 279. Patronymics denote descent from a parent or 
ancestor, generally a father ; they are all of Greek forma- 
tion, but are of frequent occurrence in Latin poetry. 

§ 280. Masculine patronymics are formed by adding to 
the base of proper names of Greek origin (§§ 61-68) be- 
longing to the 
First Declension, as — 

Aene-as, -ades, as in Aene-ades, son of Aeneas 

Laert-es, -lades, „ Laejt-Iades, son of Ifdertes 

Second Declension, as — 

Priam-us, -ides, „ Priam-ides, son of Priam 

Second Declension (with base ending in i), as — 

Thesti-iis, -ades, as in Thesti-ades, son of Thestim 

Third Declension, as — 

Cecrops (gen. Cecrop-is), -Ides, „ Cecrop-ides, son of Cecrops 

Atlas (gen. Atlant-ls), -lades, „ Atlant-iades, son of Atlas 

Atr-eus, -ides, „ Atr-ides, son of Atreus 

§ 281. All masculine patronymics are declined like 
Tydides (§ 62). The genitive plural often ends in -ran 
instead of -arum (§ 42, 1). 

§ 282. Feiniiiine patronymics are formed by adding to 
the base of proper names of Greek origin -as, -ias, -is or 
-eis, according as the masculine patronymic would end in 
-ades, -ia&es, -ides or -ides ; e.g. — 

Maac. Patronymic. Fern. Patronymic. 

Thestl-us Thesti-ades Thesti-as, daughter of Thestius 

Atlas (gen. Atlant-ls) Atlant-iades Atlant-ias, daughter of Atlas 
Cecrops (gen. Cecrop-is) Cecrop-ides Cecrop-xs, daughter of deer&ps 
Ner-eus ~ Ner-eis, daughter of Kerens 

§ 283. Feminine patronymics are declined like lampas „ 
(§ 65, 1), the accusative singular of the examples given 
above being Thestiad-a, Atlantiad-a, Cecropid-a, Nereid-a. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.— FORMATION OF CERTAIN 
CLASSES OF VERBS. 

Debited Verbs. 

§28l. Three classed of verbs call for notice here : — 

(a) frequentative verbs, expressing repeated action ; 

(b) inceptive verbs (also called inchoative), expressing 

incipient or increasing action ; 

(c) desiderative verbs, expressing desire of action, 

§ 285. The present base of a frequentative verb is formed 
either (i) by adding -it- to the present base of the simple 
verb, or (ii) by adding -it- to the supine base of the 
simple verb, or (iii) is identical with the supine base of 
the simple verb. From verbs of the first conjugation fre- 
quentative verbs are formed by the first method only. 
Many verbs, though frequentative in form, have no fre- 
quentative force, but are either equivalent to their simple 
verb or imply intenser action. 

Present (of Simple Supine (of Simple 

Verb). Verb). Frequentative. 

(1) rog-6, ask rog-it-o, ask repeatedly 

ag-o, drive ag-!t-o, shake 

mln-or, threaten mln-it-or, threaten 

(ii) lego, read lect-um lect-it-o, read repeatedly 

venio, come vent-urn vent-it-o, come frequently 

(iii) cano, sing cant-urn eant-o, sing 

vert-6, turn vers-um vers-6, twist 

§ 286. Frequentative verbs are all of the first conjuga- 
tion, and form their principal parts regularly ; e.g. agito, 
agitare, agitavi, agitatum ; mimtor, minitari, mMtatus sum. 

Ohs. If the simple verb 1 b deponent, the frequentative is deponent 
also. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS, §§ 287 — 293 . 


§ 287 Inceptive verbs are formed by adding to the 
present hse of a verb of the 


1st conj. -a^£o, e.g . — 

lab-asc-o, -ere, begin to totter , from lab-d, 
2nd conj. -esco, ».g . — 

sil-ese-d, -ere, become silent , „ sil-eo, 

3rd conj. -esco or -isco, e.g * — 

trIm-ise-5, } -ere, begin to tremble ,, trem-o, 


■are, totter 


-ere, be silent 


-ere, tremble 


4th conj. -isco, e.g . — 

obdorm-isc-o, -eve, fall asleep „ dorm-io, -ire, -sleep 

Note.— S ometimes the simple verb from which the inceptive is 
supposed to be termed is not in use, and sometimes the inceptive is 
formed direct from an adjective ; e.g. mlt-esco, I grow mild , from 
mit-is, mild. 


§ 288. Inceptive verbs are all of the third conjugation ; 
their perfects and supines, if in use, are identical with those 
of the simple verbs from which they are formed. The prin- 
cipal parts of inceptive verbs not derived from other verbs 
(e.g. rrascor, I get angry) are given in Chapters XXI. and 
XXVI. if in use. 


§ 289. Desiderative verbs are formed by adding --arid to 
the supine base of the simple verb ; e.g. es-urio, I desire to 
eat , am hnmgry, from the base of es-um, supine of edo, I eat. 

§ 290. All desiderative verbs are of the fourth conjugation, 
and form their perfects and supines (if in use) like audio. 


Compound Verbs. 

§ 29L When compounded with verbs, etc., some preposi- 
tions undergo certain changes in accordance with euphonic 
principles. These changes are best learnt by observation ; 
the following remarks may be of use to the learner, but are 
by no means exhaustive. 

§ 292. (i) The final consonant of ad, 6b, sub is frequently 
assimilated to the first letter (if a consonant) of the verb ; 
e.g . afiero (= ad -f ferd), oppdno (= ob + pono), summoned 
(= siib + moved). Sus-, e.g. in sus-pendo, sus-tull, repre- 
sents subs-, a form of sub. 
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(ii'j Com- {the usual form of cum in componti^Ji) and in 
an- assimilated to 1 or r when the simple verb begins with 
eh her .-f those letters; e.g. corrampo (= eojp -r- rump 6 }, 
mump 5 ( — in — rsmpc). They are respectively written 
com- at d im- before m, b, or p, e.g. impello ; com- becomes 
con- before most other letters, e.g. conferd, contull. 

(iii) A, ab assumes several forms: a-, ab~, an-, abs-, as-; 
e.g. arnitto, abdo, aufero, abstrahd, aspoitb. 

(iv) E is used in composition before consonants only, ex is 
tmerl U ■:* re consonants and vowels ; e.g. edo, expelld, exeo. 
Piefoiv i the old form ec- becomes ef-, as in efferd. 

fv) Ad, com-, ami frans sometimes hse the consonants at 
the end, as in asplrd, coed, traicio (see p. T28, footnote), 

01*. Iu some editions of Latin clashes prepositions in composition 
are printed in their unassimilated forms, e.g . adfgrd, obi. duo, 
snbmoved. 

Note,— Pro (originally prod) retains its final d in prod-eo, prod-igo 
(= prod + ago), and in prod-esse and other parts of prSsnm in which 
the verb begins with e. Sometimes pro has o (short) in composition, 
e g. in proHciscor, I $?t out. 

§ 293. Verbs, etc., when compounded frequently undergo 
certain vowel-changcs in the present, perfect, and supine 
bases, or in the present and perfect bases, or in the present 
base only. 

The vowels thus subject to change are a (with the 
diphthongs ae and an) and e. 


a ('short) 

becomes e, 

as in cosgre&ior 

=* com 4-gradior 


o 

H 

„ occido 

=* ob + cado 


* W 

U, 

„ concutio 

com- 4* gn&tid 

a (short by nature) becomes e, 

„ eorreptum 

=* com- + raptum 


or i, 

„ confringo 

=» com- + frango 



,, insnlto 

= in +- 3aIto 

as 

becomes I, 

j, cccido 

=» ob + eaedo 

an 

5, 

„ explode 

=» ex 4* plaudo 


or u, 

„ concludo 

=» ccm- -i-claudo 

e (short) 

becomes I, 

„ colligo 

=* com- + lego 


L.o. 


12 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.— INSEPARABLE PARTICLES. 

§ 294. The following particles serve as prefixes in the 
formation chiefly of verbs, but also of other parts of speech. 
Most of them undergo euphonic changes similar to those, 
which occur in the case of the prepositions mentioned in 
the last chapter. # 

amhi-, around , as in amt-id (— ambi- + eo, but conjugated 

(amt-) like audio), go round 

dis-, asunder , „ dis-cutio (— dis- + quatid), shatter ; 

(dif«, dl-) dif-ferd ( » dis- + fero), hear asunder; 

dl-vello, rend 

in-, not (= Eng, un-), „ in-andltus, unheard of: 

(im-, H-, ir-) il-lotus, unwashed ; ir-ritus ( = in- 

+ ratds), ineffectual 

ne-, not, 19 ne-scio, know not 

r M-^hack, „ red-do, give hack; red-eo, go hack; 

(re-) rettiill,* I brought hack ; re-mitto, 

send lack 

sed-, apart i without , „ sed-itio (-itio — a going , from supine 

(se-) base of eo, g& ), dissension ; se-curus, 

without anxiety 

Ohs. 1. The enclitic -dum is occasionally added to age and to 
some other imperatives; e.g . agedum, come now l iteradum, repeat 
runo / 


Ohs. 2. For the enclitic -ne, see § 239 ; for the enclitics -que and 
*ve, see § 261. * 


ff So also reccidi (pert of recido, fall hack ), repperi (perl of 
reperio, find), and reppiill (perf. of repello, drive hack). 
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PART III.: SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER XXXV.— SENTENCES, 

§ 295. The departments of grammar known respectively 
as aeei'Jpnce and syntax may be roughly deiined by saying 
that accidence deals ^th words, syntax with sentences. 

As it is impossible to learn intelligently the inflexions of 
substantives, verbs, etc., without some knowledge of the 
part which the inflected words play in a sentence, some of 
the main principles of syntax, here set out in detail, have 
already been indicated in Part I. of this book. 

Simple, Compound, and Complex Sentences. 

§ 296. A simple sentence consists of a single statement, 
question, or command, and contains but one Unite verb. 

venxo. quis venit ? veni. 

I come. who comes ? come . 

Ohs. By “ finite ” verb is meant a verb in the indicative, 
subjunctive, or imperative raced, as distinguished from a 
participle or verbal substantive. 

§ 297. A compound sentence contains two or more simple 
sentences, each* of winch gives, when taken separately, a 
complete and intelligible meaning. 

venl, vidfi vici. 

I came, I saw , 7 overcame. 

§ 298. A complex sentence consists of a simple sentence 
(called the “ principal sentence ”), to which are joined one 
or more sub-sentences (called “ dependent clauses ”), which, 
though each containing a finite verb, do not give a complete 
and intelligible sense when taken apart from the principal 
sentence. (See the next section for examples.) 
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§§ 299 — 302. 

§ 299\The dependent clause performs, in regard to the 
principal\gntence, the function of — 

(a) a substantive, 

(b) an adj^tive, or 

(c) an adverb ; 

and is termed accordingly substantival, adjectival, or 
adverbial. 

(a) quod rediit Regulus nobis mlrabile videtur. 

(the fact) that Regains went bach seems to us remarkable. 

(b) non caret is qul n5n deside rat. 

he lacks not who feels not his leant. 

(c) cuneta ut gesta sunt esponam. 

I will relate everything as it happened. 

Ohs. 1. The verb in a dependent clause is in the indica- 
tive or subjunctive mood. 

Obs. 2. The preceding ©samples are merely given to 
illustrate the definitions; the consideration of the de- 
pendent clauses of complex sentences must be deferred 
until simple sentences have been treated in detail. 

Principal sentences to which dependent clauses are 
added fall under the same rules as simple sentences. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. — VERBS, TRANSITIVE AND 
INTRANSITIVE: USE OF THE VOICES. 

§ 300. It is necessary before proceeding with the syntax 
of the simple sentenqp to explain the chief usages of the 
two voices of Latin verbs. These usages vary according as 
the verb is transitive or intransitive. 

§ 301. Of Latin verbs some are always intransitive 
(i.e. the action they express is not one performed upon 
some person or thing); e.g. venio, I come . Others are 
always transitive, and imply the existence of some person 
or thing upon which the action is performed ; e.g. portd, I 
carry . 

Many verbs, however, are sometimes transitive, some- 
times intransitive ; e.g. timed, I fear. 

Rules given in this syntax for transitive verbs must be 
understood to applv also to verbs of this last class when 
used transitively, and similarly rules given for intransitive 
verbs apply to these verbs when used intransitively. 

Among deponents (§ 171) there are both transitive and 
intransitive verbs. 

Obs. It often happens that, whereas a verb in its simple form is 
intransitive, compounds of this verb with prepositions are transitive ; 
e.g. eo, I go (intransitive) ; ade5, I approach (transitive) ; pugno, 
I fight (intransitive) ; expugno, 1 storm (transitive). 

§ 302. Transitive and intransitive verbs (unless deponent 
or defective) are alike conjugated throughout the active 
voice, except that — 

(1) impersonal verbs are used in the third person singular 
and the infinitive only (§ 230) ; 

(2) the nominative gerund of transitive verbs is not in use 
in classical Latin* 
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syntax, §§ 303 — 307. 


§ 303\ Verbs which are transitive in the active voice are 
conjugated tbrougbont in the passive; intransitive verbs 
can only sg used impersonally in the passive, and are, 
therefore, omy found in the third person singular and in 
the infinitive, 

ex proximis castellis eo concur sum esA 
a rush teas made thither from the nearest forts , 
ventum est in montes. 
the mountains were reached. 

Obs. There is in English no exact parallel to the Latin impersonal 
use of the passive of intransitive verbs : Itur literally means there is 
a going , a going takes place ; so ventum f est. a coming ifnJi place. 
Attention is thus directed to the action, not to the person by whom 
the action is performed. The passive form of such sentences may 
be reproduced (as above) by employing as subject a substantive 
answering to the Latin verb or to some other word in the sentence. 

§ 304, When a transitive verb is used in the passive 
voice the subject — 

(a) suffers an action performed by some external agency 

or instrumentality : ° 

E.g., Saxum fluctMs tunditur, The rock is beaten by the 
waves; 

(b) performs an action on himself : 

E.g., Moveor, I move myself, i.e. I move ; 

(c) performs an action on something connected with his 
person : 

E.g., Accingor gladium, I gircl on a sword. 

Obs. In usages ( [b ) and ( c ), and especially iff (c), the passive is 
said to have a middle meaning, i.e. a meaning similar to that of the 
“ middle ” voice of a Greek verb, in which the subject is identical 
with the indirect object. Usage (c) is peculiar to poetrv ; for oth — 
examples, see § 327. 



CHAPTER XXXYIL — THE SIMPLE SENTENCE : 
CONCORDS. 

Subject and Predicate. 

§ 305. In its normal form a simple sentence #fntains — 

(a) a substantive (in the nominative case) at/ subject ; 

(b) a verb (of the same number and person as the subject) 

as predicate. 

navis it. naves eunt. 

the ship goes . the ships go. 

Ohs. Buies given in this syntax for substantives apply 
also to adjectives used substantially and to substantival 
pronour^. Adjectives used substantially ( i.e . without sub- 
stantives) in the masculine denote men. in the neuter denote 
things; e.g. Bom houesta probant, Good men approve of 
honourable things. This usage is avoided where ambiguity 
would arise through the masculine and neuter endings 
being the same. 

§ 306. The subject need not be separately expressed, but 
may be denoted by the termination of the verb, if the 
latter is — 

(a) of the first or second person singular or plural ; 

(b : of the third person singular used impersonally ; 

(c) of the third person plural used indefinitely. 

(a) venlo, (b) plult. (c) credunt. 

I come. it rams. people believe . 

Obx. The subject of a verb in the third person often has to be 
supplied from a preceding sentence ,* heuea it is occasionally wanting 
in some of the extracts from the classics used as examples in this 
book, ep. in § 320, 

The Secondary Predicate. 

§ 307. Some intransitive and passive verbs do not by 
themselves form a predication complete in itself ; e.g . flo, I 
•become {become ichat f) ; Cat 5 appellatur, Cato is called (is 
called what ?). The substantive or adjective added in such 
cases to complete the sense is called the secondary predicate, 
the verb in question being then for distinction called the 
primary predicate, 
consul fI5. 

I become consul . 


Cato appellatur sapiens. 
Cato is staled wise , 
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SYNTAX, §§ 3 )7 — 317 . 


Obs. JL secondary predicate must, if a substantive, be in 
the sam^ase as its subject ; if an adjective, in the same 
gender, number, and case. 

§ 308. The verb sum always requires a secondary predicate 
(unless used in the sense of I exist), and the perfect 
participle in the perfect, pluperfect, and future-perfect 
tenses of the passive voice is, strictly speaking, a secondary 
predicate. 

§ 309. A perfect participle is very commonly used alone 
as a primary predicate, instead of as a secondary predicate 
v ith est or sunt. r 

continud a u d 1 1 a e r voces. 

forthwith cries ivere heard. 

Note. — Any adjective may be so used ; see the example in § 313. 

Concords. 

§ 310. Two rules, known respectively as the “ first 
concord 77 and the “ second concord,” which relate to the 
“ concord ” or agreement of words in a sentence, have 
already been indicated and are here foimaliy stated. 

Obs. The “ third concord 77 has to do with complex sen- 
tences only (see § 497). 

§ 311. Concord I. The subject of a finite verb is in the 
nominative case, and the verb agrees therewith in number 
and in person. 

labuntur a, uni. procul, 5 procul este, profanL 

years glide by. aivay , aicay , ye uninitiated. 

Note. — Sometimes the number of the verb depends on the sense 
rather than on the form of the subject; see Appendix (A.), Synrsis. 

§ 312. Concord II. An adjective, participle, or adjectival 
pronoun agrees in gender, number, and case with the sub- 
stantive to which it refers either as attribute or predicate. r 
solvitur acris hlems. 
sharp winter is melting away. 
metuo patruae* verbera linguae. 

I fear the scourging of an uncles tongue. 

* Besides the substantive patruus, an uncle, there is an adjective 
patruus, of an uncle ; patruae is from the latter. 
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fortuna caeca est. 

fortune is blind. 

Clytaenmestra a fmo suo cjjcisa 

Clytaemnestra teas slain by her souf ® 

Note. — An a Ijective that expresses a quality possessed by the 
subject jit the time of net ion is often represented by an English 
advV-b : tv?. Invitns id feci, I did sj unwillingly. 

§ 813. A masculine or feminine substantive sometimes 
Las as predicate a neuter adjective used substantially, 
varium et mutabile semper femlna. 
tea inn n is ecu' a field e and inconstant thing . 

§ 314? A substantive may stand to another substantive 
in the relation of an attribute, and is then said to be in 
apposition to it. A substantive agrees in case with that 
to which it is in apposition, but not necessarily in number, 
te canam, magni Iovis et deorum nuntium. 
thee trill I hymn , the messenger of great Jupiter and the gods. 
Gorloli oppidum capture. 
the town of Verio! i teas taken. 

Ols. Note that apposition is often represented by the 
English preposition of. (Corioll is nominative plural.) 

§ 315. A substantive in apposition often has special re- 
ference to the time of action, and must- then be translated 
with the addition of when or as. 

Cicero consul haee fecit. 

Cicero did these things when consul. 

Compound Concobds. 

§ 316. Two dr more substantives (not in apposition) 
having the same predicate form what is called a composite 
subject. (See the next section for examples.) 

§ 317. A composite subject has, according to rule, its 
verb in the plural ; and if the members of the composite 
subject are of different persons, the verb agrees with the 
“prior” person, the first person being reckoned prior to 
the second, and the second to the third. 

ego et Cicero valemus, tu et Tullia valfftis, 

Cicero and / are well. you and Tullia are well . 
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syxtax, §§ 318—324. 


§ 318. Terr commonly, however, a composite subject is constructed 
with a singular verb for one of the following reasons : — 

(a) The t c rb agrees with one member of the subject only, being 
understood wi h the other. This is always the case where the con* 
junction joining the members of the subject means or or nor . 

{ y ) The two members of the subject are either practically 
synonymous or combine to form one idea. 

(a) fa vet nos et Venus. 

night and Venus are favourable, 
did. mors venit ant victdria laet&. 
a swift death comes or a joyful victory. 

(b) religio et tides anteponatur amicitiae. 

let religion and good faith he considered before friendship. 

319. An adjective used as an attribute of several 
substantives usually agrees with the nearest, 
vigebat in ilia domo patrius mos et disciplina. 
there flourished in tkai house ancestral custom and imle. 

Mote. — Occasionally the rule for the agreement of the secondary 
predicate of a composite subject (§ 321) applies here. 

§ 320. A plural substantive may have, when the sense requires it, 
two attributes, each in the singular, 
in cornibus dextro Poenos locat, laevo Afros. {left, 

he places the Carthaginians on the right wing , the Africans on the 

Mote. — Similarly two individual names in the singular are con- 
structed with a family name in the plural ; e.g. Mihi Gnaeus et 
Publius Sciplones fortunati videntur, Gnaeus and Publius Scipio 
seem to me fortunate. 

§ 321. An adjective or participle serving as the secondary 
predicate of a composite subject is, according to rule, put 
in the plural number; and if the member§ of the subject 
are of different genders, the adjective is masculine if it 
refers to persons, neuter if it refers to things, 
mortul sunt pater eius et mater. 

Ms father and mother are dead. 

divitiae decus gloria in oeulis sit a sunt. 

riches , honour , and glory are set before our eyes . 

Mote.— T wo ox more feminine abstract substantives may have a 
neuter pTural predicate : e.g. Stultitia et temeritas sunt fugienda, 
Fully and rashness are things to be avoided (cp. § 313). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. — SUBSTANTIVES : Tj?E USE 
OF THE CASES AND NUMBER^ 

I.— THE HOMIHATIYE CASE. 

§ 322. v The nominative is used — 

(a) as the subject of a finite verb : 

E.g Caesar pervenit, Caesar arrived ; 

(l) as secondary predicate of that subject : 

E.g., Iuppiter res liabetur 5 Jupiter is accounted Icing; 

(c) in opposition to another nominative : 

E.g., Pater Aeneas fiebat, Father Aeneas was weeping; 

(d) occasionally, in place of the vocative, to denote the 
person addressed ; 

E.g., Audi tu, p dp ulus Albanus, Hear thou , Alban 
nation . 

§ 323. The commoner verbs with which a secondary 
predicate is used in the same case as the subject are here 
given (these are often termed copulative verbs) : — 

(a) The verb sum, I am : 

E.g., Cicero consul erat, Cicero was consul . 

(b) The passive of verbs signifying to make , name, esteem , 
and the like (including fio, I become , which serves as the 
passive of facio, I make, and videor, 1 seem, passive of video, 
1 see) : 

E.g., Hi beatl videntur, These men seem happy . 

(c) Intransitive verbs such as nascor, I am born ; vivo , 1 
lire; maneo, I remain : 

E.g., Ego vivo miserrimus, My life is noost wretched . 

II.— THE YOCATIYE CASE. 

§ 324. A substantive in the vocative case stands as an 
exclamation. It bears no syntactical relation to the 
sentence with which it is used. 

hue ades, ml fill 
come here, my son. 

Ob *. For the nominative used as vocative, see § 322. 



l&O SYNTAX, §§ 325 — 331. 

m. — THE ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

§ 325. ^ word in the accusative case for the most part 
defines theuphere of a verb’s action, and is called the object 
of that verb. 

The object is — 

(A) external, denoting that to which the verbal action is 
applied (§§ 326 — 333) ; or 

(B.) internal, denoting the extent or character of the 
action (§§ 334 — 344). 

The accusative is also used with many propositions 
(§§ 345 — 346). 

Ohs. The terms “ external ” and “ internal ” are explained and 
illustrated in § 336. 

For the accusative used as subject of an infinitive, see § 408, Ohs. 

(A.) Accusative of the External Object (Including 
the “ Goal,” when the Verb expresses Motion). 

§ 326. The object of a transitive verb, personal or 
impersonal, is in the accusative case. 

mnltl dlvitias despiciunt. 

many despise riches . 

oportet me ablre. 

it behoves me (i.e. I ought ) to go away. 

Note. — Participles of transitive verbs, and the infinitive 
and other verbal substantives (§ 407) take an accusative of 
the object. 

Caesar eohortatus suos proelinm oommlsit. 

Caesar , having encouraged his men , joined battle. 

§ 327. This accusative of the external object is found not only 
with active and deponent transitive verbs, but also in poetry with" 
passive verbs used in a middle sense (§ 304), and especially with 
their perfect participles. 

induitur cultum faciem que Dianae. 
she assumes the garb and form of Diana. 
pfi£rl laevo suspensi loculos t abul am que lacertd xbant. 
the boys used to go l having slung on their left arm satchel and 
tablet. 
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§ 328. Verbs which are, strictly speaking, intransitive Are occa- 
sionally, by a slight stretch of their meaning, construct^ with an 
accusative of the external object, especially in poetry. § 
tnVonlcium admen horrebant. 
they stood in dnad of the title of* tribune f 
ioca tiia risi satis. 

I laughed heartily at your jests. 

§ 329. The accusative used in exclamations is the object of some 
verb more or ies- distinctly understood, 

6 me perdition.! 5 me afflictum! 
alas fee pie t n. alone and onrchroicn,! 

Ohs. The above usage ir*ist be diT.iugir^hed from that of an inter- 
jection with the vocative cf the person addressed (§ 324). 

§ 330. With verbs of making or calling (known as 
factitive verbs), tlie object has a predicate in agreement 
with it. 

ie faeimus, Fortuna, deam. 

we make thee> Fortune , a goddess. 

Catonem saplentem appellant. 

they style Cato wise. 

Obs. When a sentence such as the above is reproduced 
in a passive form, the piedicative word agrees with the 
subject of the passive verb ; the above examples become 
tu, fortuna, fls dea, and Cato appellator sapiens. 

§ 331. The accusative is used both with and without a 
preposition to denote the goal of motion. 

It is used without a preposition when the goal is ex- 
pressed by — * 

(a) the name of a town ; 

(i b ) the name of a small island — i.e. one small enough to 
•be regarded as a place, not a country ; 

(c) the words domus, home (but not in the meaning 
house) ; rus, country. 

Brundusium pervemmus, inde Leucadem. 
we came to Brundusium and thence to Leacas. 
vos Ite d 5 m u m, ego rus Ib6. 
you go hume } I will go into the country r 
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syntax, §§ 331 — 337, 


Note lV-If a substantive ( e.g . urbs, city ; oppidum, town) stands 
in appositnei to the name of the town which is the goal of motion, 
a preposition^s generally used with that substantive. 

Consul pervenit in oppidnm Cirtam. 

the consul arrived at the town of Cirta . 

Note 2. — The difference between the Latin and the EngKsh idiom 
in sentences such as the following should be noted: Legati miss! 
Saguntum ad Hannibalem, Ambassadors were sent to Hannibal at 
Saguntum. 

Note 3. — The accusative of words other than names of towns and 
small islands is occasionally used (without a preposition) by ilm 
poets to denote the goal of motion ; e.g. Bevenere locos laeto sjThetj 
reached the joyful spots. r 

§ 332. The accusative supine represents an action as the 
“goal,” and accordingly is used with verbs implying motion. 

lusum it Maecenas, dormltum ego Vergiliusque. 

Maecenas goes to play , Veo'gil and I to sleep . 

§ 333. In the case of words other than names of towns or 
small islands, domus, rus, and supines, the goal of motion 
is in prose expressed by the accusative with a preposition. 

Caesar in Gall! am contend!!. 

Caesar hastens into Gaul. 

legates ad Caesarem mittunt, 

they send ambassadors to Caesar. 

(B.) Accusative op the Internal Object. 

§ 334. The uses classed under the heading of “internal” 
accusative are far more varied than the preceding. The 
internal accusative is found with adjectives as well as with 
verbs and participles; with adjectives it denotes the extents 
to which the adjective is applicable to its substantive 
(§ 340). The usages in which the accusative expresses 
extent of space or time also fall under the general heading 
of “ internal object.” 

Ohs. The name 11 adverbial ” is often given to the accusative of 
the internal object generally, though some confine the term to the 
adverbial use in § 341. 
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§ 835, Intransitive verbs may have as an accusative of the 
internal object a substantive expressing something allied to 
or contained in the notion of the verb. This is gfften called 
the cognate accusative, 
pater eius s ervitut em servmt 
his fattier was a slave (lit. served a service ). 
populiis laetum ter crepuit sonnm, 
the people thrice applauded joyfully (lit. clapped a joyfid 
sound), 

§ 338. Certain transitive verbs may have two objects in 
the accusative- — one external, the other internal; these 
verl s are such as denote ashing or teaching ; also celo, when 
meaning l keep in ignorance (not I hide). The internal 
accusative with these verbs expresses that with regard to 
which the action is performed on the external object, 
cl&ves portarum magistrates poposcit. 
he asked the magistrates for the keys of the gates . 

(The internal object is claves, the subject-matter of his demand.) 
pueros elementa docebo. 

I shall teach hoys their letters . 

(The internal object is elementa, the subject-matter of my teaching.) 
non celavl te sermonem TitL 

I did not keep you in ignorance as to Titus’ conversation. 
(The internal object is sermonem. that with regard to which I 
keep you in ignorance.) 

Ohs. These examples illustrate the meaning of the terms “ external 
object” “internal object.” Thus, in the first example, magistrates 
is external to the verbal action, and gives no information with regard 
to its nature ; whereas claves is internal, and defines the nature of 
the request. So, too, in the second example. boys ” is the object 
of the act of teaching, but external to it whereas “ letters ” — the 
contents of the lesson — is the internal object of the verbal action. 

Note. — T hese verbs do not by any mean3 always take two accusa- 
tives. 

§ 337. When a sentence such as the above is reproduced 
in a passive form, the external object becomes the subject 
of the passive verb, but the internal object is retained in 
the accusative. This may be called the retained accusative, 
Cicero sententiam rogatus esfc. 

Cicero was asked his opinion . 
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syntax, §§ 338 — 346. 

Ohs. Disco, I learn, is usually substituted for the passive of doced, 

I teach 

$ 338. Wrdi eeld, I keep in ignorance., de with the ablative is 
generally (except in the case of neuter pronouns) substituted for the 
internal 'object when the sentence assumes a passive form, ^ 
non est profeeto deilloveneno celata mater. 
his mother u'as certainly not kept m ignorance imth regard to 
that poison. 

nosne hoc celatos (sc. esse, § 413) tam din d 

to think </onr being kept in ignorance of this so long . 

§ 339. The extent of tile action of any verb —transitive, 
intransitive, or passive— may be .expressed by neuter 
pronoun in the accusative. 

nos all quid Mtolos contra iuvimus. 

J, on the other hand , have helped the Rutuli somewhat. 
Note.— Nihil, in no respect , cetera, in all other respects, are 
similarly used. 

§ 340. In poetry the accusative of any substantive may be used to 
express the part affected by the action of an intransitive verb, or the 
part to which an adjective or passive participle is applicable. This 
is sometimes called the accusative of specification or of respects 

eqnus tremit artus.^ 

the horse trembles in his limbs. 

imiose forma del oMulit, omnia Herouxio simiUs, vocemque 
coloremque. , „ 

to him the form of the god presented itself, like unto Mercury m all 
respects , both in voice and in complexion. 
man us iiivenem post terga revinetum trahebant, 
they were haling a youth with his hands bound (lit. hand-bound ) 
behind his back. 

Obs. 1. In prose the ablative (§ 370) is used. • . 

Obs 2. The accusative of specification or respect is to be dis- 
tinguished from the accusative governed by a passive verb used in 
a middle sense (§ 327). 

§ 341, The accusative neuter of an adjective, singular or plural, 
serves as an adverb to qualify an intransitive verb. This use is 
mainly poetic, and is known as the adverbial accusative. 

dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo. 
my sweetly laughing Lalage I will love . 

Scerba tuens vitro redit. 
glaring sourly he draws back. 
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§ 342. TT:rc may be note d the phrami hoe geniis, of this Mud; 
id 'genus, <f v at Ibid; virile seeds, <f the m re .ex; T rh::.h are 
oevad na'Jy found instead of the yu.rive of quality J91) ; also 
instar, iih\ pr " per! 7 of the we' fib Of). 

mlhi concredit nugas hoc genus. 

he e- ujidts tJ me trijhv of this sort. 

% 

ins tar muri hae saepes munimenta praebebant. 

the^e hixlees j))\ A-.tt. ed ha* rites Ida a cot!. 

§ 343. Extent of space is expressed by the accusative. 

nos pedem e villa adliuc egress! non surnus. 

so fir / ha-'e. not mapped a foot o-iif h; y >_oi’ .dry -hou<e. 

Caesar mill a pa^uum trla ab Helvetiorum castris 
castra point. 

Caesar pitches his camp three milt" (lit. three thousand 
paces) from the camp of the Helve ill. 

dnas fossas qnindecim pedes latas perdnxit. 

he constructed tiro trenches fifteen feet broad. 

§ 344. The time throughout 'which an action or state 
extends is expressed by the accusative. 

Bomulus septem et triginta regnavit annds. 

Horn uhi s reiijned thirty- seven years. 

Cato annos quinque et octdginta natus excessit e 
vita. 

Cato died at the age of (lit. haring hen horn) eighty-five 

years. 

The Accusative with Prepositions. 

§ 345. A list of the prepositions which are used with the 
accusative is given in § 255, and some of the more notice- 
able usages are illustrated in §§ 598, 600. 

§ 346. Verbs compounded with trans, across, may have 
ftn accusative dependent on trans-, in addition to the 
accusative of the object. 

Caesar Germanos flu men traicit. 

Caesar puts the Germani a&'oss ike river. 

Note. — T he accusative dependent on trans- is also found when the 
verb is passive ; e.g.. Exercitds fiumSn tra&uctus est, The army was 
conveyed across the river. 
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IT.— THE DATIVE CASE. 

§ 347.' The use of the dative falls under two main 
headings 

(A) Dative of the indirect object — i.e. the person or 
thing affected by the action of the verb (§§ 348 — 358). 

(B.) Predicative dative, indicating that which a person 
or thing serves as or results in (§ 359). 

(A,) Dative of the Indirect Object. 

§ 348. The dative of the indirect object is found with 
transitive and intransitive verbs, active and passive. 
Transitive. ^ 
virtuti operam dato. 
give attention to virtue. 
hominibus animus datus esi 
to men a mind has been givm. 

Intransitive. 

imp eri 5 ille patris magni par ere parabat. 
he was preparing to obey the command of his mighty sire . 
mendaci ho mini non creditur. 
no confidence is placed; in a liar. 

Obs. 1. That which is affected by an action (dative) being 
termed the “indirect object,” that which is acted on (accusa- 
tive) is for distinction often called the 44 direct object 

Obs. 2. The passive of intransitive verbs is used imper- 
sonally only (see § 303). 

§ 349. Verbs which admit a dative of the indirect object 
are — 

(1) Transitive verbs, such as those of showing , telling , 

and giving , which do not yield a complete sense when 
accompanied by a direct object only. ^ 

(2) Many verbs (transitive and intransitive) compounded 
with — 

bene, male, satis, re-, 
ante, ad, in, inter, de, 
cum, sub, super, post, ob, prae. 

(3) All compounds of sum (except possum). 
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(4) Other intransitive verbs rendered by English transi- 
tive verbs signifying — 

To please. T-ey. com man /, persuade, 
liana , pardon. spare, believe, and aid. 

Note* — The xno^t common verbs of this last class are : — 


Verb ilrdic. aiv; 

[ Infia ). 

ir mg. iv 

\\l EngVb rerderinj 

plae-eo, 

-ere 

to ic pi Lit sing 

to please 

par-eo, 

-erd 

to he old Uni 

to t leg 

serv-id, 

-Ire 

to h 1 a da it 

to Serve 

imper-d, 

-are 

to give > rdt rs 

to cor.wdnd 

suad-jo, 

-ere 

to rtc o' oc hd 

to ji" rsuade 

noc-eo, 

-ere 

to r* Jnt <*;, /td 

to harm 

ignosc-o. 

-ere 

t‘< Oi erlooh {>ih u fence) 

to pur do tl 

indulg-eo, 

-ere 

t<> giro wag, l< haul 

— 

parc-d, 

-ere 

to hr a yaruig 

to spare 

cred-o, 

-ere 

to tried, entrust 

to tru.d, believe 

fid-5, 

-ere 

to hare confidence 

to trust 

auiili-6r, 

-an 

to give help 

to help 

fav-ed, 

-ere 

to be favourable 

to favour 

med-eor. 

-erl 

to be a cure 

to htal 


Oh*. Delectd, I delight ; iubeo, I command ; iiivd, I help or delight ; 
laedd, I hurt ; sand, 1 heal are transitive verbs, and Lave a direct 
object in the accusative. 

(3) Aeneas regl memorat nomenque genusque. 

Aeneas recounts to the king his name and descent . 

belllcdsls fata Qulritibus died. 

I declare to the warlike Quirites their destiny. 

(2) amicitiam omnibus rebus humarns antepdno. 

I value friendship above all human things . 

subvenisti ho mini iam perdito. 

you have come to the help of a man already lost. 

(3) ne desint epulis rosae. 

let not roses be wanting to the feast. 

niM lib! litterae meae proderunt. 

my letter will do you no good. 

(4) nobis nocetur. Partin fugae fldunt. * 
we are being injured . the Parth ians trust to flight. 
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syntax, §§ 349—356. 

Note 1. — The dative of the indirect object is found with some 
verbs of taking aicay ; e.g., Nihil tibi detraxit seneetus, Old age has 
borne nothing off f ram you . These verbs are adimo, I take away, 
and some compounds of ab, de, ex. 

Note 2. — A name is often attracted to agree in case with the 
dative substantive denoting the person to whom the name is given ; 
e.g . Puero Egerio inditum nomen, The name Egerius was given to the 
boy. 

§ 350. The dative is used with adjectives and adverbs 
implying likeness or nearness, or any notion similar to 
that of a verb that is constructed with a dative of the 
indirect object. (For si u ulfs, see § 569.) 

Belgae proximl sunt German! s. 

the Belgae are nearest to the GermanL 
eongruenter naturae sapientes vivunt. 
wise men live agreeably to nature. 

§ 351. The dative of advantage or disadvantage is a 
development of the dative of the indirect object; it is 
commonly rendered by “for” or “in honour of.” 
non solum ndbis divites esse volumus, sed liber is. 

we wish to be rich not for ourselves only , but for our 
children. 

lulus ducit avd turmas. 

lulus leads squadrons in honour of his grandfather . 

§ 352, Occasionally the dative expresses the person whose point of 
view the writer assumes. 

ille clarus ent postgenxtis. 

he will be renowned in the eyes of posterity. 

§ 353. A personal pronoun in the dative is sometimes introduced 
for dramatic effect, and indicates that the statement is one that 
concerns the person in question ; this is called the ethic dative, 
at ille tihi pergit Brundusium. 
but, look you, he is going on to Brundusium. 
quid mi hi Celsiis agitl 
pray , what is Celsus doing ? 

Obs. 1. The term “ethic” is derived from the Greek y 60s (ethos), 
a word used by writers on rhetoric to signify the influence exercised 
by a speaker’s personality. 

Obs. 2. It should be noted that this ethic dative is found in 
Shakespearian English ; e.g. “He plucked me ope his doublet,” u Knock 
me on this door.” 
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§ 354, The dative is sometimes used in a possessive sense, 
especially with substantives denoting parts of the body. 

sese omnes dentes Caesari ad pedes proiecerunt. 

they all threw themselves at Caesar's fed weeping. 

hoc xaultl s erat in ore. 

this teas in many peoples months . 

§ 355. The verb Stun in the third person with a dative 
(of advantage) may often be rendered by the English verb 
to have. 

sunt nobis mltia p5ma. 

ire huge mdlov; apples. 

§ 356. The dative is used to express the agent, i.e. the 
person by whom an action is perform* d — 

(1) regularly with the gerund, gerundive, or veibal 
adjective ending in -bills (§ 269) ; 

(2) sometimes (in both prose and poetry) with the 
perfect participle passive or a tense formed by the verb 
sum with that participle; 

(3) occasionally in poetry and very rarely in prose with 
other tenses of the passive. 

(1) su5 c u i q u e iudici5 est utendum (§ 586). 

use mud he made by each of his ovm judgment. 
hoc faciendum imltandumque est omnibus. 
this is to be done and i nutated by all. 
multls ille bonis flebOis occidit. 
he died lamented by many good men. 

(2) cni non sunt auditae Demostkenis vigiliae ? 

by whom have not Demosthenes' nights of work hem 
heard of? 

(3) konesta bonis viris quaeruntur. 
honourable objects are sought by good men. 

Ohs. 1. The dative of the agent should not be used in translating 
English into Latin except with the gerund, gerundive, or verbid 
adjective ending in -bills. 

Ob$. 2. The dative of the agent may be shown to fall under the 
heading of dative of the indirect object by rendering Hoc faciendum 
est omnibus as This is for all a thing to be done . 
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§ 357. TJae place towards whicli motion takes place is occasionally 
in poetry expressed by the dative. 

anus homo ihvenum pr linos tot misent Oreo? 

shall one man have sent so many of the chit f of the youths to Orcus? 

labentur Minina ponto. r 

rivers icill glide on to the sea . 

Ohs. 1. This usage may be brought under the general heading of 
dative of the indirect object by understanding, for instance, in the 
above example the exact meaning to be sent them for Orcus to receive. 

Ohs. 2. The prose construction is ad and the accusative. 

§ 358. The dative used in close connection with* a sub- 
stantive may indicate the purpose £o which the latter is 
put. This is frequently called the dative of the work 
contemplated. Op. § 430 (ii.). 

dies co 115 quid dictus est. 

a day for a parley was appointed. 

(B.) Predicative Dative. 

§ 359. A large number of substantives more or less 
abstract in meaning (most of them implying verbal action) 
are used in the dative singular to denote that which a 
person or thing serves as or results in. This dative 
stands (a) as secondary predicate of the subject of the 
sentence, or ( b ) as primary predicate of the direct object, 
and is known as the predicative dative. 

(a) haee null! sunt c u r a e. 

these things are an anxiety to me. 

maximo niihi usul eris. 

you will he of very great use to me. 

(h) equitatum a u x i 1 1 5 Caesar! Aediii miser ant. 

the Aedui had sent cavalry as an aid to Caesar. 

Ohs. 1. A dative of the indirect object nearly always accompanies 
the predicative dative ; hence the name of “ double dative ” is 
sometimes given to this construction. 

Ohs. 2. The predicative dative either has no attributive adjective 
or one denoting quantity {c.g. magniis). 

Ohs . 3. In usage ( [b ) the verb is one of sending or plating, or else 
d&rS, ducere {to consider ), or habere ; in (#) the verb is esse, or a 
verb of going , or the passive of one of the above-mentioned verbs. 
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V.— THE LOCATIVE CASE. 

§ 860. The locative case has, except in the words and classes of 
words enumerated below, become merged in the ablative ; accordingly 
only those usages in which the locative has a form distinct from that 
of the ablative are here treated. 

The locative denotes — 

(A.) the place where an action is performed ; 

(B.) the time when an action is performed ; 

(C.) certain forms denoting the value at which a person or thing 
is held have also been regarded as locative by some gram- 
marians, and are here so classed. 

(A.) Locative denoting Place Where. 

§ 381.* Place whereas expressed by the locative of — 

(1) names of towns and small islands belonging to the 
first or second declension and singular in form (§§ 17, 20) ; 
(2) a few names of towns of the third declension singular 
(§37); (3) a few other words, of which the most common 
are domus (koine), humus (ground), rus (country), helium 
(war), militia ( vjarfare ), which have locatives domi, hum!, 
ruri, belli, militiae, respectively. 

Romae rus optas. 

at Rome you wish for the country. 

Pollex mlhi Lanuvii praesto fuit, 

Rollex was ready for me at Lanuvium. 
militiae quam domi respublica melius administrate, 
est. 

public affairs were carried on belter at the wars than at 
home. 

Note. — Under this heading falls the use of animi (locative of 
animus) with verbs*and adjectives — e.g. animi pendeo, lam irresolute; 
aeger animi, sick at heart . Also cordl, dear (e.g. nobis cordl es, you 
re' dear to us, lit. at our heart'), is locative of cor. 

(B.) Locative denoting Time When. 

§ 362. In classical Latin only two substantives have 
distinct locative forms denoting time when — viz. lux, light, 
and vesper, evening ; their locatives are luci (in daylight) 
and vesperi (in the evening). 

ad me hen vesperi venit Caesar. 

Caesar came to me yesterday evening. 

Note. — H er! and some other adverbs were originally locatives. 
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(C.) Expressions of Valve and Price. 

§ 363. The great or small value at which a person or 
thing is held is expressed by genitive singular neuter forms 
of certain adjectives, and genitive singular forms of certain 
substantives : — 

tanti (tantus,^so great), quanti (quantus, as great) 
magnl (magnus, great), masimi (masimus, very great) 

_ plurimi (plurimus, very much) 

panu (parvus, small), minimi (minimus, very small) 

flocci (floccus , flock of wool), pill (pflus, a hair) 
mMli (nihflum, nothing), pensi (pensum, a weighty matter) 
quanti quisque se ipse facit, t'anti fit ab amicis. 
at whatever price each values himself, at this price is he 
valued by his friends . 

parvl sunt foils anna nisi est consilium domi, 
arms are of little value abroad , unless there is good counsel 
at home. 

rem publicum flocci non facis. 

you clo not care a straw for the commonwealth (lit. value at 
a flock of wool). 

Ohs. These forms may be explained as genitives of quality. They 
have^ also been regarded, as locatives indicating position in an 
imaginary scale of values. 

§ 364. The following, which are undoubtedly genitive 

forms, were similarly used to express value : 

plmisjgen. sing, of plus, neuter substantive, more), 
mrnons (gen. sing. neut. of minor, smaller ). 

mea mUii conscientia p 1 u r i s est quam omnium semio. 
a good conscience is oj more value to me than what all say. 
Note.— A ssis (genitive of as, a copper coin) was similarly used. 

§ 365. Tanti, quanti, pluns, minons are also used to denote 
at which a thing is bought or sold. 

quanti emptum ? 
at what price was it bought ? 

Obs. The ablative of all other words must be used to 
denote price (§ 377). 
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YL— THE ABLATIVE CASE. 

§ 366. The usages of the ablative fall into three main 
divisions : — 

(A.) Local, in which the ablative has absorbed (except in 
the instances mentioned in §§ 361 — 365) the functions of 
the locative. 

(B.) Instrumental, in which the ablative has absorbed 
the functions of a lost instrumental case. 

(C.) Ablative proper, signifying separation, the word 
“ ablative ” being formed from the supine base of aufero, / 
bear av;%y . 

Ohs. The ablative when used with a preposition (§§ 256, 
257) may usually be classed without difficulty under one of 
these headings; e.g. the ablative with in, pro, or sub is local, 
with cum instrumental, with ab, de, ex ablative proper. 

(A.) Local Ablative. 

§ 367. The usages of the ablative which fall under the 
heading of “local” denote (1) the place where an action is 
performed, (2) the time when an action is performed. 

§ 368. In prose place where is expressed by the ablative 
without a preposition only in the case of — 

(a) names of towns or small islands belonging to the 
third declension or (if plural in form) to the first or second 
declension ; (b) substantives accompanied by medius, middle , 
or totus, whole , as an attribute ; 

(c) terra, marl (used in connection), by land , by sea; 
dextra, on the* right ; laeva, on the left ; 
loco (usually with an attribute), lods (always with an 
attribute), from locus, place ; 
parte, partibus (always with an attribute), from pars, part; 
regione (with attribute or genitive), from regio, direction, 
{a) hie Tibure natus est, file Gabiis. 
one was born at Tibur , the other at Gabii . 

Athenis Cratippum audiebam. 
at Athens I used to hear Oraiippud lectures . 

Ohs. 1. There are no names of towns or other place-names belonging 
to the fourth or fifth declension. 
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(b) career media u r b e aedifieatur. 

a prison is being built in the middle of the city. 

toils eastrls undique ad consules cumtilr, 

throughout the camp there is a rush from all quarters 
to the comuls. 

(c) oratid puerHIs est multls locis. 

the speech is in many passages puerile. 

uiraque parte Tibens populatores oppressit. 

on each side of the Tiber he surprised plunderers. 

Obs . 2. A preposition may be used with the words loc5, etc. 

Note. — I f a substantive ( e.g . urbs, citff; oppidum, town) stands 
m apposition to the name of a town expressing place vdiere either 
by the locative or by the ablative, the preposition in is used with 
the ablative of that substantive ; e.g. Albae constiterant in urbe 
opportuna, They had stojiped at Alba , a convenient city. 

§ 369. In prose place where is expressed by the ablative 
with a preposition, except in accordance with the preceding 
rule, or where the locative may be used ; but poets freely 
employ the local ablative without a preposition. 

In ea eivitate duo de principatu inter se contendebant. 

in that state tioo were contending for the sovereignty. 

Caesar in Gallia hlbema constituit. 

Caesar fixed his winter quarters in Gaul. 

sola do mo maeret vacua. — Vergil. 

she mourns alone in the empty house. 

§ 370. The ablative is used to limit the application of a 
substantive, adjective, or verb. This usage is called the 
ablative of respect, and falls under the general heading of 
11 local ” ablative. 

non t5ta r e sed temporibus errasti 

you have made a mistake not as to the whole matter but as' 
to dates. 

hi omnes lingua institutes legibus Inter se differunt. 

these all differ in language . customs, and laics. 

Obs.JEhis use of the ablative is very common in dependence 
on words expressing plenty or want; e.g. Non egeo mediclna, 
1 do not require a remedy. 
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§ 371. The time when an action is performed is expressed 
by the ablative without a preposition. 

Arabes eamp5s hieme et a estate peragrant. 

the Arabs wander about the country in winter and in summer. 

hor & die! deeima Romam pervenL 

I reached Home at the tenth hour of the day. 

§ 372. The time within which an action is performed is 
also expressed by the ablative. 

Agamemnon vix decern annis urbem unam cepit. 
in tex years Agamemnon barely took one city. 

Note. — The preposition in is used with the ablative when a 
distributive or adverbial numeral forms part of the expression ; e.g 
Inde vix ter in anno nun tium audlmus, We receive news thence barely 
three times a year. 

(B.) Instrumental Ablative. 

§ 373. In the usages which fall under this heading the 
ablative expresses, as did the lost instrumental case, either 
the instrument or some accompaniment of an action, in 
both of which characters it answers to the English pre- 
position “ with.” 

§ 374. The ablative of the instrument denotes the thing 
by means of which an action is performed, and is found 
with active and passive verbs alike. 

mea 5pera Tarentum recepisti. 

by my help you recovered Tarentum. 

non viribus ant velocitate res magnae gerantur. 

great things are not achieved by strength or swiftness. 

§ 375. The ablative of the agent — i.e. of the person by 
whom an action is performed — cannot stand without the 
^preposition a, ab, and is found with passive verbs only. 

Sophocles a filiis in indicium vocatus est. 

Sophocles was prosecuted by his sons. 

Obs. I. The ablative of the agent is placed here in order that it 
may be contrasted with ablative of the instrument ; strictly speak- 
ing it falls under the heading of “ablative proper,” the agent being 
regarded as the source of action. 

Obs. 2. For the dative of the agent, see § 356. 
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§ 376. The instrumental ablative expresses the road by 
which a journey is performed. 

Ibam forte via sacra. 

1 was walking by chance along the sacred way. 

§ 377. The price for which a thing is bought of sold is 
put in the ablative case, the price being regarded as the 
instrument of purchase. 

sal impens5 pretid venlbat. 

salt was being sold at a high price . 

Note 1. — The genitive forms tanti, quanti, pluris, mrnoris, are 
used instead of the ablative to express priep ; e.g . “ Quanti emptnm 1 ” 
“Parvo.” “Quant! ergoV* “ Octussibus.” “At what price was 
it bought?'' “At a low price." “ At what price , now?" “ For 
eight acses” 

Obs. The ablatives magno. permagno, plurimo, parvo, minlmo are 
used without a substantive as ablatives of price. 

Note 2. — With the verb aestimo, I value , the ablative singular 
neuter of tantiis, quantus, magnus, parvus, etc., may be used instead 
of the genitive form (§ 363) ; e.g . Virtutem magnd aestimo, I value 
virtue greatly . 

§ 378. The ablative of measure indicates by how much 
one thing differs from another. 

Caesar legionem passibus cc ab ed tumulo constltmt. 

Caesar halted the legion 200 graces from that mound . 
proelium equestre panels ante diebus erat factum. 

a cavalry engagement had taken place a few days before. 

^ Obs. Distinguish this ablative of measure in expressions such as 
decern annis ante or post (ten years before or after , lit. before or after 
by ten years) from the ablative of time in deeimq anno ante or post 
( [tn the tenth year before or after). 

§ 379. An ablative, apparently local but really instrumental, is 
found with the verbs teneo or contineo, I hold ; recipio, I vMhdraw ; 
ab&o, I conceal . 

Ariovistus castrls se tenebat. 

Ariovistus was beeping within his camp. 

§ 380. The ablative of cause Is an extended use of the 
instrumental ablative. 

vires eum las sit udine defecerunt. 

his strength failed him owing to fatigue. 
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§ 381. Various accompaniments of an action are ex- 
pressed by the ablative, the largest class being those 
denoted by the ablative of manner. A substantive used 
in the ablative to express manner must be accompanied by 
(1) the preposition cum, or (2) an adjective, except (3) in 
the case'of a few words, of which the most important arei — 

modo, dolo, sGentio, clamore, 
vi, ratione, fraude, arte, more, 
iniuna, consensu, easu, iure. 

(1) nos illucL idem cum pace agemus. 

v:enj;ill do that same thing peacefully* 

summa cum celeritate ad exercitum redut. 

he returned to the army until the greatest speed. 

(2) incredibill celeritate de victoria Caesaiis 

^ma perfertur. 

with incredible swiftness the news is brought of Caesar's 
victory. 

(3) aut vi aut fraude fit iniuria. 

wrong is done by force or fraud . 

Ob s. From the above rule it may be seen that manner may be 
expressed in four ways ; e.g . the sentence / came with speed may 
be rendered (1) celeriter veni, (2) eum^ celeritate vein, (3) summa 
cum celeritate veni, (4) summa celeritate veni ; but celeritate must 
not be used to denote manner without cum or an attribute. 

§ 382. The ablative of description is always accompanied 
by an attribute, and usually expresses some temporary or 
external characteristic, less often a mental quality. 

Britanni capillo sunt promissd. 

the Britons are long-haired. 

Cathina fmt magna vi et annul et corporis, sed 
ingenio malo pravdque. 

Catilina icas a man of great mental and bodily power , 
but of an evil and corrupt disposition . 

Obs. 1. This usage may be regarded as a development of the 
ablative of manner. 

Obs . %. Contrast the genitive of quality (§ 394). 
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§ 383. With a substantive in the ablative (a) a par- 
ticiple, (b) an adjective, or (c) another substantive may 
stand predieatively. This construction is known as the 
ablative of attendant circumstances or ablative absolute. 

(a) Caesar, exposito exercitu et loco castris 

iddned cap to, ad hostes contendit. * 
the troops having been landed and a Jit position far the 
camp secured , Caesar hastens against the enemy . 

Ohs. X. In the above example there are two instances of the 
ablative of attendant circumstances : the first consists of exposito 
used predieatively with exercitu, the second of eaptd similarly used 
with loco. The predicative character of eaptd here may be seen by 
comparing it with idoneo, which stands as attribute toT-oed— loco 
Idoneo is a jit ptlaee, but loco capto is a place haring been taken , not 
a taken place. 

( b ) exigha parte aestatis r e 1 ! q n a Caesar in Britan- 

main prbfxcisci contendit. 

a small part of the summer being left , Caesar hastens 
to set out for Britain. 

(c) ille Caepione et Philipp 6 iternm consulibhs 

mortMs est. 

he died token Caepio and Philippics were consuls for 
the second time. 

Obs. 2. The name of ablative absolute was given by the old 
grammarians to the ablative of attendant circumstances, because 
they regarded it as standing free (absolutus) from, the rest of the 
sentence ; it is probably an instrumental ablative. 

(C.) The Ablative Proper. 

§ 384. The place from which motion takes place is 
expressed by the ablative without a preposition if it is 
denoted by the name of a town or small island, or by domd, 
from home ; Mmo, from the ground ; iWCQyfrom the country . 
Pompeius Luceria profieiseitur Canusium. 
Pompeius sets out from luceria forr Canusium. 
multi domd exire nolebant. 
many were unwilling to leave home. 

Obs. L With any other words a preposition must he 
used ; e.g. Bucite ab urbe domum, mea cannina, ducite 
Daphntm, Prato Daphnis, my songs , draw Daphnis looms 
from the city. 
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Ohs. 2. The above rule (§ 384) applies only to expressions 
implying motion. A preposition is required to express 
distance ; e.g. Turn Brutus ab Boma aberat, At that time 
Brutus v:as away from Rome . 

Note 1. — If a substantive {e.g. urbs, city ; oppiduia, town) stands 
in apportion to the name of the town from which motion takes 
place, a preposition is used with that substantive ; e.g. Vercingetorix 
expellitur ex oppido Gergovia, Vercingetorix is driven out of the 
town if Gergozia . (Cp. § 331. Note 1.) 

Note 2. — The place from which motion takes place is occasionally 
expressed in poetry by means of the ablative without a preposition, 
even when the substantive is not tbe name of a town, etc.; e.g. Fratres 
I$eia missos occidit, He slays the hr others sent from Lycia. 

§385.*An ablative sf separation without a preposition is 
used in dependence on words compounded with one of the 
prepositions ab, de, ex, or the verbs ced5, I withdraw; 
moveo, I set in motion , and a few others. 

Caesar omnes copias castris educit. 

Caesar leads all his forces out from the camp . 

Ohs. 1. Even with the above verbs a preposition is commonly used ; 
tf.y.Helvetii e finibus sills exeunt, The Helvetii leave their territ07 v ies. 

Ohs. 2. For the dative with verbs of taking away , see J 349, Note 1, 

Note. — So, too, liber cura , free from anxiety ; vacuus ignl, devoid 
of fire , etc. 

§ 386. A substantive denoting a person or family may be 
used in the ablative to express origin. 

nate d e a, potes h5c sub casu ducere somnos P 

Goddess-horn , canst thou at this emergency prolong slumber l 

§ 387. The ablative is used to express the standard of 
comparison, i.e. that from which the subject or object of 
the sentence diverges in respect of the quality denoted by a 
comparative adjective or adverb. 

nihil est otiosa senectute iucundius. 
nothing is more pleasant than a ccdm old age. 
sol multls paiidbus est terra maior, 
the sun is many times greater than the earth. 

Ohs. 1. In this example the sun is measured by its divergence from 
the “ standard of comparison” — viz. the earth. Multls partibiis is 
ablative of measure (§ 378). 

Ohs 2. Quam, than, may always be used instead of the ablative of 
the u standard of comparison.” See § 593. 
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VII.— THE GENITIVE CASE. 

§ 388. The cases hitherto treated stand, in the great 
majority of their usages, in direct relation to the verb ; the 
genitive, on the other hand, serves primarily to indicate 
the relation of one substantive to another — a relation 
which in English is for the most part expressed by the 
preposition of. The employment of the genitive with verbs 
and adjectives is of secondary importance. 

§ 389. The usages of the genitive, which are very various, 
may be conveniently arranged as follows : — 

(A.) Attributive genitive, the substantive in the«genitive 
standing in the relation of attribute to another substantive. 

(B.) Predicative genitive, the substantive in the genitive 
forming a predicate (usually with the verb sum). 

(C.) Objective genitive, tbe substantive in the genitive 
being the object of action expressed by an intransitive verb 
or implied in a substantive or adjective. 

(A.) The Attributive Genitive. 

§ 390. The following usages of the genitive are included 
under the heading u attributive ” : — 

(i) Genitive of the possessor or author (§ 391). 

(ii) Subjective genitive (§ 392). 

(iii) Genitive of material (§ 393). 

(iv) Genitive of quality (§ 394), 

(v) Partitive genitive, or genitive of the divided whole 
(§ 395). 

§ 391. The genitive denoting the possessor or author 
corresponds to the English possessive case. 

ndn Diomedis equos, nec currum cerrns Achillis. 

thou seest not Diomecles 1 horses , nor Achilles' chariot. 

perutEes Xenophontis librl sunt. 

Xenophon's boohs are very useful. 

Note. — The substantive on which the genitive depends is 
sometimes omitted if easily understood; e.g. Ventum erat 
ad Vestae, We had come to Vestas temple . (Compare the 
English usage 44 St. Paul’s.”) 
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§ 392. The subjective genitive denotes the subject of 
the verbal action implied in the substantive on which it is 
dependent. 

hostes Romanorum adventum exspectabant. 

the enemy were awaiting the arrival of the Romans . ' 

sententiis iudicum est liberates. 

he teas discharged hy the verdict of the jury. 

Ohs. The “ subjective ” character of the genitive in the 
former example may be seen by using in place of adventum 
the corresponding verbal construction, “ The enemy were 
waiting Tmtil the Romans arrived ” ; here “ Romans ” is 
clearly subject to “ arrived.” 

Note. — The corresponding possessive adjective is used instead of 
the subjective genitive of a personal pronoun; e.g. Caesar sua 
senatusque in eum beneficia commemoravit, Caesar recounted his 
own and the senate's kindnesses towards him. 

§ 393. The genitive of material expresses that of which 
or in which a thing consists. 

formlcae populant ingentem f arris aeervum. 

the ants are plundering a huge heap of spelt. 

rerum edpia verborum cdpiam gignit. 

abundance of matter produces abundance of words. 

§ 394. The genitive of quality expresses some inherent 
or leading characteristic which serves to classify the sub- 
stantive on which it is dependent, and therein differs from 
the ablative of description (§ 382), which for the most part 
denotes a temporary or external characteristic. This genitive 
(like the ablative of description) is always accompanied by 
an attribute. 

Titus Manlius vir erat priscae severitatis. 

Titus Manlius teas a man of old-fashioned sternness. 

^magnl ponderls saxa in murb coll bear ant. 

they had placed in the wall stones of great weight. 

Caesar dierum iter quadraginta processit. - 

Caesar advanced forty days' march. 

L. Q. 
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§ 395. The partitive genitive (better called the genitive 
of the divided whole) expresses ’ the whole, of which that 
denoted by the substantive on which it depends forms a part, 
minus Mbed vlrium quam ve strum iitervis. 

I have less strength than either of you . 

Obs. The forms nostrum, ve strum are used as partitive 
genitives; nostri, vestri as objective genitives (§ 397). 

Note 1.— The genitive singular neuter of an adjective of the first 
clacs SO) may be used substantially as a partitive genitive with 
aiiquid, multum, nihil, etc. (nom. oracc.); e.g. nihil novi, nothing new. 

Note 2. — In poetry the partitive genitive sometimes depends on 
a neuter adjective used substantially in the plural; &tg. cuneta 
terrarnm, all lands. 

Note 3.— The partitive genitive is found with some adverbs of 
place; e.g . hbi terrarnm'? where in the world? 

(B.) The Predicative Genitive. 

§ 3S6. A genitive (a) of the possessor or author or ( b ) of 
quality may be used as a secondary predicate, and is then 
termed a predicative genitive. 

(a) omnia quae mulieris fuerunt virl fiunt. 
all that was the icoman's becomes the hushandhs . 
temeritas est fiorentis aetatis, prudentia senescentis. 
rashness belongs to the prime of life , diswetion to its close . 

(b) tuae litterae maxim! sunt apud me ponderxs. 

your letter is of great weight with me. 

Ohs. When the subject in usage (a) is an infinitive (e.g. Horn in Ts 
est errare), the usual translation is It is the characteristic (or 
function or duty) of . . . 

(C.) The Objective Genitive. 

§ 397. The genitive is used with certain classes of verbs to 
express the matter with regard to which the action takes 
place. These verbs are enumerated in the following rhyme : — ^ 
misereor, such verbs as mean remind , 

Forget , and some impersonals * we find 

With genitives constructed ; class with them * 

Fill, lack , abound , accuse , acquit , condemn. 

" * me huius taedet, miseret, 

vel piget, pudet, paenitet. 
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That is to say, the genitive expresses the matter with 
regard to which a person — 

(a) feels pity (misereor, 1 feel pity), or some emotion 
expressed by one of the impersonal verbs miseret, paenitet, 
piget, pudet, taedet (§ 232) ; 

(h) reminds another or is reminded , or forgets ; 

(c) lacks or abounds , or makes to abound (i .e. fills) ; 

(d) brings upon another or suffers accusation , acquittal , 
or condemnation. 

(a) n a t i que p a t r i s que miserere. 
take pity on father and on son. 
me eivitatis mor«m piget taedetque. 

I am disgusted and wearied with the morals of the state. 

Obx. 1. When an impersonal verb is used, the person who feels 
pity, etc., is expressed by an accusative. 

Ob $. 2. There are in addition to misereor three verbs meaning to 
pit ;/ — viz, miseresco (used in poetry only), which is constructed 
with a genitive, and miseror, commiseror, both transitive verbs of 
the first conjugation, regularly constructed with a direct object in 
the accusative. 

(5) adversae delude res admonuerunt religionum. 

misfortunes subsequently put us in mind of religious 
duties. 

veteris contumeliae obllviscl void. 

I am willing to forget an old insult . 

Ohs. 3. Verbs of remembering and forgetting are often constructed 
with the accusative when the subject is an eye-witness ; e.g. dunam, 
memini, I remember Cinna. (Recordor nearly always governs the 
accusative.) 

(c) eget aeri s'Cappadoeum rex. 

the king of the Cappadocians is in want of money . 

hie error formidinis Samnites implevit. 

this mistake filled the Samnites with alarm. 

Ohs. 4. The ablative is also used in this connection (see §370, Obs.). 
id) me timoris arguunt. 
they accuse me of fear. 

accusatores erant ip si ambitus eondemnati. 

the accusers had themselves been convicted of bribery . 
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syntax, §§ 397 — 404. 


Ohs. 5. Note the phrase capitis danmare, to condemn on a capital 
charge, and also some r e.g. damnatus long! laboris, condemned to 
protracted toil ) in which the geniti ve is used to denote the penalty 
instead of the charge . 

§ 398. Substantives and adjectives corresponding to verbs 
included in the preceding section are constructed Avith an 
objective genitive, as may be seen from the following 
examples : — 

Catnina memor fuit piiscae dignitatis suae. 

Catilina teas mindful of Ms former rank , 

Gallia est plena elvium Bomandrum. 

Gaid is full of Roman citizens* 

multis imminet damnatio ambitus. 

conviction for bribery hangs over the head of many. 


§ 399. Many other substantives and adjectives implying 
verbal action may be constructed with an objective 
genitive ; such are — 


amor, love 
cura, care 
fuga , flight 
odium, haired 


avidus, greedy 
edax, devouring 
patiens, enduring 
peiitus, skilled 


vincet amor patriae laudumque immensa cupldd. 

love of fatherland and boundless desire for praise will prevail. 

hostes 15 corn m scientes erant. 

the enemy were acquainted with the locality. 

Obs. 1 . The objective character of the. genitive in the 
former example may be seen by using in place of amor and 
cupldd respectively the corresponding verbal constructions 
amo patnarn and cupio laudes, in which patnam and laudes 
are direct objects of the verb (ep. § 392). r 

The term “ objective genitive ” is commonly restricted to 
the usages mentioned in this section and the preceding oho. 

Ohs. 2. Note the difference between patiens laboris, capable of 
enduring toil, and patiens laborem, ( actually ) enduring toil ; in the 
former patiens is used adjectivally, in the latter as a participle 
governing the same case as its finite verb. 
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Other Usages. 

§ 400. Poets ami later prose writers employ the genitive to express 
that in respect of which an adjective is applicable to its substantive. 

5 sen studlornml 

0 ye late learned ! 

■hoc Helymus facit, hoc aevi matures Aeestes. 

this Jltd y mus does, and, Acesies rive in age. 

§ 401. In many instances — among them the following — the genitive 
is probably due to a conscious imitation of Greek usages : — 

iustitiaene prius mirer belline laborum? 
am I to wondt r first at your justice or your toils in war ? 
desin^ molliuin tandem querelarum. 
cease at length from immunity regrets. 

Danniis agrestium regnavit populorum, 

JDaunus reigtitd over country tribes. 

Obs. For the genitives of value and price (pluris, etc.), see §§ 3G4-5. 

Till. — THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

§ 402. Poets frequently use the plural of concrete sub- 
stantives where the sense requires the singular. This is 
done to add dignity to the expression or to suit the metre. 

mlratur cllpeiun Vuleam, dona parentis. 

he admires the shield cf Vulcan , his mother s gift. 

Note. — The first person plural is sometimes used, out of modesty 
real or assumed, fur the first person singular ; e.g. saepe soli sumus, 
I am often alone. 

Obs. For Latin plural substantives rendered by the singular in 
English, see §§ 58, 59. 

§ 403. An abstract substantive may be used in the plural where it 
(a) has a genitive plural dependent on it, or (&) denotes actions or 
states involving the quality which the abstract substantive expresses. 
(a) L^sander proeeritates arborum admtratus est. 

Ly sander admired the height of the trees. 

(V) verae amieitlae sempiteraae sunt. 
true friendships are everlasting. 

§ 404. Pronominal adjectives which in the singular refer to two 
persons or things are in the plural used of two classes or groups . 
e.g.~ Neuter alterum cernebat, Neither perceived the other ; Neutri 
alterds cernebant, Neither party perceived the other. 
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SYNTAX, § 405. 


§ 405. SUMMARY OF THE CHIEF CASE-USAGES. 


Accusative (§§ 325—346). 


-< 

g 

Ea 

b 

x 

53 


r § 826. Object of Transitive Verb : divitias despicio. 

§ 330. Object of Factitive Verb : te faeimiis deam. 

§ 333. Goal of Verb of Motion — 

- with preposition : in Galliam contends. 

§§ 331-2. Goal of Verb of Motion — 
without preposition (only town, small 

^island, domus, rus, or supine) : Romam contends ; dormitum. ibd 


§335. Cognate Object of Intran- 
sitive Verb : 

§ 336. Object of Verb (of asking 
or teaching') with External Object: 
§ 339. Extent of Actiun : 

§ 340. Part Affected (poetic) : 
§ 341. Adverbial (n. adj., poetic) : 
§ 343. Extent of Space : 

§ 344, Extent of Time : 


Ion gam ire viam. 

otium divos^rogd. ( 
ego nlud tibi assentior. 
equhs tremit artus. 
acerba tueris, you look sour. 

Caesar mill! passus proeessit. 
Caesar quinque dies commoratus est. 


Dative (§§ 347—359). 


« 

o 

o 1 
» 
tf 

P 
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/ § 348. Indirect Object Proper virtuti operam datd ; cap ti vis 
(with Verbs) : parcam ; captlvis parcetur. 

§350. With Adjectives and Adverbs: gratus eram tibi. 

§351. Advantage or Disadvantage: ducit avo^turmas. 

§ 353. Etlnc : quid mihi Celsus agit 1 

§ 354. Possessive : hoc multis erat in ore. 

§355. "With sum (= to have) : sunt nobis mitia poma. 

§ 356. Agent — with gerund, gerun- 
dive, or adj. in -bills (normal) : haec Caesari erant agenda. 

Agent — with peif., plupeif., or fut. 
perf . (occasional) : cui haec non sunt audita ? 

Agent — with pres., impert, or 
fut. (poetic and rare) : non cermtur ulli. 

\ § 358. Purpose : dies colloquio dictiis est. 


^ cq f § 359. Predicate of the Subject 

g £ J (with dative of indirect object) : haec mihi sunt cuxae. 

« j Predicate of the Object (with 

^ o vdative of indirect object) : equitatum auxilio Caesari mittunt. 


Locative (§§ 3G0— 365). 

g r 

g ps J § 361. Town or small island, 1st Rdmae, Corinthi, Tarenti habita- 
x g -j or 2nd deel. sing. : bam. ^ 

> | The words domi, hum!, ruri, belli, nnlitiae, anlmi. 

T^ie When* § 362. I»uci, vesperi. 

Gen. /Value. §363.TantI,quanti,magm,etc.: virtusmagrnhabeatur. 
orLoc. \peice, § 365. Xanti, quanti : quanti emptum ? 
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Ablative (§§ 366—337). 

, $ 369. Place where— with preposition: Caesar in Gallia erat. 

1 368. .. „ without „ in prose only incase of— 

L) town or small island. 1st or 2nd Athems, Thunis, Xibuve, Gadibiis 
declension plural or 3rd declension : habitabam, 

rjl substantives with mediiis or w s+ « 

|.-^ g , career media nrbe aedificatur. 

(c) terra manque, dextra, laeva, loco, parte, regione. 

§ 370. Respect : tota re errastl. _ _ 

§ 371. Time when : dec ^ per Y em \ 5 ^ 

& 372. „ within which : Agamemnon vix deeem anm3 

v urbem unam cepit. 


§ 374. Jnstrument : 

§ 376. Road : 

§ 377. Price : 

§ 378. Measure or Amount of 
Difference : 

§ 380. Cause : 

§ 38i. Manner— with preposition: 
„ with attribute 
„ without preposition 

§ 382. Description (with attribute) : 
§ 383. Attendant Circumstances : 


Gallia Oceano continetur, 

Ib am via sacra. 

parvo emptum. M , 

proelium paucis ante diebus erat 
factum. 

fame et siti morior. 
cum celeritate veni. 
summa celeritate vend, 
or attribute : certain words only. 
Britanni capillo sunt promisso. 
Caesar exposito exercitii ad hostes 
contendit. 


& 384. Place whence motion takes place ^ 

with preposition : ab urbe redn. 

without „ (only 
town, small island, or 
domo, humo, rdre) : 

§ 385. Separation : 

§ 386. Origin : 

§ 375. Agent (the source of 
action) — with preposition : 

§ 387. Standard of Comparison : 


Roma re dil ; domo proficiscar. 
Caesar copias castris educit, 
Aeneas natus est dea. 

Clytaemnestra a filio occisa est. 
sol est terra maior. 


Genitive (§§ 38S— 401). 

S 391. Possessor or Author : Diomedis equos cerno. 

S 392. Subjective : Romanorum a&ventum exspecto. 

§ 393*. Material : ’ formicae populant farris acervum, 

§ 394. Quality (with attribute) : magnl pondens saxa colloco. 

§ 395. Partitive or Divided Whole : hbrum fortissimi sunt Belgae. 

PeejMcative. 


) 396. Possessor : 
Quality : 

Objective. §397. With verbs : 

§§ 398, 399. „ adjectives : 

§§ 398, 399. „ substantives : 


ho mini s est errare. 

tuae litterae maximi sunt ponderii 

me timoris arguunt. * 

Gallia est plena civium. 
vincet amor patriae. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. — VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES 
AND ADJECTIVES. 


§ 406 . The chief usages of the verbal substantives and 
adjectives included in the tables of conjugations (see 
§§ 125 — 129) are here treated in the following order : 

( The infinitive (active and passive) and its 

^(§§ 408 - 420 ) 

The supine (§§ 421—422). 

The gerund (§§ 423—429). 


The gerundive (§§ 430 — 432). 

The present participle active (§§ 433—437). 
Adjectives- The future participle active (§§“438— 439). ' 

The perfect participle passive and deponent 
{ (§§ 440—446). F 


. § 407. These forms each have one or more of the follow- 
ing verbal characteristics: (a) voice, (b) tense, (o) con- 
struction with an object, (d) in the case of the verbal 
substantives, qualification by adverbs, not by adjectives. 
Mp the other hand they are, with the exception of the 
miimtive, declined as substantives or adjectives. 


The Infinitive. 

§ 408 The infinitive is an indeclinable neuter substan- 
tive, and stands to the finite verb of the sentence in the 
relation of subject, predicate, or object; but, inasmuch as 
it implies verbal action, it may have a subject of its own 
and also an object (direct or indirect) in the same case as 
the object of the finite verb from which it is formed. 

Obs. The subject of the infinitive is in' the nominative 
case when the infinitive is used either as primary predicate 
(histone infinitive, § 415) or as secondary predicate (§ 409 
c).. Jixcept in these two usages the subject of the infinitive ' 
is m the acensative case. (See § 411, Obs.) 


§ 409 . The infinitive used as a nominative may serve alT 
fa) subjectof a finite verb, (b) secondary predicate (§ 307). 
(a) dulce et decorum est pr5 patrfi, mori. 
to die for one’s country is sweet and befitting. 
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haee oiim meminisse iuvabit. 

to remember these things will some day afford delight . 

(&)leetitavisse Platonem Demosthenes dicitur. 

Demosthenes is said to have been in the habit of reading 
Plato. 

dl beatl esse mteHeguntur, 

it is understood that the gods are happy (lit. the gods 
are understood to be happy). 

Obs. L When the finite verb is one expressing opinion ; 
the personal construction is used in preference to the im- 
personal^ so too with videor, I seem; iubeor, 7 am com- 
manded; vet or, 7 am forbidden. 

Obs. 2. Verbs which in their finite forms have a secondary pre- 
dicate in the same case as the subject (§ 323) are similarly constructed 
in the infinitive ; e.g. in the second example in ( b ) above heat! is 
nominative to agree with di, and in the third example in § 411 
perfects, is accusative to agree with haec. 

The rule holds even when the subject of the mfinitive is not 
expressed ; e.g. Magnls in laudibiis fuit victorem Olympiae citari, 
To be proclaimed victor at Olympia was a great distinction. 

Note. — When esse stands as a subject of the sentence, the predi- 
cative adjective accompanying it is usually attracted into agreement 
with the substantive to which it refers ; e.g. Liciiit Themistocl! esse 
dtibso, To be at leisure teas lawful to Themistocles . But also : Cur 
his esse liberds non licet 1 Why may not these be free? (See Obs. 2.) 

§ 410. The infinitive used as an accusative serves as 
the object of a verb. 

Caesar maturat ab urbe profleisci. 

Caesar hastens his departure from the city. 
munquam digne satis laudari phfiosophia potent. 
philosophy can never be really worthily praised. 
fHium equitare docul. 

7 taught my son riding. 

Obs. 1. In the first example the infinitive is the external object 
transitive verb ; in the second it is the internal object of an 
intransitive verb ; and in the third it is the internal object of 
docul (ep. § 336). 

Obs. 2. With the passive of doceo, iiibed, or veto the infinitive is 
retained (cp.^the retained accusative, § 337 ) ; e.g. Piier doetus est 
sagittas tendere, The boy has been taught to aim arrows. 
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SYNTAX, §§ 411 — 417. 


§411. The infinitive and its own subject (in the accusa- 
tive case) together stand as the direct object of a verb of 
saying, or one expressing some mental process, such as 
perceiving, thinking, rejoicing, wishing, or the verbs 
iubeo, veto. This is known as the accusative and infinitive 
construction. 

vos sap ere et solds aio bene vivere. 

I declare that you have good sense and alone live aright. 

nihil esse penculi sensimus. 

ice perceived that there v:as no danger. 

haec perfecta esse gauded. 

I am glad that these things are finished . 

vim volumus exstingui. 

we want violence to he stamped out . 

lex peregiinmn vetat in miirum ascender e. 

the laio fiorhids a foreigner to go up on to the wall . 

Ohs . The use of the accusative as the subject of an infinitive 
probably originated in sentences in which the accusative was at first 
the object of a finite verb ; e.g . in Sentid eum ee^ui, I perceive him 
to he following , the case of eum is in origin due to the transitive 
verb sentid. 

Note. — Instead of died followed by non, nego is used ; e.g. Ille 
verum plane negat esse, He distinctly says that truth does not exist. 

§ 412. The accusative and infinitive construction is also 
found with expressions kindred in meaning to some verb 
included in the above rule, e.g . — 

certior f!o, I am informed . incredibile est, it is incredible. 
fama est, there is a rumour, opimo est, there is a notion. 
(mill!) venit m mentem, it occurs to (me). 

Caesar certior factus est hostes sub monte eonsedisse. 

Caesar was informed that the enemy had posted themselves 
at the foot of the mountain. 

§ 413. The use of the infinitive in exclamations falls under the 
heading of “accusative and infinitive, 15 dependent on some verb 
which is not expressed. 

mene incepto desistere victaml 
4 ghat, I draw bach defeated from a task begun ? 
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§ 414. The continuous use of the accusative and infinitive 
in reports cf speeches, etc., known as indirect discourse or 
oratio cbllqua, is treated in Chapter XLYI. (pp. 265-271). 

§ 415. In the construction known as historic infinitive, 
the infinitive takes the place of primary predicate to the 
subject of the sentence, and is thus practically equivalent 
to a finite verb; the subject is in the nominative case. 
This usage is found in graphic narrative, and is confined to 
the present infinitive, 
multi sequi fug ere, occidi capl. 
many\cere following or fleeing, being slain or being taken 
■prisoners. 


Poetic Usages op the Infinitive. 

§ 416. In the usages already noticed the infinitive stands as a 
verbal substantive either in the nominative or in the accusative ; it 
is for the most part only in poetry that the infinitive stands as any 
other ease, the gerund or some other construction being used instead. 

§ 417. The infinitive in most of these poetic usages is equivalent 
to a dative of purpose (§ 358), and is dependent on ( a ) a substantive, 
( b ) an adjective or participle, (c) a verb. 

(< a ) tempus est iam bine a hi re me. 
it is already time for me to go hence . 

This use of tempus is found in prose. 

(b) audax omnia p e r p e 1 1 gens humana riiit per vetitnm nefas. 

bold to endure all things, the race of men rushes headlong 
through forbidden sin. 

The prose construction would be audax ad omnia perpetienda 

(§4S0, i.). 

(e) quern virum sumis eelebrare, Clio? 

what hero , Clio , dost thou select to glorify ? 
loricam donat habere viro. 
he presents to the hero a cuirass to keep. 

^^he prose construction would he quam habeat (§ 501, c). 

Obs. The infinitive was originally a case-form — usually the dative 
—of a verbal substantive. This would account for its f orcein the 
above usages ; e.g. the last two examples may he rendered' What 
hero dost thou take for (the purpose of) praising ? He presents tc 
the hero a cuirass for keeping . 
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SYNTAX, §§ 41S — 422. 


Tenses of the Infinitive. 

§ 418 . In the accusative and infinitive construction — 

the present infinitive is used of an action contemporaneous 
with that of the finite verb ; 

the perfect infinitive is used of an action prior to that of 
the finite verb ; 

the- future infinitive is used of an action subsequent to 
that of the finite verb. ^ 

This is perfectly natural and regular, and would not 
require pointing out were it not that in the English 
rendering of the accusative and infinitive construction the 
principal verb, if in a past tense , causes a change in the 
tense of the verb in the dependent clause. Contrast 
the following, in which the speaker reports what he said 

Report of Statement. 

dixi te err are. 

1 said you were making a mistake. 

dixi te erravisse. 

I said you had made (or had 
been making') a mistake, 

you made or have made a mistake . 

errabis. dixi te erraturnm esse. 

you will make a mistake. 1 said you would make a mistake . 

Ohs. 1. Sometimes the past tense in the English dependent clause 
represents a past tense in the original statement ; e.g. “ He told me 
to-day that John was ill yesterday ” reports the statement u John was 
ill yesterday.” The student will never be in doubt as to the tense o£ r 
the infinitive to be used in Latin if he will consider what tense was 
used in the original statement, and represent a present tense in the 
original statement by the present infinitive, a past tense by the 
perfect infinitive, and the future by the future infinitive. ^ 

Ohs. 2. For the future infinitive active or passive a consecutive 
clause Introduced by fore ut or futurum esse ut (§ 552) may be 
substituted in the case of any verb, and must be used if the \ erb has 
no supine base. 


on a former occasion : — 

Original Statement. 

erras. 

you are making a mistake. 

errabas. 

you were making a mistake, 

errastl. 
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§ 419. The perfect iuhuitive is found in the archaic language of 
Ic^al enactments after the verbs volo and nolo. This usage was 
followed by the poets and Livy, and employed also with other like 
verbs. 

ne quis conveuisse saerortnn causa velit. 

let 1*0 one presume to assemble for the purpose of sacred rites. 

gaudet pepulisse fossor ter pede terrain. 

the digger delights in thrice striking the earth with his foot. 

§ 420. The Latin present infinitive with a verb expressing 
possibility or duty in the past is often rendered by an 
English perfect infinitive. 

del eH totus exer^tus potuit. 

the whole army might have been destroyed . 

pecuniam his Sportult clvitatibus pro frumento dari. 

money ought to have been given to these states in payment 
for corn. 

Obs. This usage in English is due to the words could , 
should , ought , etc., having now no distinctly past signification. 

The Supine. 

§ 421. The accusative supine is used as an accusative of 
the goal of motion, the action implied in the supine being 
regarded as the goal. The supine may govern an object 
(direct or indirect) in the same case as the object of the 
finite verb to which it belongs. 

Aedul legatos ad Caesarem mittunt rogatum auxHium. 

the Aedui send ambassadors to Caesar to ask for help , 

Grails servitum matnbus Ibo, 

I shall go to be a slave to Greek matrons. 

§ 422. The ablative supine is in common use only in the 
case of certain verbs of saying , perceiving , and knowing , 
• with nascor (natu, by birth) and facio (factu, in doing) ; it 
is generally used with an adjective as ablative of respect 
11370 ). 

nec hoc tarn re est quam dictu mirabfie, 

nor is this so wonderful in reality as it is to tell . 

id exprrmere Latrne difficile factu est. 

to express that in Latin is a difficult thing to do. 
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syntax, §§ 423—429. 


Tiie Gerund. 

§423. The no min ative gerund of intransitive verbs Is 
used with the third person singular of some tense of sum ; 
the idea thus conveyed is that of necessity or duty. The 
gerund may govern an object in the same case as that 
governed by the finite verb from which it is formed ; the 
agent is expressed by a dative, or (where the dative would 
cause ambiguity) by a or ab and the ablative. 

moriendum est omnibus. 

all must die . 

resistendum senectutl est. 

old age mast be resisted. 

fills exit a vobis consulendum. 

their interests will have to be consulted by you . 

Obs. 1. The literal rendering of moriendum est omnibus 
is there is a dying for all (Cp. § 356, Obs. 2). The 
nominative gerund used to be called the “ neuter gerundive 
used impersonally,” and a few grammars still retain that 
name. 

Obs. 2. The accusative gerund of intransitive verbs is 
similarly used with esse in the accusative and infinitive 
construction; e.g. Constat omnibus moriendum esse, It is 
agreed that all mast die. 

§ 424. The nominative gerund of a transitive verb is occasionally- 
used, and is accompanied by a direct object, its construction being 
in other respects that of an intransitive gerund. 

hanc viam nobis quoque ingrediundum est. 

ice too must enter upon this road. 

Obs. This usage is quite exceptional and is not to be imitated, 

§ 425. The accusative gerund is used after certain pre- 
positions (ad, to, being by far the commonest). It cannot, 
even if from a transitive verb, govern a direct object, aiuT 
the gerundive construction (§ 430, i.) then takes its place. 

breve tempus satis longum est ad bene vivendum. 

for living aright a short time is long enough . 
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§ 426. The dative gerund is used as a dative of purpose 
(§ 358) in close connection with a substantive, adjective, or 
verb. It cannot, even if from a transitive verb, govern 
a direct object, but the gerundive construction (§ 430, ii.) 
takes its place. 

** erant pugnanao pares nostri. 

our men were equal to {the task of) fighting . 

§ 427. The ablative gerund is used with or without a 
preposition. If formed from a transitive verb it fre- 
quently has a direct object (especially a neuter adjective 
or neuter pronoun), but the gerundive construction (§ 430, 
Hi.) is also used. * 

unus tu nobis cunetandd restituis rem. 
thou alone by delay restorest fortune to us. 
honestum versatur m tribuendo suum cuique. 
honesty consists in giving each his own. 

Note, — The ablative gerund without a preposition is usually 
instrumental (§ 373). 

§ 428. The genitive gerund is used in dependence on 
substantives and adjectives. If formed from a transitive 
verb it frequently has a direct object, but the gerundive 
construction (§ 430, iv.) is also used. 

genus forense die end! traetare void. 

I wish to treat of the forensic style of oratory. 

eupidus sum te audlendl. 

I am desirous of hearing you. 

Ohs. It is to be borne in mind that the use of the 
gerundive construction (§ 430) is much more frequent than 
that of any case of the gerund governing a direct object, 
and that it must always be adopted instead of an accusative 
or dative gerund governing a direct object. 

§ 429. Occasionally an objective genitive plural takes the place of 
tfesdireet object of a genitive gerund. 

Marco Antonio facultas datur agrorum suis latronibus 
condonandi. m 

an opportunity u being given to Jin reus Antonias of presenting 
Lands to his freebooters 
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syntax, §§ 430 — 435 . 


The Gerundive. 

§ 430. As a rule the place of a transitive gerund 
and its * direct object is taken by the gerundive and a 
substantive with which the gerundive agrees in gender and 
number and case. 

In this construction, commonly known as ^ the gerundive 
(or ^erundial) attraction, the substantive is in the case of 
the gerund which the gerundive replaces. 

(i.) Acc. Caesar ad eonventus agendos profeetus est. 

Caesar set out to hold the assizes. 

Hero the gerundive construction is necessarily used instead of the 
gerund agendum with the direct object eonventus. 

(ii.) Dat. tresviri colon! ae deducendae creatl sunt. 

a commission of three was appointed for planting 
a colony . 

Here the gerundive construction is necessarily used instead of the 
gerund dedheendo with the direct object coloniam. 

(iii.) All a rebus gerendis senectiis abstrahit. 

old age withdraws us from active life (lit. from 
carrying on affairs). 

Here the gerundive construction is used instead of the gerund 
gerendo with the direct object res. 

(iv.) Gen . Caesar proelii eommittendlsignum dedit. 
Caesar gave the signal for beginning the battle . 

Here the gerundive construction is used instead of the gerund 
committendi with the direct object proelium. 

Note.— T he genitive singular neuter of the gerundive is used with 
the genitive of the personal pronouns (mei, nostri, tin, vestrl, sui), 
these forms being in origin the genitive singular neuter of the corre- 
sponding possessive adjectives; e.g. German! ad-Caesarem venerunt 
sui purgandi causa, The Germani came to Caesar for the purpose of 
exeu l pat ing t h emselves. 

§ 431. The gerundive is also used to denote that the sub- 
stantive to which it refers ought to be y is to be , or occasionally' 
(with a negative) cannot be the object of the verbal action 
implied. The agent is expressed by a dative, or (where the 
dative would cause ambiguity) by a or ab and the ablative, 
non tangenda rates transhiunt vada. 
the barks leap over the waters that ought not to be meddled 
with. 
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h abend a est ratio valetudMs. 

account must be taken of health. 
bellaque non puero tractat agenda puer. 
and as a boy he meddles with tears that ought not to be 
waged by a hoy. 
vota vis numeranda facit. 
he makes rows that can scarcely he numbered. 

§ 432. A substantive and gerundive may together form 
a phrase, concrete in form but of abstract meaning, 
expressing an action that is to be performed on the 
substantive. 

Caesar p ont em m !&rare faciendum curat. 

Caesar sees to the making of a bridge over the Arar . 
tu secanda marmora loeas sub ipsum funus. 
yoU) on the brink of the tomb , contract for haring marbles cut. 

The Present Participle Active. 

§ 433. The present participle of some verbs can be used 
as an attribute, like an ordinary adjective; when so used it 
may, if from a transitive verb, have a genitive in depend- 
ence on it (§ 399, Obs. 2). 
amlcum stndiosum et amantem sin fulsit. 
he has sustained a friend who is devoted and affectionate 
to him. 

Obs. The ablative singular of a present participle used attributively 
ends in -x ; in other usages the termination -e is preferred. 

§ 434. Some present participles have comparative and superlative 
forms, e.g. amans, losing, makes comparative amantior, superlative 
amantissimus. These do not differ syntactically from ordinary 
adjectives. 

§ 435. The present participle used predicatively in 

dependence on a substantive may govern an object in the 
same case as the object of the verb from which it is formed, 
tali a dicentem Aenean aversa tuetur. 
she gazes askance at Aeneas as he speaks thus. 

Obs. A temporal clause (§ 528) is generally used instead oil the 
present participle active in the nominative ease, and the want of a 
present participle passive is compensated for in the satne. way. 

Z.G. 15 
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syntax, §§ 436 - 443. 

§ 436. The present participle is very frequently used 
predicatively -with a substantive in the ablative (ablative of 
attendant circumstances or ablative absolute, § 383). 

Dido progreditur magna stlpante caterva. 

Dido comes forth, a great throng pressing round her. 

Obs. The substantive in the ablative of attendant circumstances is 
one that is not otherwise related (e.g. as subject, object, or instrument) 
to the finite verb. An exception to this rule is occasionally found 
in the case of a pronoun emphatically used ; e.g. Lacrimas notavi, 
me lacnmante, tuas, J, shedding tears myself , have marked your 
tears . 

§ 437. A present participle without a substantive is found as an 
ablative of attendant circumstances wheiva substantive can easily be 
supplied from the context. 

rursus resistentibua ad pedes desiluemnt hostes. 

pur men again resisting , the enemy dismounted (lit. leapt down to 
their feet). 

The Future Paeticiple Active. 

§ 438. The future participle serves (a) as an attribute, ffitfirfis 
and ventfirus alone being commonly so used ; (b) predicatively, like 
the present participle, referring to the subject or object, or forming 
with a substantive an ablative of attendant circumstances, but these 
latter usages are of rare occurrence in writers of the best period, 

(a) signa ostenduntur a dis rernm ffitfirarum. 

omens of future things are shown by the gods. 

(V) adest de te sententiam la t fir us. 

he is here to give his vote concerning you. 

§ 439. The commonest use of the future participle is that in 
which with the verb sum it supplies a number of additional tenses 
to the conjugation of an active or deponent verb (see § 156). In this 
use the future participle is, strictly speaking, a secondary predicate. 
The future participle is frequently used (without esse) as an equivalent 
for the corresponding future infinitive. 

The Perfect Participle Passive and Deponent. 

§ 440. Perfect participles of verbs that are not deponents 
have a passive meaning; perfect participles of deponept 
verbs are, generally speaking, active in meaning. To this 
rule, however, there are two classes of exceptions : — 

(a) Perfect participles of active meaning formed from 
active verbs, mostly intransitive (see § 177). 
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(h) Perfect participles of passive meaning formed from 
verbs which in classical Latin are deponent (see § 172). 

The following are the most common of those belonging 
to the later class : — 


confesses *,\>nf ssed, from confiteor 
espertiis, tried , „ experior 

raensiis, measured, „ metior 
mentitus , falsi fed, „ mentior 
Dblitus, forgotten , obllviscor 


j paetus, agreed , from paciscor 
> populates, ravaged , „ populor 

ratus, settled , „ reor 

sortitus, allotted , „ sortfor 

nltus, avenged , „ ulciscor 


Ohs. The above participles have an active meaning also, having 
confessed, haring tried , etc. Eatus signifies having thought or 
thinking (§442, Note) ; softltiia, having assigned or having received 
hij lot. * 


§ 441. Some perfect participles may be used as attributes, and 
admit of degrees of comparison, like ordinary adjectives ; e.g. iratus, 
angry . makes comparative Iratxor, superlative iratissimus. 


§ M2. The perfect participle may stand predicatively 
in dependence on a substantive ; if deponent or used in a 
middle sense (§ 304), it may govern an object. 

convenere tons iussi diseumbere pictls. 

they assembled , having been bidden to recline on embroidered 
coitches . 

turn breviter Dido vultum demissa profatur. 

then Dido , casting down her eyes , briefly speaks. 

Note. — T hus used predicatively a deponent or middle perfect 
participle is often translated by an English present participle ; e.g. 
111!, supplicia G-allorum veritl, remanere se apud Caesarem velle 
dixernnt, They, fearing punishment at the hands of the Gauls , said 
they iv ere willing to remain with Caesar. 

§ M3. It will be noticed that, with the exception of 
deponents, Latin verbs have no perfect participle of active 
meaning. This deficiency is supplied (a) by a temporal clause 
(§ "528) ; ( b ) by the perfect participle passive in agreement 
with the object, e.g. Caesar fugatos hostes secutus est, 
Caesar , having put the enemy to flight , followed them ;* or 
(c) by the perfect participle passive in the construction 
known as the ablative of attendant circumstances (§ 444). 
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syntax, §§ 444 — 450. 

§ 444. The perfect participle passive is very frequently 
used predicatively with a substantive in the ablative 
(ablative of attendant circumstances or ablative absolute, 

§ 383). The same construction is found with the perfect 
participle of some deponent verbs, mostly intransitive. 

hac 5r atione habita concilium dlmisit. 

having made this speech (lit. this speech having been 
made), he dismissed the meeting . 

hoc responsd datd discessit, 
when this answer had been given him , he departed* 
Caesar orta luce Britanniam conspesit. ' 
as soon as dap broke , Caesar descried Britain. 

Obs. 1. The rendering of the participle in the above examples by 
an English active participle or an English dependent clause should 
be carefully noted. 

Obs. 2. The substantive in the ablative of attendant circumstances 
is one that is not otherwise related ( e.g . as subject, object, or instru- 
ment) to the finite verb. 

Note. —A perfect participle passive is sometimes used impersonally 
in the ablative singular neuter without a substantive, e.g, lxbato, a 
libation having been made ; comperto, it having been ascertained. 

§ 445. A substantive and perfect participle passive 
often together form a phrase, concrete in form blit of 
abstract meaning, expressing an action performed on the 
substantive. 

Homerus fult et Hesiodiis ante Rom am conditam. 

Homer and Hesiod lived before the foundation of Rome . 

memoraMem pugnam fecit Hasdrubal captus. 

the capture of Hasdrubal made the battle memorable. 

§ 4AQ. The use of the perfect participle as secondary predicate 
with some part of sum is the ordinary method of forming certajp 
tenses of passive aud deponent verbs. 

Frequently, especially in poetry, est or sunt is not expressed ; the 
participle then becomes a primary predicate, taking the place*~o£-a 
finite verb (§ 309). 

Similarly the perfect participle may be used (without esse) as an 
equivalent for the corresponding perfect infinitive. 



CHAPTER XL.— QUESTIONS. 

§ 447. Questions are classed as “ single ” and “ double.” 
A single question asks for information on a certain point ; 
e.g. “ Has Caesar won the battle ? ” A double question asks 
which of two or more alternatives is in accordance with 
fact ; e.g. “ Has Caesar or Pompeius won the battle % ” 
•< Has Caesar won the battle, or has he been defeated ? ” 

§ 448. A question may be introduced by some interroga- 
tive adjective, pronoun, or adverb, such as titer, which of 
the two 2 quis, who 2 ubi, where 2 

quid loquor? aut ubi sum? quae mentem insania 
mufcat ? * 

what am 1 saying ? or where am 1 2 ivhat madness alters 
my purpose 2 

Note. — The use of quin (= qnl % why ? + the inseparable par- 
ticle ne, net) with the indicative in exhortations falls under this 
heading ; e.g. Quin expergisciminl 1 Arise / (lit. Why do you not 
arise ?) 

§ 449. Where no such interrogative word is used, the 
interrogative character of the sentence is generally indi- 
cated by one of the interrogative particles -ne, nonne, num, 
and (in double questions only) utrum, an. (For examples, 
see the succeeding sections.) 

Single Questions. 

§ 450. Nonne and num stand at the beginning of the 
sentence ; nonne indicates that an affirmative, num that a 
negative, answer is expected. The enclitic -ne is used 
without regard to the character of the answer expected, 
though the character of that answer is often clear from 
the context. It is appended to the emphatic word in the 
question, and this word as a rule stands first in the 
sentence. 

nonne vides rempublicam penisse ? 

do you not see that the commonwealth has perished 2 

~nTim fletu ingemuit nostro? tune id veiitus es? 

did he sigh over my tears 2 were you afraid of that ? 

Ohs. 1. For the term enclitic, see § 230, Ohs. 1 ; for The shortened 
form of the second person singular with -ne, see § 239, Ohs . 2. 

Ohs. 2. Num may be written as one word with quis, any one (§ 115). 
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syntax, §§ 451 — 458. 


§ 451. A question is sometimes asked without the aid of 
any interrogative word or particle, especially if non is the 
first word of the sentence. 

vis recte vxvere ? 

do you wish to live aright ? 

non fugis bine praeceps ? 

do you not flee hence in haste ? 

Double and other Compound Questions. 

§ 452. The first member of a double question is most 
often introduced by utrum, the second by an; less fre- 
quently the first member is introduced by -He or stands 
without an interrogative particle. 

utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa estP 

is that your fault or ours ? 

vosne vero Domltium an v5s Domitius deseruit? 

did you in fact desert Domitius , or did Domitius desert you ? 

Note, — The latter alternative, when merely the contra- 
dictory of the former, is expressed usually by annon, rarely 
by neene. 

utrum haec aequo animo patiernim annon? 

ivill you endure these things with a calm mind or not ? 

§ 453. When an interrogative sentence has more than 
two members, utrum introduces the first, an the rest. 

utrum hoc tu parum commeministi, an ego non 
satis intellexi, an mutastl sententiam? 

is it that you fail to remember this , or did I not quite 
understand , or have you changed your opinion ? 

§ 454. The first member of a double question is some- 
times suppressed, and the second (introduced by ak) 
expresses wonder or indignation. This is always the case 
where an introduces an apparently single question, 
a n est ullum inaius malum turpitudine ? 
is there any greater evil than disgrace ? 

Thus, before the above example, there is a suppression of 
some such question as Is disgrace the greatest of evils 2 
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CHAPTER XLI.— VERBS: NUMBER AND 
PERSON. 

§ 455. In Chapter XXXVIII. the chief rules relating to 
the number and case of the substantive have been stated ; 
the voice of the verb has been dealt with in Chapter XXXVI.; 
the use of the remaining inflexions of the verb will now be 
treated, viz. number and person and (for simple sentences) 
mood and tense. The rules here given are not meant to be 
exhaustive, but to call attention to usages in which Latin 
differs noticeably from English, or which are otherwise 
worthy* of attention.* 

§ 456. The first person plural is sometimes used by a speaker or 
writer to refer to himself alone when he w T ishes to assume an air of 
modesty. 

nos adolescentes SextS Roscio subvenimus. 

as a young man I aided Sextus Roscius . 

§ 457. The second person, singular and plural, should be 
rendered by you in prose and in poetry of the lighter kind ; 
thou and ye should he reserved for serious poetry. 

Obs. The second person plural is never used in Latin for the 
singular ; consequently, in rendering English into Latin, you must 
be rendered by the singular unless the context clearly shows that the 
meaning is plural, 

§ 458. The indefinite subject (French on) is represented 
in Latin by the following, among other forms of expression. 

(a) the first person plural ; 

(b) the third person plural of verbs expressing rumour or 
opinion ; 

(c) the second person singular subjunctive. 

(a) virtutem incolumem 5 dim us. 

we dislike true merit token in our midst (lit. safe). 

(b) te sapientem et appellant et existimant. 

-* people both style and think you wise. 

(c) crederes victos. 

you would have believed them conquered. 

Obs. With usage [c) cp. § 477, § 514, Obs. 2. 
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CHAPTER XIII.— MOODS AND TENSES IN 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

I.— THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

§ 459. The indicative mood states a tiling as a, fact or 
asks a question as to whether a thing is a fact or nok 
nonne meministl? meminl vero. 
do you not remember ? I do indeed . 

§ 460. The present indicative answers to the English 
continuous present (. I am loving , I am being loved) as well 
as to the simple present (J love, I am loved). 

quid struts ant qua spe Libyels ter is 6txa terrisP 
what art thou devising , or with what hope art thou spending 
. thy leisure in Libyan lands 2 
Obi. With regard to the passive of verbs that express the bringing 
of a thing into a certain condition, see § 471. 

§ 461. The present indicative is used of an action or 
state which has already been going on some time, and the 
imperfect of an action which at the time referred to had 
been going on some time. This is the case especially when 
the verb is accompanied by iam, already , iamdudum or 
iampndem, for some time already. 
annum iam andls Cratippum. 

you have already been attending Cratippud lectures a year . 
Iamdudum fleham. 

I had long been weeping. 

§ 462. The historic present, in which a narrator describes 
an event from the standpoint of the time when it actually 
occurred, is more frequently used in Latin than in English, 
tahbus oraMt, talesque miserrima fetus fert soror. 
in such words did she continue to entreat , and such the * 
laments her most unhappy sister conveyed. 

Ohs. The Latin historic present may sometimes he rendered ^ 
with good effect by the same tense in English ; but, on the 
whole, the learner will do better to make a practice of ren- 
dering'it by the past. 

For dnm with the present indicative see § 53L 
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§ 463. The imperfect indicative answers to the English 
continuous past (I was loving , I was being loved) ; sometimes, 
however, the simple past tense (I loved) is a sufficient 
rendering. 

nec plura effatus ad altos 

tendebat muros, gressumque in eastra fere bat. 

and . without saying more , he sought the lofty walls , and 
bent his steps to the camp. 

Note. — The imperfect of sum and its compounds is more 
commonly used than the perfect, except in matters of 
historical fact ; it is always rendered by the simple past in 
English. * y 

§ 464. The imperfect indicative is also used to express 
(a) habitual action in past time, and (b) attempted action 
in past time. 

(a) Karthagine quotamns bini consoles creabantur. 

at Carthage two consuls used to he appointed yearly , 

(b) ex urbe Catflinam eiciebam. 

I endeavoured to drive Catilina from the city. 

§ 465. In writing a letter a Homan frequently used the 
imperfect to describe something going on at the time he 
was writing, that being the tense which would be applicable 
by the time the letter was delivered. This is known as the 
epistolary imperfect, and is found chiefly at the beginning 
and end of letters. 

ex“itinere scribebam. 

I am writing on my journey. 

Note. — The pluperfect is similarly used of an action previous to 
Hhe time of writing; e.g. Ego constitueram venire in Puteolanum, 
I have determined to go to my seat at Puteoli. 

§ 466. In principal sentences the use of the Latin future 
corresponds with that of the English tense so named. 

For the future in dependent clauses, see § 511 (conditional) 
and § 532 (temporal). 
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§ 467. The perfect indicative has two distinct functions : 
it is equivalent to (a) the English simple past, (b) the 
English present-perfect (simple or continuous). Thus, 
amavi denotes (a) I loved, ( b ) I have loved or I have been 
loving . 

(a) incubuit que tord dixit que novissima verba. 

she lay down on the bed and spake her last words . 

(b) urbem praeelaram statul, mea moenla vldL 

I have built a noble city , I have seen my own walls rise . 

Ohs . Eor the meaning of the perfect and other, tenses of 
the passive which are formed by r means of the perfect 
participle and the verb sum, see § 471. 

§ 468. Two poetical usages of the perfect are noticeable : (a) the 
perfect expressing instantaneous action ; (5) the gnomic ( i.e . pro- 
verbial) perfect, expressing customary action. 

(a) en navis fugit et portu. se condidit alto. 

lOj the ship flies on, and has now hidden herself in the deep 
harbour . 

(b) non aeris acervus et auri 

aegroto domini deduxit corpore febres. 

a heap of bronze and gold is not wont to take away fevers from 
its possessor's diseased frame. 

§ 469. For tbe perfect with temporal conjunctions, such as ante- 
quam, priusquam, and postquam, see §§ 529, 533. 

§ 470. The future-perfect was in early Latin frequently used with 
a meaning practically equivalent to that of a simple future ; in 
classical times this usage survives chiefly in the case of the vexb 
video, with which it signifies postponement. 

reete secusne alias viderimus. 

whether rightly or otherwise , we will consider another time. 

de grege praestiterit septem mactare iuvencos. 

it will be well to sacrifice from the flock seven steers. 

Obs. For the future-perfect in dependent clauses, see § 511 (con- 
ditional) and § 532 (temporal). 
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Tenses formed by means of the Verb SUM with the 
Perfect Participle Passive. 

§ 451. These tenses (viz. the perfect, pluperfect, and 
future -perfect passive) have meanings corresponding to 
those of the same tenses of the active. In the case however 
of verbs that express the bringing of a thing into a certain 
condition the perfect participle may denote the present 
condition brought about by past action, and the translation 
of the tenses formed by the help of the perfect participle of 
such verbs calls for attention. 

To take, for example, the verb munio, I fortify , i.e. put 
into a fortified condition : 

The perfect indicative passive in the sentence 

urbs munita est (past act or present state) 
expresses (a) The city was fortified (i.e. was put into a for- 
tified condition) ; 

(b) The city has been fortified (i.e. has been p> ut into a 
fortified condition) ; 

(c) The city is fortified (i.e. is in a fortified condition). 

But the meaning of 

urbs munita fuit (past state) 
is The city was fortified (i.e. was in a fortified condition). 

Similarly the pluperfect 

urbs munita erat (pluperfect act or past state) 

expresses (a) The city had been fortified (i.e. had been put 
into a fortified condition) ; 

if) The city was fortified (i.e. was in a fortified condition). 
- And so on, with other tenses of the verb sum (see § 164). 

Ohs. When the English past participle is (like “ fortified ”) 
ambiguous, the Latin present, e.g. munitur, shbuld be 
rendered “ is being fortified.” 
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II. — THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

§ 472. The present imperative is the natural form for 
conveying a command or direction ; the future imperative 
is used in laws and treaties, and when found elsewhere 
expresses an authoritative command. 

ferte citi flammas, date tela, impel lit e remos. 

bring fire in haste, give out weapons, stein g the oars . 

noxiae poena par e s 1 6. hunc tu e a v e 1 5. 

let the punishment be proportionate he thou ware of him. 

to the offence. 

Obs. For the subjunctive expressing a command, see § 477. 

§ 473. A prohibition (i.e. a negative command) in the 
second person is in poetry frequently expressed by ne and 
the present imperative, and in legal phraseology by ne and 
the future imperative. 

equo ne credit e, Teucri. donum ne capiunto. 

trust foot to the horse , Trojans . they must not accept a gift. 

Note. — I n a compound sentence (in poetry) containing two im- 
peratives the second (if negative) is introduced by neve or neu or by 
nee or neque; e.g. Domum claude nec in vias despice, Close the house , 
and look not down into the streets. 

Obs. The methods by which a prohibition in the second 
person is deferentially expressed in prose are : — 

(1) noli (or nollte) with the present infinitive, e.g. noli abire ; 

(2) cave (or cavete) with the present subjunctive, e.g . cave abgas ; 

(3) vide (or videte) ne with the present subjunctive, e.g. vide ne 

abeas. 

For prohibitions expressed by ne and the present or per- 
feet subjunctive (second person) see § 478. „ 

A prohibition may in familiar language be expressed by 
adn and the future indicative, e.g. non abibis. 

III.— THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

§ 474. The subjunctive is used in two classes of principal 
sentences, viz . — 

(1) a jussive sentence (jussive subjunctive); 

(2) the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 

Its use in the latter is treated in Chapter XLV., under 
. “Conditional Sentences” (§§ 507 — 517). 
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Jussive Subjunctive. 

§ 475. Under the head of jussive subjunctive the following 
usages are comprised : — 

(a) Subjunctive expressing a wish (optative use ot 
subjunctive) ; 

(h) Subjunctive expressing a command or exhortation 
(jussive use proper), including the concessive use; 

(c) Subjunctive questioning what should be done 
(deliberative subjunctive). 

§ 476, (a) The subjunctive expressing a wish is commonly 
introduced by utinam* (equivalent to 0 would that .../). 
The negative used is ne or non. 

The present subjunctive is used of a wish that may yet 
be realised. 

falsus utinam vates sim. 

may I prove a false prophet. 

The imperfect subjunctive expresses a wish that something, 
were otherwise than it now is. 

illud utinam ne vere scriberem. 

would that what I am writing were not true. 

The pluperfect subjunctive expresses a wish that some- 
thing had been otherwise than it was. 

utinam aliter accidisset. 

would that it had happened otherwise. 

§ 477. ( h ) The present subjunctive expresses a command 
or exhortation* in the first person plural, in the third 
person, singular or plural, and (if no definite individual is 
addressed) in the second person singular; this last-named 
construction is rare. The negative used is ne< 
absistamus, ait. hostibus ne cedamus, 
let us desist , he says . let us not yield to the enemy. 

angustam amice pauperiem pati condiscat puer. 

let a boy learn to endure gladly straitened means. 

iniurias fortunae defugiendo relinquas. 

one should escape by flight the harsh treatment of Fortune , 
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§ 478. A prohibition addressed to a definite person is sometimes 
expressed by ne and the second person of the present or perfect 
subjunctive. This form of prohibition may be regarded as uncere- 
monious and colloquial ; it is accordingly very rare in dignified prose, 
ne pertimescas. h5c ne feceris. 

don't be alarmed . you must not do this, r 

Obs. The perfect is more peremptory than the present : cp. “ Go" 
and “ Begone” 

\ 479. In the imperfect or the pluperfect tense the jussive subjunc 
tive expresses what ought to have taken place. The negative used is 
ne. (This usage is rare.) 

restitisses, repngnasses, mortem pngnans oppetisses. 

you should have resisted , you should have fought against, it, you 
should have met death fighting . r 

§ 480. The jussive subjunctive in the present tense often expresses 
a readiness to assume something for the sake of argument to be the 
case ; the perfect, similarly concedes a request that something is to be 
considered to have happened. The negative used is ne. 

negant quemquam esse vixum bonum nisi sapientem : sit !ta 
sane. 

they say that no man is good unless he is wise: well , granted that 
it is so. 

nemo is, inqnies, umquam fuxt ; ne fuer it. 

there never was, you will say, meh a man : granted there was not. 

Obs. This usage is termed i ‘ concessive subjunctive.” It is to be 
distinguished from the use of the subjunctive in a concessive clause 
(£§ 521-524). 

§ 481. (c) The interrogative form of the jussive subjunctive 
is called the deliberative or dubitative subjunctive; the 
present is used in questions as to the course of action -which 
is to be pursued, the imperfect in questions as to the course 
which should have been pursued. The negative used is non. 
quid hoc homine facias? 

what is one to do with this fellow ? 

quid agerem? eontenderem contra tribunum plebis? 

what was I to do ? voces I to fight against a tribune of the 
fe-Qph: ? 
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CHAPTEB XLIEL — COMPLEX SENTENCES CON- 
TAINING- A SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSE. 

§ 482. A substantival clause stands as subject or object 
to the yerb of the principal sentence, and is of the nature 
of (I.) a question, (II.) a command, (III.) a statement. 

I.— DEPENDENT QUESTION. 

§ 483. It must be clearly understood that the term 
“dependent question” (or, as it is often called, “ indirect 
question,”) applies only to the dependent clause, not to the 
whole complex sentence of which the clause forms part. The 
principal sentence is not necessarily interrogative, but it 
has dependent on it a question which in Latin has its finite 
verb in the subjunctive, the mood serving to indicate that 
the question is not asked, but mentioned or reported . 

For dependent questions introduced by si see § 519; for questions 
in oratio obliqua see § 563. 

The dependent clause may be 

(a) subject of an impersonal verb in the principal sentence , 

(b) object of the finite verb in the principal sentence ; 

(c) object of some verbal substantive or adjective, or of 
some substantive or adjective containing a verbal notion, in 
the principal sentence. 

(a) natura fieret laudabfie carmen an arte quaesltum est. 

whether a praiseworthy poem was produced by nature or 
by art was a subject of enquiry . 

Direct question (i.e. the question in the form in which it is sup- 
posed to have been asked) : natura fit laudabile carmen an arte ? 

(h) fare, age, quid venias. 

tell me, now, why you come. 

Direct question : quid venis % 

(c) cura quid expediat prior est quam quid sit honestum. 

the anxiety is rather as to what is expedient than as to 
what is honourable. 

Direct question : quid expedit ? quid est honestum t 

Caesar certior factus est quae res gererentur. 

Caesar teas informed what was going on. 

Direct question : quae res geruntui ? 
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syntax, §§ 484—485. 


§ 484. A further point to be noticed is that in both 
languages a past tense in the principal sentence requires a 
past tense in the dependent clause. Beyond this, the sense 
alone determines what tense is to be used in English in each 
case, but in Latin the choice of a tense of the subjunctive 
for the dependent clause is narrowed by the following rule 
as to the sequence of tenses. 

§ 485. For the purposes of this rule tenses are divided 
into two classes : primary tenses and historic tenses : — 

Primary. 

Indicative and Imperative. 

Present. 

Future. 

Perfect (with Present- 
Perfect meaning). 

Future-Perfect. 

Historic. 

Indicative. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect (with 
past meaning). 

Pluperfect 

Obs. I. The perfect indicative is said to be used with “ present- 
perfect” meaning when it answers to the English present-perfect, 
e.g+ amavl, I have loved , and is said to he used with a u past ” 
meaning when, as is usually the case, it answers to the English past 
tense, , e.g. amavl, I loved. Even when used with present-perfect 
meaning it often has historic sequence. 

Obs. 2. The historic present (§ 462) often counts, for the purpose 
of sequence, as a historic tense. 

Pule. — A primary tense in the principal sentence 
requires a primary tense of the subjunctive in the de- 
pendent clause, and a historic tense in the principal 
sentence requires a historic tense of the subjunctive In 
the dependent clause. 

Examples are given on the next page of direct questions 
and the forms they assume when dependent. 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Perfect. 


Subjunctive. 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 
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(A.) Quid Marcus agit ? What is Marcus doing ? or What 

does Marcus do ? 

quaero, I ask 
quaeram, I shall ask 

quaesm, I have asked _ quid Marcus agat, what 

quaeslvero, 1 shall have asked j Marcus is doing or does . 
quaere, quaeritd, ask 
quaeramus, let us ask J 


quaerebam, I icas asking 
quaesm, I asked 
quaeslveram, I had asked 

» 

(B.) Quid Marcus agebat P 
Quid Marcus egit P 


I quid Marcus ageret, what 
j Marcus was doing ox did. 

What ivas Marcus doing ? 

What did Marcus do ? or What 
has Marcus done 1 


quaerd, I ask 
quaeram, I shall ask 
quaesm, I have asked 
quaeslvero, I shall have asked 
quaere, quaerito, ask 
quaeramus, let us ask 


quid Marcus egerit, what 
Marcus icas doing or 
did or has done . 


quaerebam, I was asking "j quid Marcus egisset, what 
quaesm, I asked i Marcus had been doing 

quaeslveram, I had asked J or had done. 


Tbe tenses of sum used with the future participle conform 
to the same rule as to sequence : 

(C.) Quid Marcus aget ? What will Marcus do ? 

quaero, I ask 
quaeram, I shall ask 

quaesm, I have asked I quid Marcus acturus sit, 

quaesivero, I shall have asked what Marcus will do. 
quaere, quaeritd, ask 
qnaeramus, let us ask , 


quaerebam, I was asking 
quaesm, I asked 
quaeslveram, I had asked 


I quid Marcus acturus qsset, 

what Marcus would do. 


L. £?. 


16 



242 syntax, §§ 486 — 492 . 

§ 486. Sometimes the subjunctive in a dependent question repre- 
sents a deliberative subjunctive (§ 431) in the direct form, 
quid agerem dubitavi. 

I doubted what I should do. 

Obs. Here the direct question was quid again ? what am I to do? 

§ 487. The interrogative particles (-ne, nonne, num) used 
to introduce direct single questions are used also to introduce 
dependent questions; num, however, does not in a dependent 
question necessarily expect a negative answer, but is used 
as an equivalent to -ne. 

videamixs satis ne ista sit vera defmlt!5. 

let us see if that definition of yours^is sufficiently accurate. 

exsistit quaestid num quando amici ndvi veterlbus sint 
anteponendl 

the question arises whether at any time new friends are to 
he 'preferred to old. 

§ 488. ft tram ... an (or -ne . . . an) are used in 
dependent as in direct double questions. 

quaerd utrum is elemens an lnhumanissimus esse 
videatur. 

I ask whether he seems to he merciful or most savage . 

agitiir Ubeiine vivamus an mortem dbeamus. 

the question is whether we are to live in freedom or face 
death. 

§ 489. Where the latter alternative is the contradictory 
of the former, necne is more usual than anndn in dependent 
questions. ' * 

sapientia beatos efficiat necne quaestio est. 

the question is whether philosophy makes men happy or 
not . 

§ 490, The following is a summary of the usages of interrogative 
particles : — 

Direct Questions. Dependent Questions. 

Single. -ne (open), noimeXyes), num (no) -ne or num (open), nonne (yes) 


Double, utrum ... ... an, annon utrnm an, necne 

^ -ne an, annon -ne ..... . . . an, necne 


(no particle) ... an, annon (no particle) ... an, necne 
Apparently Single, an (indignant) (hand scio or nescie) an 
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§ 491. The interrogative particle an is, strictly speaking, 
nsed only in the second or subsequent member of a com- 
pound question direct or dependent ; but an is found 
introducing apparently single dependent questions after 
expressions of doubt, such as haud scid, nescio, I do not 
know ; dubito, I doubt. 

haud sc!5 an nemo beatior possit esse. 

I am inclined to think that no one can be happier. 

ingens eo die res ac nescid an maxima 1115 bello 
gesta sit. 

a great* deed, was done on that day , and probably the greatest 
in that war. 9 

Ohs. It is important to note that in sentences such as 
the above the improbable alternative is omitted in Latin, 
and the probable one alone expressed ; whereas in English, 
after the phrase I do not know whether , it is the improbable 
alternative that is expressed ; bence haud scid an h5e veram 
sit must be rendered I am inclined to think this is true , or 
I don't know whether this isnt true. 


II, — DEPENDENT COMMAND. 

§ 492. A command mentioned or reported forms a de- 
pendent clause, having its verb in the subjunctive mood; 
it is introduced by the conjunction ut or (in the case of 
negative commands) ne. The tense of the subjunctive is in 
accordance with the rule for the sequence of tenses (§ 485). 

Hannibal equitibus praecepit ut adorirentur im- 
pedltum agmen. 

Hannibal ordered his cavalry to attack the encumbered line . 

moneo hortorque vds n e tantum scelus impunltum 
omittatis. 

X warn and exhort you not to let so' great a crime go 
^ unpunished. 

Ohs. 1. Note that in English to with the infinitive is the 
natural form of a dependent command ; the Latin infinitive 
is to be used to express a dependent command with iubed, I 
command , and veto, I forbid (§ 411), but with these verbs only. 
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syntax, §§ 492 — 498. 

Obs. 2. The construction of verbs of determining or deckling is no 
exception to this rale. They are used with ut and the subjunctive 
to express a determination of one person as to the course of action to 
be taken by another ; e.g . Decrevit senatus ut consules provincias 
sortirentur, The senate decreed that the consuls should receive their 
provinces by lot. With the infinitive they refer to the action of the 
subject, and do not introduce a dependent command ; e.g. 2annibal 
Saguntlnis inferre helium statuit, Hannibal determined to wage war 
on the people of Sagu/itum. 

§ 493. A jussive subjunctive is often used (without a 
conjunction) in semi-dependence on the principal verb, 

Caesar rogat finem orandi f a c i a t. 

Caesar bade him make an end of entreating . <- 

mecum morlarls oportet. ° 

it is right t\at you should die vnth me. 

Note. — T he subjunctive is by analogy similarly constructed with 
cave, and refers to an action to be avoided, e.g. Cave quidquam turpe 
faxis (§ 200), Beware of doing anything disgraceful. 

III.— DEPENDENT STATEMENT. 

[The place of an English dependent clause consisting cl'" a 
statement is in Latin usually taken by the accusative and 
infinitive construction (§ 411).] 

§ 494. Quod, denoting the fact that , may introduce a clause which 
stands as subject to the sentence. The verb in the clause is in the 
indicative mood. 

nee tantum mail est peccare principes quantum illud quod 
permulti mutatores principum exsistunt. 

nor is it so great an evil that riders should do wrong as that very 
many imitators of I'ulers arise. 

§ 495. An explanatory clause introduced by ut and with its verb 
in the subjunctive may stand in apposition to the principal sentence 
or to a word in it. 

feel non invitus, ut prodessem multls rogatu tud. 

I acted not unwillingly in doing a service to many at your reguest. 

concede tur verum esse ut bonos bond diligant. 

it ■ will be allowed that it is true that good men like good men. ~ 

Obs. 1. The rale (§ 485) for the sequence of tenses applies here. 

Obs. 2. The learner will do well always to use the accusative and 
infinitive in rendering into Latin an English dependent statement. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. — COMPLEX SENTENCES CON- 
TAINING AN ADJECTIVAL CLAUSE. 

§ 496. Adjectival clauses are introduced by qul, who, or 
some other relative pronoun or adjective (§ 118. 2nd 
column). Thus in the sentence virum can5 qul ab 6ns 
Troiae primus venit, / sing of the hero toko was first to come 
from the shores of Troy , the clause introduced by qul 
describes virum, and stands to it in the relation of an 
adjective. Virum is said to be the “ antecedent ” of the 
relative $ul. 

The Concord op the Relative (otherwise called 
the Third Concord). 

§ 497. The relative is regularly of the same gender and 
number and person as its antecedent, but its case is deter' 
rpined by its own clause. 

sol, qui terrarum flammis opera omnia lustras. 

sun, that visitest with thy beams all the actions of the world. 

quoscumque de te queii audivi quaeumque potui 
ratione plaeavi. 

whomsoever 1 have heard complaining of you , them I have 
satisfied in every possible way. 

Ohs. It is necessary to determine of what person (first, second, or 
third) the relative is, because if the relative is the subject of its 
clause the verb of the clause must agree with it in person, in accord- 
ance with the first concord (§ 311). 

Note. — An adjective which in Latin qualifies the relative is in 
English often transferred to the antecedent ; e.g. In tumulo, quern, 
proximum Gallis capere potiut, copias instruxit, He drew up his 
forces on the nearest eminence to the Gauls which he could seize. 

§ 498. When a substantive stands to the relative pronoun in the 
relation of predicate, the relative generally assumes the gender and 
number of that substantive. 

domieilia coniuncta quas urbes dicimus moenibus saepserunt. 

they surrounded with walls the united dwellings which We call 
cities . 
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syntax, §§ 499* — 504. 


§ 499. In Latin the relative danse often precedes the so-called 
“antecedent. 11 The substantive is then usually placed with the 
relative, not -with the demonstrative, 
quae ci vitas calamitatem populo Bomano intulerat, ea 
princeps poenas essolvxt. 

the state which had brought disaster on the Roman people^ was the 
first to pay the penalty . 

§ 500. Often the antecedent is not separately expressed, but is 
contained in the relative. 

equates q u 5 s possunt occidunt. 
the cavalry hill whom they can . 

Ohs. This construction is found also in English ; e.g. “ V^ho steals 
?ny purse, steals trash.” * 

Mood of the Verb in a Relative Clause. 

§ 501. The verb in the relative clause is in the subjunctive 
mood when the clause implies (a) concession, ( b ) cause, 
(c) purpose, or (d) result. 

(a) tu ndn adfuisti qui ilium diem solitus esses obire. 

you were not present although you had been accustomed 
to observe that day. 

Here qui is equivalent to quamvis (tu), although you. 

(b) Titurius, q u I nihil antea prdvldisset, trepidare. 

Tiiurius grew alarmed, for he had made no preparar 
tions beforehand . 

Here qui is equivalent to quod (is), because he. 

(c) Caesar equitation qui sustineret hostium imp e turn 

mlsit. 

Caesar sent the cavalry to resist the enemy's onset. 

. Here qui is equivalent to ixt (is), in order that it. 

(d) quis tam praeceps est qui hoc neget? 

who is so rash as to deny this 2 
Here qui is equivalent to ut (is), ( so ) that he. 

Ob Sr The rule given for the sequence of tenses (§ 485) 
applies to the subjunctive in relative clauses. 
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§ 502. Of the usages of the subjunctive with qui that expressing 
result is the least obvious at first sight- It occurs where tails lit (is) 
(such that he) might be substituted for qui, and also where the 
antecedent is indefinite, qui then denoting any one who (i.e. any such 
as). 

ubi ecs inveniemus qui opes amicitiae non anteponant? 

where shall ice find those who do not prefer icealth to friendship? 
quid dulcius quam habere quicum omnia audeaa die ere I 
what is more pleasant than to have some one with whom you can 
venture to speak on every matter ? 
virgls caesi qui ad nomina non respondissent. 
all that^did not answer to their names were beaten with rods . 
imperiti facile quod yfculte dixeris reprehendunt. 
the unskilled easily take up anything foolish you may have said . 

§ 503. This subjunctive is especially frequent after the 
phrases est qui, sunt qui, meaning there is a sort of man 
that , there is a class of men who ; also after is qui, meaning 
one icho. 

, sunt delieta tamen quibus ignovisse velimus. 

there are f emits, however , vfiiich we are willing to pardon . 

non tu is es qui hoc neseias. 

you are not the man to he ignorant of this. 

Note 1. — The indicative is used when the antecedent is definite ; 
e.g. Vestes murice tinctas sunt qui non habSant, est qui non curat 
fclberd, 'There are people (indefinite antecedent) who do not possess 
garments dyed with purple , there is one (definite antecedent) who 
does not care to possess them . 

Note 2. — Poets sometimes use the indicative after sunt qui, 
regarding the phrase as a single word; e.g. Sunt quos currieulo 
ptSverem Olympicum collegisse iuvat, It delights some to have 
collected upon their chariot the dust of Olympia. 

§ 504. When the relative clause does not imply concession, 
cause, purpose, or result, but is merely a description or 
definition, the verb is in the indicative. 

Gallia est omnis dMsa m partes tres quarum unam 
* incolunt Belgae. 

Gaul as a whole is divided into three parts , of which the 
Belgae inhabit one. 

§qe also the examples in §§ 496 — 50Q, 
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syntax, §§ 505—507. 


§ 505. When an adjectival clause consists of a description 
or definition which the writer or speaker does not insert in 
his narrative as so much additional explanation, but reports 
as being given at the time of the action, the verb in this 
adjectival clause is subjunctive. 

Caesar obsides qui ad eos perfugissent poposcit. 

Caesar demanded such hostages as had taken refuge with 
them . 

Agamemnon Dianae devovit quod pulcherrimum nature 
esset e5 ann5. 

Agamemnon vowed to Liana the most beautiful C creature 
that should be born that year. f 

In the first example above, Caesar is recording a past 
action of his own. The clause qul ad eos perfugissent is 
not a description added for the benefit of the reader, but 
a report of the description given by Caesar in making his 
demand : obsides qul ad vos perfugerunt posco. 

Obs . Clauses such as the above are sometimes called “ virtually 
oblique.” 

The tense of the subjunctive is decided in accordance with (a 
the rule for the sequence of tenses, and ( b ) the tense of the indicative) 
which would have been used in the relative clause in the direct form 
Thus: — 


Direct. 

Indie. Present 
,, Future 

,, Imperfect 

,, Perfect 

„ Pluperfect 

n Future- Perfect 


Reported. 

Primary sequence. Ilistoric sequence. 
| Suhj. Present Subj. Imperfect 

| ,, Perfect ,, Pluperfect 


* re Pf ese . n ^ a fi° n °f the future and future-perfect indicative 

is the chief thing to be noticed. In the second example above the 
y? r 5^ykich 4^. ai] ? emn 5 )IL is supposed to have used are Dianae 
h5c°anuo° r nnmoia k5) T^hd Phlchernmum natum ent (future-perfect) 


These rules as to the tense of the subjunctive apply to virtually 
/*«??? ir S & enera l ( C P« § 518), and also to sub-dependent clauses 

t? t-' two examples in § 518 severally represent aedem 

Fortunae devoveo (or dedicabo) si hodie hostes fiidero (future-perfect) 
and vobis auxUium meum polliceor (or auxilium feram) si ah Suevis 
prememan (future). 
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CHAPTER XLV. — COMPLEX SENTENCES 
CONTAINING AN ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 

§ 506. Adverbial clauses are here arranged in the fol- 
lowing four classes : — 

507 — 520. I. Conditional (in English usually intro- 
duced by if). 

§§ 521 — 537. II. Circumstantial, i.e. such as express 
some circumstances under which the action of the principal 
sentence is represented as taking place, including : 

§§ 521 — 524. (i) concessive (in Eng. introd. b y although). 

§§ 525—527. (ii) causal ( „ „ „ because). 

§§ 528 — 535. (iii) temporal ( „ „ „ when). 

§ 536. (iv) local ( „ „ „ where). 

§ 537. (v) comparative ( „ as). 

§§ 538 — 542. III. Pinal, expressing the purpose of the 
action of the principal sentence. 

§§ 543 — 547. IV. Consecutive, expressing the conse- 
quence or result of the action of the principal sentence. 

The chief point to attend to in an adverbial clause is 
the mood of its verb, which is always either indicative 
or subjunctive. 

The rule for the sequence of tenses (§ 485) applies to all 
sentences in which the verb of the dependent clause is 
subjunctive. 

I. — CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

§ 507. It is convenient to give here the rules not only 
for the conditional (or “ if ”) clause (usually known as the 
protasis), but also for the principal sentence to which the 
conditional clause is subordinate, viz. the hypothesis or (to 
Use the name corresponding to “ protasis ,J ) apodosis. 

The whole complex sentence, consisting of conditional 
flange (or protasis) and hypothesis (or apodosis), is known 
as a conditional (or hypothetical) sentence; thus si hoc 
credls, erras (if you believe this , you are wrong) is a con- 
ditional sentence, of which the protasis is si hoc credis* and 
the apodosis erras. 
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SYNTAX, §§ 508 — 513. 


§ 508. The protasis is usually introduced by one of the 
conjunctions si, if nisi (or, especially in poetry and legal 
language, nl), if . . . not , unless . For sive or seu, see § 607. 

Obs. Etsi, etiamsi, tametsl are treated under “ Concessive Clauses” 

(§§ 523 , 524 ). 

§ 509. Hypothetical sentences fall into three divisions 
according as the condition expressed by the protasis is 
represented, as : — 

(A.) A condition that may or may not have been fulfilled 
in the past, 

or a condition that may or may not be fulfilled in the 
present ; 

(B.) A condition that may or may not be fulfilled in the 
future ; 

■ (C.) A condition that is not fulfilled in the present, 
or a condition that was not fulfilled in the past. 

§ 510. (A.) When the condition is represented as one that 
may or may not have been fulfilled in the past, or one 
that may or may not he fulfilled in the present, the 
indicative is used in both protasis and apodosis, the tense 
in each being present, imperfect, perfect or pluperfect 
according to the sense. 

si peeeavi, insciens feci. 

if I did wrong , I did so unwittingly . 

si quando nostri navem relig’averant, hostes 
succurrebant. 

if at any time our men had moored r a ship, the enemy 
rushed up. 

assequor omnia, si properd; si cunetor, amitto. 

I gain all , if I hasten ; if I delay , I lose it. 

Fote. — T he imperative may also be used in the apodosis ; eg. 
Desillte, nisi vultis aquilam hostiMs proderg, Leap djwti , 
unless you leant to betray the standard to the enemy. r 

§ §H« (B.) When the condition is represented as one that 
may or may not be fulfilled in the future, the future or 
(more commonly) the future-perfect indicative is used in 
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the protasis, and the future indicative (rarely the future- 
perfect) in the apodosis. 

scrlbentur fortasse pliira, si vita suppetet. 
more will perhaps be written , if life lasts. 
quidquid feceris, approbabo. 

I shall approve of anything you do. 

pergratmn mhil feceris, si de amicitia disputaris. 

you wiU do me a great pleasure , if you discuss friendship. 

Obs. In conditional clauses of this kind the Latin future 
or future-perfect of the protasis is represented by the 
English present or present-perfect. 

Note.— ^The imperative* may also be used in the apodosis; e.g. Si 
de me ipso plura dicere videbor, ignoscxtote, If I shall seem to 
speak rather much about myself you must pardon me. 

§ 512. But if the idea of futurity is not prominent, the 
present subjunctive is used in both protasis and apodosis. 
si Scipionis desideno me mover! n e g e m, certe 
m e n 1 1 a r. 

•were I to deny that I am moved with regret for Scipio, I 
should assuredly lie. 

Obs. In this form of sentence the contingency is 1 regarded as 
less probable than it is when the future indicative ia used. 

§ 513. (C.) When the condition is represented as one that 
is not fulfilled in the present, the imperfect subjunctive is 
used in both protasis and apodosis ; when it is represented 
as one that was not fulfilled in the past, the imperfect 
subjunctive or (more commonly) the pluperfect subjunctive 
is used in both protasis and apodosis. 
si utilltas amieitias conglutinaret, eadem commutata 
dis sol ver et. 

if expedience cemented friendships , it would also when it 
„ lay in a different direction dissolve them. 

Tarentum msi tu amisisses, numquam recepissem. 
had you not lost Tarentum ,7 should never have recovered it. 
turn magis id die ere s, si nuper in hortis Scipionis 
adfiiisses. 

you would then say so all the more, if you had lately been 
present in Scignos garden . 
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syntax, §§ 514 — 517. 


§ 514. The preceding rules may be thus illustrated : — 


Condition. 


(A.) that may have been"! 
fulfilled in the / 


pa^t J 


that maybe fulfilled! ent /»' 

in the 1 It 

(B.) that may be fulfilled \ (definite) f ., 
in the / future j J 


that may be fulfilled a (vague) 
in the J future 


1 
{ 

(C.) that is not fulfilled! nt / 
in the J r 1 


that was not fulfilled! 
in the / 


si hoc credidistl, errastl. 

if you believed or have believed 
this , you were or have been 
wrong . 

si hoc credebaa, errabas. 

if you used believe this , you were 
wrong. 

si hoc credis, erras. 

if you believe this, yon. are wrong. 

si hoc credidens, erra&is, 

if you believe this , you will be 
wrong. 

si hoc credas, erres. 

if you were to believe this , you 
would be wrong. 

si hoc crederes, errares. 

if you believed this, you wouH 
be wrong , 

si hoc credidisses, erravisses. 

if you had believed this , you 
would have been wrong. 


Obs. 1 . Especial care must be taken to distinguish the 
use of the present subjunctive (B) from that of the imper- 
fect subjunctive (C) in conditional sentences, the English 
translation being often the same for both. In Si hoc 
credas, erres, the meaning is If you were to believe this {and 
perhaps you will ), you ivould be wrong ; whereas in Si h5c 
crederes, errares it is If you believed this (but I know you do 
not)) you would be uyt'ong. 

Obs. 2. The above are examples of the conditional sentence in its- 
normal forms ; other combinations occur of the various tenses of the 
indicative (cp. the second example in § 510). The imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive may also be used together, as in the .-last— 
example in § 513. A subjunctive is found in the protasis with an 
indicative in the apodosis in accordance with the next two sections, 
and slso when the second person singular denotes an indefinite 
subject; e.g. Memoria minultur, nisi exerceas, The memory grows 
weak unless one exercises it. Cp.§ 458. 
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§ 515 . Occasionally a past tense of the indicative takes the place 
ot an imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis, greater 
vividness being thus imparted to the narrative ; similarly a future 
indicative may replace a present subjunctive. 

si non alium iactaret odorem, lanriis erat. 

save that it threw out a different scent , it icas a hay -tree. 

me trnncus illapsus cerebrd sustulerat, nisi Faunus icttun 
levasset. 

the fall of a tree upon my head had carried me off, were it not 
that Faunus warded off the blow. 

si fraetus illabatur orbis, impavidum hnnc ferient r ulnae. 

if the 1(41 verse fall shattered upon him, the crash will st)ihe him 
U 7 ia la ruled. 1 

§ 516. The verb sum accompanied by a gerund or verbal adjective, 
and the verbs possum, debed, decet, oportet, are in the apodosis of 
hypothetical sentences commonly used in a past tense of the 
indicative, where other verbs would be in the imperfect or pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

si fin - nm diem morati essetis, moriendum omnibus fuit. 

* had you tarried a single day , you must all have been put to death . 

neque sustineri poterant, ni c5hortes se obiecissent. 

nor could they have been withstood, if the cohorts had not interposed. 

Note.— S imilarly the present tense is used in such phrases as 
Longa est fabula, It icoidd be a long story (to tell). 

§ 517. Often a hypothetical sentence is found without 
any expressed protasis ; the mood of the verb in such 
sentences is subjunctive, and is often termed the potential 
subjunctive. The present and perfect are used of some- 
thing that may ^ be realised; the imperfect of something 
that may not. 

tu velim saepe ad nos scnbas, 

I should like you to virile often to me. 

quid non sit citius quam quid sit dixerim. 

I could more easily say what it is not than what it is. 

» vellem adesset Marcus Antonius. 

1 could wish Marcus Antonius were here . 

Obs. The effect of the present or perfect subjunctive is to 
give a mild or modest tone to the statement. 
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§ 518. Conditional clauses with the verb in the subjunctive and 
without any formal apodosis are used to report a condition laid down 
at the time of the action described in the principal sentence. 

consul aedem Fortunae devovit si eo die hostes fudisset. 

the consul vowed a temple to Fortune , if on that day he should 
rout the enemy . 

Caesar ns auxilium suum pollicitus est si ah Suevis pre- 
merentur. 

Caesar promised them his aid if they were hard pressed by the 
Suevi. 

Obs. Clauses such as the above are sometimes called “ virtually 
oblique.” o 

r 

519. Clauses apparently conditional are found in dependence on a 
principal sentence which is not the apodosis, when the conjunction si 
may he rendered to see if or in case. In these clauses, which are best 
classed as dependent questions, the verb is subjunctive. 

hane paludem s i nostri transirent hostes exspectabant. 

the enemy were waiting to see if our men would cross (or in case our 
men should cross) this marsh . r 

Note. — T he use of si after expressions of wondering is probably an 
imitation of a similar construction in Greek ; e.g . Non mirum si hoc 
vohis ridiculum ‘videtur, It is not wonderful if this seems ridiculous 
to you. 

§ 520. Quasi, as if and si preceded by ae, quam, tamquam, ut, or 
velut, introduce conditional clauses with no expressed apodosis. 
These clauses indicate that the action of the principal sentence is 
such as would be expected under other circumstances. The verb of 
the clause is always subjunctive, and its tense is regulated in accord- 
ance with the sequence of tenses. 

sperat sibi quisque fortunam proinde q u 5, s l plures fortunati 
sint quam infelice3, 

each hopes for good fortune for himself just as if more were 
fortunate than unfortunate . 

Sequaul absentia Ariovisti crudelitatem, velut si coram 
adesset, horrehant. 

the Seguani stood in dread of the cruelty of Ariovistus whew he 
was absent , just as if he were present. 

Obs.The suppressed apodosis may easily be supplied ; e.g. each 
hopes, as he would hope if . . . ; they stood in dread of him , just as 
they would do if ... , 
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II. — CIRCUMSTANTIAL CLAUSES. 

(i.) Concessive Clauses. 

§ 521. The verb of a concessive clause introduced by 
quamvisL (although), licet (although), cum (although), or ut 
(although) is in the subjunctive. 

senectus, quamvis ndn sit gravis, tamen aufert 
virldltatem. 

although old age is not burdensome , it nevertheless takes 
away one's freshness. 

Quinetlus quam causam umquam antea dixerat, cum 
annos quinqua^nta natus esset? 

what cause had Quinctius ever 'pleaded before , although he 
was fifty years old ? 

ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas. 

though strength be lacking , yet willingness is praiseworthy. 

Note 1. — The poets often construct quamvis with the indicative ; 
e.f. Poliio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, Musam, Pallia loves 
my muse, rustic though she be. 

Note 2.- — quamvis is also used with adjectives and adverbs as an 
adverb of degree ; e.g. Mild facile est quamvis multos nominatim 
proferre, It would be easy for me to instance any number by name. 

§ 522. Quamquam (although) is used with the indicative. 

quam quam festinas, non est mora long! 

though you are in a hurry , the delay is not great. 

Note 1. — The subjunctive is freely used after quamquam by 
Tacitus and other Istfe writers. 

Note 2. — Quamquam is sometimes used as an adverb of transition 
at the beginning of a principal sentence ; e.g. Quamquam non caret 
is qui non deslderat, And yet he lacks not whofeels'not his want. 

§ 523. TametsI (notwithstanding that , although) is used 
with the indicative. 

Chesar, tame t si er ant munltiones magnae, tamen 
celerlter hostes ex valid deturhavit. 

although the fortifications were of great size , Caesar rtever- 
theless quickly drove the enemy down from the rampart. 
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§ 524. Etsi (< although , even if) and etiamsl ( although , even 
if) are used with the indicative when what is conceded is 
regarded as a fact, with the subjunctive when something 
is conceded merely for the sake of argument. 

ergd, etsi conferre manum pudor iraque monstrat, 
obiciunt portas tamen. 

therefore , although shame and anger point them to battle , 
they nevertheless bar the gates. 

etsl nihil aliud Sullae nisi consulatum abstulissetis, 
tamen eo vos content5s esse oportebat. 

even if you had robbed Sulla of nothing except the consul - 
ship, you ought , nevertheless , to have been satisfied. 

Note. — E tsl is sometimes used as an adverb of transition ; e.g. Etsl 
ex parte niagna tibi assentio, Yet to a great extent I agree with you . 


(ii.) Causal Clauses. 

§ 525. The verb of a causal clause introduced by cum 
(since) is always subjunctive. 

Aedui, cum se defendere ndn possent, legatos ad 
Caesarem mittunt, 

as they were unable to defend themselves , the Aedui sent 
ambassadors to Caesar . 

Obs. The tense of possent in the above example is due to mittunt 
being in the historic present ; see § 485, Obs . 2. 

§ 526. After the other causal conjunctions quod or quia 
( because ), quoniam (since), quandoquidem (since), the indica- 
tive is used if the cause is stated as a fact; the subjunctive 
reports the cause assigned at the tinfe of the action 
described in the principal sentence ; the conjunction may 
then he rendered by on the ground that or because (he) said 
(or thought) that. 

doleo quia d51es. 

I am grieved because you are, 

indignabantur Romani quod victoribus vieti infer rent 
arma. 

the' Romans were indignant at the conquered making war 
on their conquerors . 
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mUi! homines gratulahantur quod habiturus essem 
contra tribunum furidsum fortem consulem. 

people were congratulating me on the ground that I should 
have in opposition to the furious tribune a brave consul. 

Obs. If in this last example eram were substituted for essem, the 
speaker would commit himself to an acknowledgment of the consul’s 
bravery, whereas by using the subjunctive he is able to imply that 
the popular expectation was disappointed. 

Note. — Quando is also used (with the indicative), chiefly by Livj 
and the poets, with the meaning of since. 

§ 527. The subjunctive is also used after non quod or non quo, the 
reason tl^y introduce not being stated as a fact, but mentioned only 
to be rejected. 

quibuseum me pugnantem non videbitis ; non quo mihi fas 
sit quidquam defugere, sed quia non necesse est. 

but you will not find me contending with them ; not that I have a 
right to evade anything , but because it is unnecessary. 

(iii.) Temporal Clauses. 

§ 528. In temporal clauses which merely define the time 
of the action described in the principal sentence the verb is 
indicative ; if, however, concession, cause, or purpose is 
implied, the verb in the temporal clause is subjunctive. 

§ 529, After the temporal conjunctions lit, ubl, quando- 
que, quandocumque, simul ae (or simul aique), postquam, 
the indicative is used, the clauses introduced by these 
conjunctions being merely temporal. 

Ariovistus, u t m Galldrum cdpias v i c i t, cru&eliter imperat. 

as soon as he has defeated the forces of the Gauls , Ariovistus 
governs with cruelty. 

eo postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides poposcit. 

Caesar , after he had arrived there , demanded hostages. 

Obs. Often after ut, ubi, simul ae, postquam, the perfect indicative 
is more naturally rendered by the English pluperfect. 

Note. — Ubl is found with the subjunctive, chiefly in Livy and 
later writers, when an action of frequent occurrence is denoted 
(iterative subjunctive) ; e.g. Hasdrubal Hannibalem praeficiebat ubi 
quidj fortiter agendum esset, Hasdrubal used to put Hannibal in 
command wheTiever anything had to be done with courage. 

c. 17 
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§ 530. After postquam the perfect indicative is the usual tense ; 
but if the interval is specified the pluperfect may be used. 

annd octavo post<3.uam in Hispaniam vererat Sclpio est 

interfeetus. 

Scipio was slain in the eighth year after his arrival in Spain. 

m 

§ 531. (a) Cum, when, referring to present or future 
time, is used with a primary tense of the indicative. 

(b) Cum, at the time when , referring to past time, is used 

with the imperfect or perfect indicative to. denote a state 
or action which is represented as marking the time of the 
event related in the principal sentence. r 

(c) Cum, when , referring to past tiiae, is used with the 
imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive to denote a state or 
action with which that of the principal sentence is repre- 
sented as closely connected. 

(a) cum hostium cSpiae n5n longe absunt, agri eultura 

deseritur. 

when an enemy's forces are near , the cultivation .of the 
land is abandoned. 

(b) cum Caesar in G-alliam venit, principes erant Haedui. 

at the time of Caesar's amval in Gaul, the Haedui 
were the leading state. 

(c) Gyges, cum terra diseessisset, descendit in ilium 

hiatum. 

Gyges , when the earth had opened, went down into the 
chasm. 

Ohs. Cum, when, with the subjunctive, is often indistinguishable 
from, cum causal (§ 525). •* 

Note 1. — The "historians and other writers occasionally adopt, for 
the sake of emphasis, an inversion whereby the action which would 
normally be that of the principal sentence is transferred to a 
temporal clause introduced by cum and with its verb in the indica- 
tive ; e.g. Muro circumdare urbem parabat, cum Sablnum bellam 
coeptis intervemt, He was preparing to surround the city with a 
wall, when the Sabine War interrupted- his g>lans. 

Note 2. — When cum introduces a definition of the action of the 
principal sentence, it is followed by the indicative ; e.g. Cum collegae 
Brutus dmperiuin abrogabat, poterat videri faeere iniuste, Brutus 
may have seemed to be acting unjustly in depriving his colleague of 
office. 
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Note 3. — In a temporal clause introduced by cum, repeated 
action is expressed by the pluperfect indicative ; e.g . Neque vero, 
cum aliquxd man&arat, confeetum putabat, Nor indeed , when lie had 
given < rd. rs fur a thing . was he leant to regard it as done. But the 
subjunctive is sometimes found, and becomes" frequent in late writers. 

§ 53 2. The verb in a temporal clause referring to future 
time must be in the future or future-perfect, the English 
use of the present or present-perfect being merely idiomatic. 

de Ms rebus, otiosi cum erimus, loquemur. 

•we will speak about these matters v:hen we are at leisure. 

moratl melius erimus cum didicerlmus quae natura 
d§slderet. 

we shall be better Ht character when we have learnt what 
nature requires, 

Ohs. This rule applies to all indicative clauses referring to the 
future, irrespective of the conjunction by which they are intro- 
duced. Cp. si with the future and future-perfect (§ 511). 

§ 533. ( c ) The verb in a clause introduced by antequam 
or priusquam is indicative when mere sequence of events 
i£ denoted; but it is subjunctive if the action expressed by 
the clause is purposely anticipated or (when the principal 
sentence is negative) purposely awaited. 

nec prius ille est relietus locus quam finis est 
pugnandi factus. 

nor was that position abandoned before an end was made 
of fighting. 

Bomanus priusquam fores oblcerentur irruplt. 

the Romans rushed in before the gates could be shut. 

Galll non prius duces dlmittunt quam ab his sit 
concession anna utl capiant. 

the Gauls would not send away the chieftains before the 
latter had consented to take up arms. 

% Ohs . 1. Often after antequam or priusquam the perfect indicative 
is more naturally rendered by the English pluperfect. 

Ohs. 2. Antequanq ^priusquam, postquam may each be written as 
-o^wo words : ante, prius, or post is frequently placed in the principal 
sentence, quam introducing the clause. (Op. the first and third of 
the above examples.) 

Note. — T he subjunctive after antequam and priusquam is some- 
times iterative (cp. § 529, Note), and is by Livy sometimes used in 
a merely temporal sense, 
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§ 534. Bum, meaning^ while (i.e. in the time that ), is 
followed by the present indicative. 

dum haec geruntiir, legatl discesserunt. 

while this teas going on, the ambassadors departed . 

Note 1. — Dam, donee, and quoad, meaning so long as, are followed 
by the indicative ; e.g. Dam tecum vixi, dum me levis aura ferebat. 
haec mea per placidas eumba eucurrit aquas, So long as I lived with 
you , so long as the light breeze bore me on, this my barb sailed through 
calm waters. Livy uses donee in this sense with the subjunctive. 

Note 2. — Dum, when meaning so long as in the sense of provided 
that , is followed by a subjunctive ; e.g . Oderint, dum metuant, Let 
them hate , so long as they fear. In this sense the compound dnmmodo 
is also used. The negative in this usage is ne. c 

§ 535. The indicative is used after dum, donee, and 
quoad, when they mean until , if the relation between the 
principal sentence and the clause is merely temporal. If, 
however, the action expressed by the clause is purposely 
awaited, the verb of the clause is subjunctive ; dum may 
then often be rendered in order that meanwhile. 

pugnaverunt hostes dum dux interfectus est. 

the enemy fought until their leader was slain. 

obsidI5 per paucos dies magis quam oppugnatid fait, 
dum vulnus duels curaretur. 

there was a blockade for a few days rather than an assault , 
that the general $ wound might meamvhile be attended to. 

Note. — Donee, until , is not used with the subjunctive in good prose. 

(iv.) Local Glauses. 

§.536. A local clause is introduced by some relative adverb of 
place (§ 240, column 2), such as ubl, where ; quo, whither ; unde, 
whence. The mood of the verb in the clause is regulated by the 
same conditions that determine the mood after a relative pronoun 
(§ 501), i.e. the subjunctive is used if the clause implies concession, 
cause, purpose, or result. 

(a) Caesar eodem unde redierat proficiscitur. 

Caesar sets out f nr the same place whence he had returned . 

(5) ^consul locum petit unde hostem invadat. 

the consul seeks a position from which to attach the enemy . 

Obs. In (£) unde is equivalent to ut ind£, in order that thence , 
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(v.) Comparative Clauses. 

§ 537. A comparative clause is^ introduced by some 
relative adverb of maimer, sucb as ut, as ; quam, than ; or 
ac in the combinations perinde ac, just as ; non secus ac, 
not otherwise than . The mood in a comparative clause is 
naturally indicative. 

euncta ut gesta sunt exponam. 

I will relate everything as it happened. 

illud, quod dim, n5n dixi secus ac sentiebam. 

what 1 said , I did not say otherwise than as I thought . 

Ohs. T. Adverbs of manner are very commonly used without a 
dependent clause ; e * Hand salutem n5n secus ac meam tueri 
debSo, I ought to guard Plaudits' welfare no less than my oum. 
For quam so used, see § 593. 

Ohs. 2. For adverbs of manner followed by si, see under Conditional 
Clauses (§ 520). 

III. — FINAL CLAUSES. 

§ 538. A final clause is one that expresses the purpose or 
end (finis) of the action of the principal sentence ; its verb 
is always in the subjunctive. 

The chief conjunctions that introduce final clauses are 
ut (that, in order that), ne (lest, in order that . . . not), quo 
(in order that thereby ), quominus (that . . . not), quin (that 
. . . not). 

§ 539. ttt with a final subjunctive is very frequently 
rendered by the English infinitive * with to ; similarly ne 
with a final subjunctive may be rendered by not to . . , 

equites mlsit ut eds qul fugerant persequerentur. 

he sent horsemen to pursue those who had fled. 

danda opera est ne qua amieorum discidia flant. 

care must be taken that no estrangements take place between 
friends. 

** Taking this rule together with that relating to dependent com- 
mands (§ 492), we have conversely : 

With ash, command , advise , and strive , 

By ut translate infinitive ; 

But not so after iubeo, nor 
With veto or deponent Conor. 
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Note. — A final clause is frequently used parenthetically ; e.g. 
Quomodo, fit alia omittam, mortem fill! tulit! How well (to pass 
other matters 'by') lie lore his scm's death / 

Obs. In negative final clauses ne must be used ,* not only fit non, 
but fit followed by any negative icord , is inadmissible when purpose 
is denoted. 

Thus, instead of fit nem5 we have n§ quis, that no one ; 

„ „ fit nnllus, „ ne ullfis, that no ; 

„ „ fit numquam, „ ne umquam, that never. 

The second example in § 539 contains an instance of ne quis. 

§ 510. When ne introduces a clause dependent on a verb 
of fearing , it is usually rendered in English by tliLi more 
naturally than by lest, ut in a similar position being ren- 
dered by that ... not. 

orator metiio ne languescat senectute. 

I fear that the orator will be enfeebled by old age . 

ilia dud vereor ut possim tibi eoneedere. 

I fear that I cannot grant you those two points. 

Note. — Occasionally ne non is used instead of fit ; e.g. Timed ne 
non impetrem, I fear I shall not obtain my request. 

§ 541. Quo (properly abl. sing. neut. of quij who) is used 
as a final conjunction chiefly when the clause introduced by 
'•it contains a comparative adjective or adverb. 

Pompeius, quo faeilrus impetum Caesaris tardaret, 
portas obstruit. 

the more easily to impede Caesar’s attack , Pompeius barred 
the gates. * 

Obs. The tense of tardaret in the above example is due to obstruit 
being in the historic present ; cp. § 485, Obs. 2. 

§ 542. After vei'bs of hindering or preventing the 
dependent clause is introduced by quommus. or (if the 
principal sentence is negative) by quin. 

naves ventd tenebantur quo minus in portum venire 
o s s e n t. 

the ships were hindered by the wind from being able to 
reach the harbour . 
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German! retineri non potuerunt quin in nostr5s tela 
eonieerent. 

the Germani could not he restrained from hurling darts at 
our men. 

#&v.*QuomiirdS is equivalent to ut eo minus, in order that . . . the 
less, and is sometimes written as two words — quo minus. 

rv.— CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES. 

§ 543. A consecutive clause is one that expresses the 
consequence or result of the action of the principal sentence; 
its verb is always in the subjunctive. 

§ 544. Consecutivi clauses are usually introduced by ut 
(that, so that) ; if the clause is negative, ut is followed by 
ndn or some other negative word. A consecutive clause is 
often preceded by a demonstrative adverb meaning so ; 
e.g . adeo, ita, sic, turn. 

mons altissimus impendebat ut facile perpauci obstare 
possent. 

a very high mountain overhung, so that a very few could 
easily block the way . 

aecidit iit ess St luna plena. 

it so happened that the moon was full, 

ita vizi ut non frustra me natum existimem. 

I have so lived that I consider I was not boom in vain. 

Ohs. Ne is inadmissible in consecutive clauses : hence we find tit 
nemo, ut nullus, ut numquam, etc., in consecutive clauses ; never (as 
in final clauses) ne quis, ne ullus, ne umquam, etc. Cp. § 539, Ohs . 

§ 545. The conjunction qnin is used after a negative or 
interrogative principal sentence, and (with the dependent 
clause which it introduces) expresses an exception ; the 
verb in the clause introduced by quin is subjunctive. 

(i) Quin is rendered by who . . not , that (relative 

pronoun) . . . not. 

nemo fuit mffitum quin vulner ar etur. 

th&t'e Was not one of the soldiers to h o vxis not ivounded. 

horum nihil est quin intereat. 

of these there is nothing that does not peodsh* 
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(ii.) Quin is rendered by but, hut that , that (conjunction) 

. . . not 

facere non possum quin ad te mittam. 

I cannot hut send to you . 

fieri non potest quin haec lta sint. 

ii cannot hut he that these things are so. 

quid est causae quin lieeat hoc dicere ? 

what is the reason that we may not say this ? 

(iii.) Quin is rendered by from or without with a verb- 
noun in -mg. 

legatos nostros hand prociil afuit <^uln vlolal'ent. 
they were not far from outraging our ambassadors. 
Treveri totius hiemis nullum tempus intermiserunt quin 
trans Rhenum legatos mitterent. 
the Treveri let no time in the v:hole winter go hy without 
sending ambassadors across the Rhine. 

Ohs. For q uin after verbs of hindering , etc., see § 542 ; for the 
interrogative adverb quin, see § 448, Note. r 

§ 546. Quin with the subjunctive is also used after a 
negative or interrogative principal sentence expressing 
doubt, such as non est dubium, n5n dubitd, quis dubitat ? 
Quin so used is rendered by that. 
non dubito quin brevl sit Troia peritura. 

I do not doubt that Troy will soon he destroyed. 
neque abest suspicio quin ipse sib! mortem con- 
sciverit. 

nor are there wanting grounds for suspecting that he 
committed suicide (lit. adjudged death to himself). 

§ 547# In consecutive clauses the ordinary sequence of tenses is so 
far modified that a perfect subjunctive is often found (especially in 
Livy) in dependence on a historic principal verb. 

is, tormentls cum laceraretur, eo fuit habitu oris, iit ridentis 
etiam speciem praehuerit. 

though Tie was being torn on the rack, he wore such an expression 
of countenance that he presented the appearance of a man 
actually smiling. 

Ohs, The perfect subjunctive thus used states an actual result 
rather than a natural consequence. 
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CHAPTER XLVL— CLAUSES DEPENDENT ON 
AN INFINITIVE OR DEPENDENT SUBJUNC- 
TIVE, 0 RAT 10 OBLIQUA s AND TABLE OF 
SUBJUNCTIVE USAGES. 

I, — CLAUSES DEPENDENT ON AN INFINITIVE 
OR DEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

§ 548. The rules given in the last three chapters apply to 
clauses directly dependent on some word in the principal 
sentence. Certain modifications, however, in these rules 
are requi^d in the case of clauses dependent (a) on the 
infinitive or some wo^d closely connected with it in the 
“accusative and infinitive ” construction (§ 411), or (b) on 
a dependent clause of which the verb is subjunctive. 

Obs. 1. A clause dependent on a dependent clause is called a 
sub-dependent clause. 

Obs . 2. The verb in many dependent clauses is indicative. Sub- 
dependent clauses dependent on such are subject to exactly the same 
ruies as clauses directly dependent on a principal sentence ; e.g. 
Caesar, etsi intellSgebat quae res eos terreret, prineipem ad se venirg 
iussit, Although Caesar understood what circumstance alarmed 
them , he ordered the chieftain to come to him. (Here intellegebat, 
the verb of a dependent clause, introduces a dependent question, just 
as it would if it were a principal verb.) 

§ 549. In a clause dependent on an accusative and 
infinitive phrase or on a subjunctive dependent clause the 
mood used, if the writer wishes (as he usually does) to bring 
out this dependence, is subjunctive. (Eor the tense see § 505). 

vidi senatum, sine qu6 clvitas stare n5n posset, 
omnino de ^civitate esse sublatum. 

I saw that the senate, without which I knew the government 
could not continue , had been altogether removed from 
the government. 

huie imperat quas p o s s i t adeat (§ 493) cmtates. 

he orders Mm to visit what states he can. 

fteus fidem in parvis sib! praestrfiit, ut, cum operae 
pretium sit, cum mereede magna fallat. 

deceit wins for itself confidence in small matters, in order 
that, when it is worth while, it may cheat with great 
profit. 
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Obs. Here in the first example the subjunctive posset implies that 
the clause beginning sine qu5 formed part of the speaker’s reflection 
at the past time referred to. The indicative (§ 551, i.) would have 
been used if the clause had been a parenthetical statement addressed 
to the audience. So in the second example quas possit represents a 
clause in the order as given ( £< visit what states you can ”) ; and in 
the third example the temporal clause cum ... sit is closely con- 
nected in sense with the final clause, and is not an independent mark 
of time. 

§ 550. The sequence of tenses is so far modified in the case of 
clauses dependent on an accusative and infinitive phrase or subjunc- 
tive dependent clause, that a perfect infinitive or perfect subjunctive 
is usually followed by an imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, even 
when the principal verb is primary. r 

credo deos immortales sparsisse animos in corpora humanS, 
ut e s s e n t qu! terras tuerentur. 

I hold that the immortal gods assigned rational souls to human 
bodies iiuorder that there might exist some beings who should 
care for the earth. 

accuses earn qui se praesidio munierit ut vitam suam 
posset defendere ? r 

are you to accuse him for having protected himself by means of a 
body-guard in order that he might be able to preserve his life ? 

§ 551. In clauses dependent on an accusative and infinitive phrase 
or on a subjunctive dependent clause, the indicative is used under 
certain circumstances. 

(i.) The indicative is nsed in a relative or other clause which the 
writer or speaker introduces for the information of his readers or 
hearers. 

decrevlt senatus ut eis qui salutis meae causa couvenerant 
agerentur gratiae. 

the senate decreed that tlianhs should be tendered to those who had 
assesnbled on behalf of my welfare . 

Obs. 1. If eonvenissent were substituted for convenerant, it would 
imply that the relative clause formed part of the decree. 

(ii.) The indicative is often used in a short relative or other clause 
which simply defines, and sometimes in a clause introduced by ut 
meaning as, dum meaning while , or cum used in a merely temporal 
sense.* 

haec ipsa, quae dixi, sentio fuisse longiora, 

I feel that what Thavc said has been itself somewhat long. 
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quotas quisque phllosophorum invenltur qai sit ita moratus at 
ratio postulat! 

how few philosophers are found whose manner of life is such as 
reason demands ! 

nollte arbitrari me, cum a vobls discessero, nusquam aut 
nullum fore. 

you must not think that when 1 have departed from you I shall 
he nowhere or non-existent. 

Ohs. 2. Were the subjunctive used after ut, dum, or cum, the mean- 
ing might be mistaken : e.g. cum might be rendered although or since m 

§552. In the accusative and infinitive construction (§§ 411, 
41*2), the future infinitive active may be replaced by fore 
ut (or futnnim esse ut) and the present or imperfect sub- 
junctive active, and tb? future infinitive passive may be 
replaced by fore ut (or futurum esse ut) and the present or 
imperfect subjunctive passive ; the present subjunctive is 
used when the principal verb is primary, the imperfect 
subjunctive when the principal verb is historic (§ 485). 

spero fore (or futurum esse) ut multa discam. 

I hope that I shall learn much . 

sperabam fore (or futurum esse) ut multa diseerem. 

I hoped that I should learn much . 

seio fore (or futurum esse) ut urbs capiatur. 

1 Jcnoiv that the city will he taken. 

sciebam f5re (or futurum esse) ut urbs caperetur. 

I knew that the city would he taken. 

Ohs. 1. In this usage the subjunctive is consecutive (§ 544), and 
the clause is sub-dependent, being dependent on the infinitive for§ 
or ffrturum esse. 

Ohs. 2. The above construction may be used in place of the future 
infinitive of any ver«5 ; and must be used in the case of verbs that 
have no supine base. 

§ 553. When a conditional sentence with a subjunctive in the 
apodosis becomes a dependent statement or a dependent question, 
The subjunctive of the apodosis is represented by a periphrastic form 
as shown by the examples in the next two sections. 

§ £54. (i.) Direct form : si negem, mentiar. 

were / to deny it, I should lie . 

(u) aio me, si negem, mentlturum esse. 

{b) aiebam me, si negarem, mentlturum esse. 

(!) T IwfL e duruuj} that wen Ita dtn ‘J U ’ 1 s,umld U ' 
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syktax, §§ 554 — 559 , 

(ii.) Direct form : si adesses, gauderem. 

if you were present, I should he glad . 

(a) die 5 me, ") - - , _ w 

(5) dixi me ) 31 aaesses ? gavisurum fuisse. 

(a) I say that, if you were present, I should he glad . 

(i h ) I said that , if you had ( when I spoke) heen present, I 'should kav? 
heen glad, 

(iii.) Direct form : si adfuisses, gavisus essem. 

if you had heen present I should have been glad. 

(5) dixi } s * a< ^^ ss ® s J gavlsuriim fuisse. 

( a ) I say that , if you had been present, I should have heen glad . 

(h) I said that, if you had (on a former occasion ) heen present, I should 

have heen glad . ^ 

§ 555. (i.) Direct form : quid evemat, si urbs capiatur ? 

what would happen, were the city to be taken ? 

(a) mlror quid eventurum sit si urbs capiatur. 

(6) mirabar quid eventurum esset si urbs caperetur. 

(i) iZZ^ondering } whal would happen ’ thecit,J t0 ie tahea ' 

(ii.) Direct form : quid dlceres, si adesses ? 

what would you say if you were there ? 

scio (sciebam) quid, si adesses, dlceres. 

I know (knew) what you would he saying if you were there . 

(iii.) Direct form : quid dixisses, si adfuisses % 

what would you have said if you had been there ? 
scio (sciebam) quid, si adfuisses, dieturus fueris. 

I know if new)- what you would have said if you had been there. 

Note 1. — The perfect subjunctive of esse is here used with the 
future participle in historic as well as in primary sequence (cp. \ 547), 

Note 2. — Similar constructions are foimd when the conditional 
sentence is introduced by quin (after expressions of doubting) or by 
ut consecutive. 

§ 556. When the verb of the apodosis is passive or has no future* 
participle, futurum fuisse ut and the subjunctive may be used to 
represent the direct form of $ 554 (iii.) and the direct form of § 555 (iii.) 
may remain unchanged. 

dice (dixi) futurum fuisse ut vinceremur, si bellum indixissemus. 

I say ( said) that we should have been defeated, if we had declared war. 
quod ille si xepudiasset, dubitatis quin vis esset allata 1 

do you doubt that, had he rejected that , force would have been used ? 
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n.— OR AT 10 OBLIQUA . 

§557. The name oratio obliqua ( indirect discourse) is given 
to the form assumed by speeches andother statements (usually 
of some considerable length) reported, not in the words actually 
used, bufiafter some verb of saying, questioning, or command- 
ing , expressed or understood. For examples, see § 562. 


§ 558. The use of moods and tenses in oratio obliqua is 
the same as in the accusative and infinitive construction 
or in dependent commands ; that is to say : — 

Statements in a principal sentence of oratio recta are 
expressed Jby the infinitive in oratio obliqua, and commands 
or verbs in dependent pauses of oratio recta are expressed 
by the subjunctive in oratio obliqua. 

Special rules (§ 563) apply to questions in oratio obliqua. 

.§ 559. The following are the changes which take place 
in mood and tense when a sentence is reported in oratio 
obliqua dependent on an introductory verb in a historic tense. 


Principal 
** Sent ences. 
Statements : 


Oratio Eecta. 


\ 


Oratio Obliqua, 

Infinitive present 
perfect 


future 


Indie, present 
„ imperfect 
„ perfect, pi upf./ 

„ future \ 

„ fut-perf.(act)/ 

„ „ (passive) Perfect participle with fore 

Apodosis of Subj. present Future participle alone or 

Conditional Sentences with esse 

(Active) : ,, impf. or plupf. Fut. participle with fuisse 

Apodosis of ** , f fore (or futurum esse) 

Conditional Sentences ” ^ l ut with imperf. subj. 


(Passive) : 

Commands : 


„ impf. or plupf. futurum fiiiss§ ut with 
imperf. subj. 

Imperative ) 

Subjunctive present J- Subjunctive imperfect 
or noli with ini. J 


Dependent Indie, pres., imperf., fut. "^Subjunctive 

Clauses: Subj. pres., imperf. / imperfect 

Indie, perf., pluperf., fut.-perf \ Subjunctive 
Subj. perf., pluperf, J pluperfect 
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§ 560. If the introductory verb is primary instead of (as is 
assumed above) historic, the same rules hold good, except that the 
present subjunctive is used instead of imperfect, and the perfect 
subjunctive instead of the pluperfect. The present and perfect sub- 
junctive are also found occasionally after a historic introductory 
verb, a more graphic character being thus given to the report. Cn 
velit in § 562 (&). " " ** 


§ 561. All verbs and pronouns and possessive adjectives in 
oratio obliqua are of the third person ; hie, iste, adverbs de- 
rived from them(§ 243), and some other adverbs, are changed 
in the transformation from oratio recta to oratio obliqua. 


Oratio Recta, 
ego, meus, nos, noster 
tu, thus, vos, vester 
hie, iste 
nunc 

Note 1. — The first person p 
it refers to the Roman people. 


Oratio Obliqua. 
se (in nominative ipse), siius 
Is (sometimes ille), eius, etc. 
ill© (sometimes hie is retained) 
sometimes changed to turn, 
is retained in oratio obliqua when 


Note 2.— Se, suits, occasionally represent the second person of the 
oratio recta, and ipsum, ipsius, the first. Cp. § 563, II. (I'). 


§ 562. Oratio Recta. 

(a) agrum dabo m Italia Africa 
Hispania ubi quisque volet ; qui 
pecuniam quam agrum maluerit, 
ei argento satisfaciam. 

I will give land in Italy , 
Africa , or Spain, wherever each 
shall imsh; I trill satisfy with 
money the man who shall prefer 
money to land. 

(b) ne commiseris tit hie lochs, 
ubi constitimus, ex ealamitatg 
pop fill Romani nomhn capiat. 

do not bring it about that this 
place where toe have tahen our 
stand should derive renown 
from a disaster to the Homan 
people . 


Oratio Obliqua. 
agrum sese daturum esse in 
Ita l ia A fr ica Hispania ubi quisque 
velit (§ 560) ; qui pecuniam 
quam agrum maluisset el se 
argentd satis facturum. 

he would (lie said ) give land 
in Italy , Africa , or Spain , 
wherever each should wish ; he 
would satisfy with money the 
man who should prefer money to 
land. 

ne eommitteret fit Is lochs * 
hbl constltissent, ex chlSmltatg 
popiili Romani nomen caperet. 

let him not bring it about that 
the place where they had taken 
their stand should derive renown 
froon a disaster to the Homan 
people . 
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§ 563. Questions in oratio obliqua (§ 557) are not im- 
mediately dependent (as are “ dependent questions/’ § 483) 
on a principal verb. The following are the main rules : — 

I. Questions in which the verb is subjunctive in oratio 
recta retain the subjunctive in oratio obliqua ; 

II. (a) Questions in the 1st or 3rd person indicative in 
oratio recta become infinitive in oratio obliqua ; 


(b) Questions in the 2nd pe 
become subjunctive in oratio 
I. cur vulnerari patiar opthne 
de me meritos milites 1 

why am Pto allow troops that 
hare deserved so well of mi/Pto he 
wounded ? 

IL (a) si veteris contumeliae 
obflvisci void, num Stiam re- 
centium iniuriarum memoriam 
deponerg possum? 

if I am trilling to forget 
an old insult, can I also lay 
aside the remembrance of recent 
wrongs? 

(b) si Ariovistus bellum in- 
tulerit, quid tandem verebiminl ? 
aut cur de vestra virtutg aut de 
mea dlligentia desperatis ? 

if Ariovistus makes war, ichat , 
pray, will you fear ? or why do 
you despair of your oipn valour 
or my carefulness? 


rson indicative in oratio recta 
obliqua. 

cur vulnerari pateretur optime 
de se meritos mllttes ? 

why was he to allow troops 
that had deserved so well of him 
to be wounded? 

si veteris contiimeliae obllvisci 
vellet, num etiam recentium 
iniuriarum memoriam deponSrg 

posse ? 

if he were willing to forget 
an old insult , could he also lay 
aside the remembrance of recent 
wrongs ? 

si Ariovistus bellum intiilisset, 
quid tandem vererentur ? aut 
cur de siia virtute aut de ipsiua 
dlligentia desperarent ? 

if Ariovistus made war , what , 
pray, would they fear? or why 
did they despair of their own 
valour or his carefulness ? 


Note. — A question in the second person in O.R. may become 
infinitive in O.O. if practically equivalent to a negative statement. 

-> iibX tu noMscum acie conflixisti ? ubl earn secum acie conflixisse ? 

when did you fight in battle iclicn had he fought in battle 
with us? (i.e. you never fought with them? 
in battle with us). 

Obs . The rules as to tenses in questions in 0. 0. are the same as 
for principal statements if the verb is infinitive, and the same as for 
dependent statements if the verb is subjunctive. 
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SYNTAX, § 564 . 


§ 564. TABLE OF SUBJITlsCTIYE USAGES. 

I— Subjunctive in Principal Sentences, 

Negative 


(A.) Hypothetical, i.e. in apodosis of 

Conditional Sentences ; see opposite^ page. ^ 

§ 517. Potential : v e 1 i m mihi ignoscas. 

(B.) Jussive. 

§ 476. Optative, i.e. expressing a 

. valeant elves mei. 

§ 477. Command or Prohibition 
(1st pi. or 3rd person) : amernus patriann 

§ 477. Command or Prohibition.^ rist5 bono utare dnm^adslt, 
2nd sing, indefinite (rare) : J \cnm ab3it ne^requiras. 

§ 4787 Colloquial Prohibition, \ fne pertimescas. 

2nd person (rare in prose) : /\tn ne quaesiens. 

§ 480. Concessive : ne sint in senectute vires. 

§481. Deliberative or Dubitative: quid again! 


non. 

non. 


ne. 


ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 

non. 


ne. 


ne. 

ne. 


Xi. — Subjunctive iu Dependent Clauses. 

(C.) § 493. Semi-dependent com- 

mand : velim mihl ignoscas. 

§ 492. Dependent Command : te or5 ut huic ignoscas. 

(D.) Final, i.e, expressing Purpose. 

§ 539. With final conjunction : edo ut vivam. 

^ ^ adihva me quo id fiat facilihs 

^ 542 ^ ^ >f }J hiems prohihuit quominus 

venlrem, 

§540. „ „ m after 

verbs of fearing : 

§ 535. „ temporal „ exspecta dum vSniam. — 

§ 501, c. relative pronoun : legatos mittit qui pacem pStant. ne. 
§53o! I adverb of place : locum petit unde hostem invadat. ne. 

(E.) Consecutive, i»e\ expressing Consequence or Result. f 

§ 544. With ut : ita stultus est ut quidvis credat. non, 

accidit ht esset luna plena. non 
§ 545, „ quin : nemo est quin hoc credat. ^ c — 

§ 501, d. ” relative pronoun * : quis tam praeceps est qui negett non 
§ 503. n „ „ sunt qui divitias non habe nt. non 


:r ^-vereor ne verdant hostes. 


f 


ne r 
or ' 


! Or -with relative adverb of place (§ 536). 
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Subjunctive in Dependent Clauses ( continued ). 


£F.) Conditional, i.e. in protasis of Conditional Sentences. 


§ 512. With subjunctive in apo- 
dosis : 

§ 513. „ i) »j 

» n 

§ 519. With si = to see if : 

§ 520. „ quasi, velut si, etc.: 


Negative. 


si hoc credas, erres. 
si hoc crederes, errares. 
si hoc credidisses, erravisses, 

sihostes adirent exspeetabamus. 

ilium horreo velut si adsit. non. 


nisi or 
si non, 


(G.) Circumstantial, i.e. 4 n Concessive, Causal, and Temporal Clauses. 

§ 521. Concessive, with quamvis, hunc, quamvis sit stultus, am5. non. 
licSt, ftt, cum (although) : ut desint vires, voluntas &dest. non. 

§ §01, a. Concessive, with qui * : tu non adfuisti, qui ilium diem 

solitus esses obire. non. 

§ 525. Causal, with cum (since) : cum me defenders nequeam, ad 

te venio. n 5 n , 

§ 501, K „ „ qui * : tu, qui nibil providers, trepidas. non. 

§531. Temporal, historic tense | cnm terrg discessissgt 

with cnm (occurrence m principal J- descendJt ~ m mnm Matnm . ^ 
sentence being closely connected): J 

(H.) Reporting or Oblique. 

§ 483. (a) Dependent ( i.e . Re- 


ported) Question : 

§ 505. Reported Description : 


§518. 
§ 526. 


Condition : 
Cause : 


quaere quid Marcus agat. 

Caesar obsides qui ad eos perfugissent 
poposcit. 

templum dev5vit si hostes fudisset. 
Socrates accusatus est quod iuventutem 
corromperet, 

§ 549. (b) In a clause dependent huic imperat quas p o s s 1 1 a cleat 
on a dependent subjunctive : civitates. 

§ 1 . 49 . (c) In a clause dependeiit^^ sgndt sing 5 ci7 j taa g{ - 
on an accusative and infinitive^ n5n gt eubmtum , 
phrase :* J 

§ 559, In a dependent clause in 
oratio obliqua : see examples in § 562. 


* Or with a relative adverb of place (§ 586). 
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CHAPTER XLVIL — CONSTRUCTIONS AND 
USAGES OF CERTAIN WORDS. 

§ 565. In the preceding chapters the general principles 
of syntax and the construction of classes of words have 
been set out and illustrated. The present chapter deals 
with some noticeable constructions and usages of individual 
words. These constructions may, in some cases, be easily 
seen to be governed by general principles, while in others 
the connection is not at first sight obvious, and in some few 
instances cannot with certainty be traced. 

I. — SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 566. 5pus, work , constructed with an ablative of that 
with which the work has to be done (instrument, § 374), 
signifies ( there is) need of 

magistratibus opus est. 

there is need of magistrates (lit. there is work to be done with 
magistrates'). 

6pu$ is also used as a secondary predicate in the sense of 
necessary. 

duces nobis opus sunt. 

ice need leaders (lit. leaders are necessary for us). 

§ 567. tlsus, use, has a construction and meaning similar to that of 
opus with the ablative. Cp. § 586. 

nunc viribus usub. 
now we need strength. 

II.— ADJECTIVES. 

§ 568. Some adjectives, instead of qualifying as a whole 
the substantives of which they are the 'attributes, often 
specify certain parts of those substantives. The adjectives 
commonly so used are : — 

primus, first medius, middle extremus, last 

v infim us ori 7 ^ 

summus, highest j- lowest reiiquus, remaining 

They are commonly rendered by English substantives, 
thus : pmnurn ver, the beginning of spring ; media urbs, the 
middle of the city ; extrema 5ratl5, the end of the speech; 
summus mons, the top of the mountain ; infima ara, the 
lowest part of the altar ; rellqua praeda, the rest of the booty. 
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§ 569. Similis, like, is used with a genitive or dative of 
that with which its substantive is compared. A person is 
more commonly in the genitive ; a thing is in the genitive 
or dative indifferently. 

Atticorum similes esse volumus. 

we wish to be like ike Attic icriters. 

quid hab§t illius carminis simile haec oratio ? 

what resemblance has this speech to that poem ? 

nihil est morti tam simile quam somniis. 

lathing is so like death as sleep. 

Note. — D issimilis, unM he, is constructed like similis. 


§ 570. The following adjectives are used with an 
ablative: — dignus, worthy (of); indignus, unworthy (of); 
praeditus, endowed (with) ; fretus, relying (on) ; eontentus, 
content (with) ; laetus, r egoicing (in). 

* Rhyme : — Construct with ablative eontentus, laetus, 
Dignus, indignus, praeditus, and fretus. 

gla nde sues laeti redeunt. 

the swine return gladdened with acorns . 

dignum laade virum Mnsa vetat mori. 

the Muse forbids the man tvho is icorthy of praise to die . 

§ 571. Aptus, ft, and Idoneus, suitable , are used with. 

the dative, or with ad and the accusative. 

# 

castra erant ad bellum ducendum aptissim^. 

the camp was well suited for prolonging the war . 

Caesar castris idonenm locum delegit. 

Caesar chose a spot suitable for a camp. 

§•572. Dignus, indignus, aptus, idoneus are followed by * 
qul and the subjunctive. 

nulla videbatur aptior persona quae de s§n§ctut§- 
loqueretur. 

there seemed no character more jit to discourse on old age* 
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syntax, §§ 573 — 579 . 

§ 573. Alius (§ 81) is frequently repeated in a different 
ease, or followed by an adverb formed from it. The 
translation of the doubled alius is to be noted, 
alius in alia est re magis utilis. 
one is more useful in one business , another in another , 
alii a 1 1 5 mittebantur. 
some were being sent one way : some another . 

Note. — Alius followed by atgue or ac is used in the sense of other 
than; e.g. HI longe alia ratione ac religul Galll helium gerunt, 

These wage war in a manner very different from the rest of the 
Gauls. 

Numebals, ^ 

§ 574. The plural of unus is used with substantives plural in form 
and singular in meaning ; e.g. unae litterae, one letter ( epistle ) ; una 
castra, one camp . (Distributives are used with these substantives 
for numbers above 1, see § 99.) 

§ 575. In poetry distributives, singular or plural, are sometimes 
substituted for the corresponding cardinal numerals, 

t e r n 5 eonsurgunt ordine rend. 

the oars rise in three tiers . 

tot lectu proceres ter d e n I s navibus lbanfc. 

in thrice ten ships an equal number of chosen nobles icere voyaging , 

in.— PRONOUNS. 

§ 576. The personal pronouns ego, tu, are seldom used in 
the nominative except for emphasis or contrast. 
v5 s Ite domum, ego rus lbo. 
you go home , I will go into the country . 

Obs. Eor the distinction between the i,wo forms of the 
genitive plural (nostrum, vestrum, and nostri, vestri), see 
§ 395 , Obs. 

§ 577. In simple sentences se, suns, refer to the subject, 
Caesar se ad suos recepit. 

Caesar returned (lit, took himself bach ) to his men. 

NOTE. — Suus sometimes (provided no ambiguity thereby arises) 
refers to some word other than the subject; e.g. Hannibalem sul 
elves e clvitate eiecerunt, His fellow-citizens expelled Hannibal from 
the state. 

Obs. In the accusative and infinitive construction se, suus, refer 
to the subject of the principal verb. 
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§ 578. In complex sentences the question arises as to 
whether -se, suits, are in the dependent clause to be used in 
reference to the subject of the principal sentence or to that 
of the dependent clause. 

Classical usage is not on this point altogether uniform, 
but the following rules generally hold good : — * 

(1) Se or suits in a dependent clause refers to the subject 
of the principal sentence if the dependent clause has its 
verb in the subjunctive mood, and is (a) a final clause 
or dependent command, (6) a reported description, con- 
dition, cause, or a dependent question (§ 564, c, d, h). 

(a) petferunt prineipes ut sibi de sua salute cum eo agere 
liceret. * 

the chiefs begged that it might be permitted them to treat with 
him concerning their lives. 

(&)deeim& legio Caesarl gratias *egit quod de se optimum 
indicium fecisset. 

the tenth legion tendered its thanks to Caesar for having formed 
a high opinion of it. 
hi abs te requlrunt cur se delegeris. 
these men are inquiring of you why you selected them. 

(2) Se or suits in dependent clauses other than the above 
refers to the subject of the clause ; is, eiixs, being used to 
refer to the subject of the principal sentence. 

eo impetu milites ierunt iit hostes se fugae mandarent. 

the troops charged with such force that the enemy betook them - 
selves to flight. 

hunc, cum ad e 6 s Caesaris mandata deferret, hostes com- 
prebenderunft 

the enemy , when he brought them Caesar's commands , took Mm 
‘prisoner. 

Obs. Of the above examples the first contains a consecutive, the 
latter a temporal, clause. 

§ 579. Se, suits, are used in reference to an indefinite subject. 

* deforme est de s e ipsum praedieare. 
it is bad form to brag about oneself. 
non licet s ix I eommodl causa nocere alterl, 
it is not permissible to injure another for one ' a own advantage , 

For the case of ipsum. see $ 5S1 and § 4<K 
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syntax, §§ 580 — 586. 


§ 580. Hie, ille, etc., used as subject of a sentence containing a 
secondary predicate, are attracted into the gender of that predicate. 

hdc opus, hie labor est. 

this is the toil, this is the haul work. 

§ 581. When used with a reflexive pronoun, ipse agrees with the 
subject of the sentence, unless the object is the emphatic word. 

me ipse consolor. 

I soothe my oum grief. 

omne animal se ip sum dlllgit. 

every living thing loves itself. 

Ohs. Thus, in the first example above, me ipse consolor rfieans it is 
from myself, not from others, that I derive consolation : whereas me 
ipsum consolor would mean it is myself, not others , that I console. 

§ 582. ftiii frequently stands at the beginning of a 
Latin sentence, where English idiom requires a persona! 
or demonstrative pronoun with or without and. This is 
especially the case when qul is followed by cum (when). 

qua re cognita, Caesar profieisci contendit. 

on learning this, Caesar hastens his departure. 

q nib us ex navibus cum essent expositi milites, Morin! con- 
venerunt. 

and when the troops had disembarked from these ships , the Morini 
assembled. 

§ 583. Quis following nescio, 1 know not, forms a phrase (nescio 
quis) equivalent to some one. 

laudabat homo doctus philosophos nescio quos. 

a learned man used to praise some philosophers (lit. I know not 
what philosophers'). 

Ohs. Thus used nescio quis does not affect the mood of the verb, 
and is sometimes written as one word — nescioquis. Distinguish 
nescio quis adest, some erne is here, from nescio quis adslt, I do 
not know who is here (dependent question). 

§ 58L Quisque used after a superlative adjective 
translated by all. 

». optimus quisque hoc sentit. 

all the best men are of this opinion „ 
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IV. — VERBS. 

§ 585. Certain verbs are differently rendered according 
as they are constructed with a direct object in the accusative 
or an indirect object in the dative ; the commonest are 
eaveo, *metuo and timed, consulo, moderor and tempero. 

cave caaem, beware of the dog cave tibl, looh out for yourself 
metuunt dommum servi, the metiie tins, be anxious about 
slaves fear their master your people 

poenam timed, I ftar punish- urbi timed, I am anxious about 
merit the city 

consulo jraculum, 1 eonsult the console famae fcuae, have regard 
oracle to your refutation 

moderor equuni, I manage a moderor irae, I set bounds to my 
horse anger 

Iuppiter mundum temperat, tempero linguae, I restrain my 

* Jupiter rules the world tongue 

Note.— Nubo, I marry (said of the woman), is also constructed 
with a dative ; e.g. Porcia Bruto nupsit, Porei-a married Brutus. 

• 

§ 586. The verbs utor, I use ; abutor, I misuse ; fungor, 
I perform ; fruor, I enjoy , are constructed with an ablative 
representing the direct object of the corresponding English 
verbs ; an ablative is also used with dignor, 7 deem myself 
worthy of; potior, I gain possession of ; vescor, 1 feed on. 

Rhyme : — Put ablative with dignbr, vescor, utor, 

And fungor, fruor, potior, abutor. 
imped! mentis castrisque nostri potlti sunt. 
our men gained possession of the baggage and camp. 
fungar inanl munere. 

I shall perform a fruitless tash. 
recordations nostrae amicitiae fruor. 

I enjoy the remembrance of our friendship. 

Obs. With the above verbs the ablative was originally instru- 
mental ; e.g. potior, I make myself powerful by means of. 

j$Tote 1. — Potior is sometimes found with a genitive ; e.g. Vesdlli 
hostes potlti sunt, The enemy gained possession of the standard. 

Note 2. — Nitor, I endeavour or lean , is in the latter sense used 
with an ablative ; e.g. Iuvenis hasta nititur, The youth is leaning on 
his spear. 
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syntax, §§ 587 — 591. 


§ 587. Three common verbs, (a) eircnmdd, ( b ) dono, 
and ( c ) muto, have each two constructions, as shown in 
the following examples : — 

(a) imperator armatds contloni circumdedit. 

the general placed armed men around the meeting. 

imperator oppidum valid et fossa circumdedit. 

the general surrounded the town with a mound and trench. 

(&) Caesar praedam exercitul ddnat, 

Caesar presents the booty to the army . 

Quintum corona donasti. 

you presented Quintus with a loreath. 

(c) mitibus mutare quaero tristia. 

J seek to change harsh words for mild. 
saepe LucretUem mutat Lycaeo Faunus. 

Faunus often chooses Lucretilis in place of Lycaeus. 

Ohs. In both constructions of muto the ablative is that of price 
(§ 377) ; in the former the accusative is the thing given in exchange, 
in the latter it is the thing taken in exchange. 

§ 588. The construction of two impersonal verbs, interest 
and refert, both meaning it concerns , calls for special 
attention. 

(a) The person or thing concerned, if represented by an 
English personal pronoun of the first or second person or 
reflexive pronoun of the third person, is expressed by the 
ablative singular feminine of the corresponding possessive 
adjective (mea, nostra; tua, vestra ; sua), and (with interest 
only) by the genitive of other words. 

( h ) The extent to which the person or thing is concerned 
is expressed by a genitive of value (§ 363) c 'or an accusative 
neuter singular (§ 341) ; e.g. parvi, nMl, quid P 

(c) That which concerns the person or thing is expressed 
(with refert only) by a neuter singular pronoun (hoc, id 
Lhud), or (with either verb) by an infinitive or a dependent 
question, or (with interest only) by a final clause introduced 
by ut or ne. : 

quid hoc tua refert 1 
in what respect does this concern you ? 
tua et mea magnl interest te valere, 

it is of great importance to you and to me that you should he wett 
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quid illius interest ub! sis ? 

what does it matter to him where you are ? 

mea magnl interest te ut vide am. 

it is of great importance to me to see you . 

Ohs. Jhe possessive adjectives mea, tua, etc., agree with re (abl. 
sing, of res) in re-fert, the original sense having probably been it 
hears in the direction of my affairs. 

§ 589. Yerbs of hoping , promising , and threatening (spero, 
promitto, pollieeor, minor) are usually constructed with an 
accusative and future infinitive (or future participle), 
sperat adolescens diu se vieturum. 
a young man hopes to lire long . 

Caesar pollicitus est*s!bi earn rem curae futuram. 

Caesar promised that the matter should reeeice his attention (lit, 
he a care to him). 

♦ Ohs. The above rule would be unnecessary were it not for the 
idiomatic use of the English present infinitive. In Latin the present 
or perfect infinitive is used only where the sense requires it ; e.g. 
Sperd tib! me eausam probasse, I hope I have proved -my case to you. 

* § 590. With an infinitive passive coeptiis sum, the passive form of 
coepl, I began, is used. 

contemn! coept! erant Soman! a f l nit imi s populis, 

the Romans had begun to he despised by the neighbouring tribes . 

Y. — ADYEKBS. 

§ 591. Noticeable usages of some of the adverbs enu- 
merated in §§ 238 — 239 are here illustrated, 
cen .... AncMsae facies fugit c e n fumus in auras. 

tile form of Anchises passed away like smoke 
into the air. 

perinde . . . hoc perinde atque ego putaram evenit. 

this turned out exactly as I had expected . 
secius or \ nihil o secius Caesar opus perficere const! tint, 

setius (§ 252) jno/ie the less Caesar determined to complete 
• the work. 

nltro .... quod antea petentibus denegarat, n 1 1 r o polli- 
citus est. 

what he had previously refused to their entreaty 
he promised unasked. 
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syntax, §§ 591 — 598. 


usqu§ . . . Caesar usqae ad castra hostium aecesslt. 

Caesar advanced, right up to the enemy's camp. 

ne . . . quidem. n e nunc quidem vires desldero. 

not even now do 1 feel the want of strength. 

The emphatic word is placed between ne and quidem. Except in 
connection with quidem, ne is constructed with an imperative (§ 473) 
or subjunctive (§ 564). 

ne or nae . . ne ego velim tlbi placere. 

(with pronouns) I should indeed like to please you . 

For utinam, see § 476 ; for the adverbs of interrogation, see §§450, 
452—454,487—491. 

§ 592. Halid, wo£, is used with adjectives and adverbs, and 
reverses their meaning. It is rarely found with verbs, 
except in the phrase hand scio an (§ 491). 

hand ignotae belli artes. 

the art of loar was by no means unknown (i.e. well known). 

hand facile dixerim cur haec ita sint. 

I should find it difficult to say why these things are so. 

Ohs. Non is the ordinary negative with adjectives, adverbs, and 
verbs alike. 

§ 593. Quam is very commonly used after comparative 
adjectives and adverbs in the sense of than . 

(а) When two persons or things are compared, the sub- 
stantives denoting them must, if quam is used, be in the 
same case. 

o dil s prope maiorfbus certarunt quam vixibiis. 

they fought with almost greater hatred than strength. 

For the ablative of the standard of comparison, ^ee § 387. 

(б) When the subject of comparison is the degree in 
which two adjectives are respectively applicable to a sub- 
stantive, magis is used with the former adjective, or both 
adjectives are comparative. In both constructions the 
gender, number, and case of the two adjectives are the 
same. 

horum corpora magna magis quam firma sunt. 

their bodies are large rather than strong . 

dlctatoris triumphus c lari or quam gratior fuit. 

the dictator's triumph was more brilliant than popular. 
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§ 594. Quam, with or without possum, used with super- 
lative adjectives and adverbs, is represented by the Lnglish 
phrase as . . . as possible. 

Caesar quam maximls potest itineribus in Galliam 
4 eontendit. 

Caesar hastens into Gaul by means of as long marches as 
possible. 

Caesar quam angustissime Pompeium eontinebat. 

Caesar was hemming Pompoms in as closely as possible. 

§ 595. The adverbs amplius, plus, minus, are used with 
numerate in the sense of more than, less than. 

hostes non ampl?us octingentos equates habberunt. 

the enemy had no more than 800 horsemen. 

cecidere duo milia baud minus peditum. 

there fell not less than 2000 infantry. 

Note. — The above is the usual construction of these words with 
numerals, but the ablative is also found with amplius ; e.g. Amplius 
Storis sex pugnabatur, The battle went on for more than six hours . 
Plus may be followed by quam. 

§ 598. Propius, nearer ; proximo, o nearest , may be used (like propS) 
as prepositions with the accusative. 

propius perieulum fuerunt qui vicerunt. 

those who conquered were nearer danger. 


VI. — PREPOSITION S. 

§ 597. The following are examples of the more notice- 
able or idiomatic usages of prepositions. The primary or 
ordinary meanings are not illustrated here if sufficiently 
obvious from the list in §§ 255 — 257. 

§ 598, Prepositions used with the Accusative Only. 

. . . praesidium ad pontem relictum est. 

a garrison was left at the bridge, 

omnia a d nutum et ad voluntatem eius facta sunt. 

everything was done in accordance with hise 
will and pleasure. 
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syntax, §§ 598 — 599 , 


ad, to , . , 


apud, (a 

person), at 
the hov.se of. 


erga, towards 
(a person). 


inter, between , 
among. 

6b, because of. 

penes, m 

power of. 

per, through . 

02).?. In this 
as above. 


praeter, 
beyond , 
secundum,/^- 

lowing on. 


sfipra, 


vir bonus est, sed nihil ad Fersium. 

Zue is a good man, but nothing compared with 
Per sins. 

omnes ad u n u m caesl sunt. 
they were all slain to a man . r 

res agitur apud praetor em populi EomanI et apud 
severissimos iudices. 

the c ise is being heard before a praetor of the 
Homan people and before a very strict jury. 

apud Xenophontem Cyrus haec dicit. 

Cyrus speaks thus in Xenophon (i.e. in a book by 
Xenophon). ' 

eodem modo erga amlcum affect! esse debemus quo 
erga nosmet ipsos. 

we ought to be disposed towards a friend exactly 
as ice are towards ourselves. 

amici colent inter se ac diligent. 
friends will honour and esteem one another . 
exilinm mM ob oculos versabatur. 
exile was ever before my eyes. 
eloquentia eos ornat penes quos est. 
eloquence graces those in whose possession it 
is. 

per te deos oro. 

I entruit thee by the gods. 

usage per is frequently separated from its accusative, 

stetisse per Trebonium quominus oppido potlrentur 
videbatur. r 

it seemed to have been owing to Trebonius that 
they did not gain possession of the town. 
hoc neminl praeter me vldetiir. 
this seems so to no one except me. 

Caesar sex legiones secundum fiumen duxit. 

Caesar led six legions along by the river. 

secundum naturam vlvamus. 

let us live in accordance with nature. 

caesa eo die sipra milia vlginti. 

above 20.000 were slain on that day. 
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§ 599. Prepositions used with the Ablative Onlt. 


a, ab, from 
or (of the 
agent) by. 


Gallia attingit ab Sequanls et Helvetns flumen 
Bbenum. 

Gaul reaches the river Rhine on the side of 
the Sequani and Helvetii. 

sumus imparatl cum a mllltibus turn a pecunla. 
we are unprepared both in' respect of troops 
and in respect of money . 
commune est quod niMlo magls ab ad vers arils 
quam a nobis facit. 


that is neutral which sides no more with our 
opponents than with us. 


cum, with . 


veritas cum boc facit. 

truth is on his side. 


ie down from templum solido d e marmore ponam. 

j will build a temple of solid marble . 

surgunt d e no cte latrones. 

robbers rise by night. 

concessum ab nobilitate de ecnsule plebeio. 

a concession was made ly the nobles with 
regard to a plebeian consul. 

e, ex, out of . BoE e z i ti n e r 8 uostiSs aggress! sunt. 

the Boii attached our men while on the march. ^ 
nVhTl est tam miserable quam ex beato miser. 
nothing is so pitiable as a man who is wretched 
after being happy. 
erat e regions oppidi collis. 
theft; was a hill op p o sit e the town . 
boc e republica feci. 

I did this in the interest of the state. 


prae, in front prae ceteris Cato In seneetute fidruit. 

of. beyond all others Cato was at his prime m old age. 

necloqni prae maerore potuit (with negatives only). 
nor could he speah for grief. 

pro, oejcre, in - consilium pro tempore et pro re cape. 

stead of . tahe counsel in accordance with the occasion 

and the circumstances. 
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syntax, §§ 599 — 604. 


proellum atroeius quam pro numero pugnantium 

fiat. 

the battle was more deadly than would be 
expected for the number of combatants , 

§ 600 . Peepositions used with the Accusative oe Ablative. 

in (with acc.), raro in eqnum ascend 5. 
into. I seldom mount a hors e. 

ezercitus in dies senescebat. 

the army was wasting away from day to day. 

Cicero quattuor orationes in Catillnam habuit. 

Cicero made four speeches against C ah Hina. 

in (with abl.), imperator in e q n 6 sedebat. 

in* the general was on horsebaeh. 

Caesar respondit s§ quod i n Nerviis fecisset^ 
facturum. 

Caesar answered that he would do what he had 
done in the case of the Nerrii. 

r 

sub (with acc.), sub montem succedunt milites. 

up to. the troops march up to the foot of the mountain. 

Pompeius sub noctem naves solvit. 

Pompeius iveighed anchor at (i .e.just after ) 
nightf all. 

sub (with abl.), Ariovistus sub monte consedit. 

below, under. Ariovistus took up a position at the foot of 
the mountain. 

Sdhuc sub iudic§ lis est. 

the case is still before the c*ourt* 

VIL — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Co-ordinating Conjunctions {§ 261 ). 

§ 601 . Of the con junctions meaning and the most usual 
is et, which is used to connect words, clauses, and sentences ; 
-que usually connects words, and is often used in the case 
of two objects commonly associated, e.g. senatus populusque 
Bom anus, the senate and people of Home. 
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Atque or ac properly means and indeed , and especially, 
though often used by way of variety for et, (Atque is 
used before a vowel or a consonant, ac before consonants 
only.) 

dns irpmortalibus habenda est gratia, a t q u e ipsi Iovi Statori. 

thanks must he rendered to the immortal gods, and especial y 
to Jupiter the Stager himself. 

intra moenia atque in sinu urbis sunt hostes. 

within the walls , and indeed in the very heart of the city , 
there are foes. 

§ 602. £n lists and enumerations, et (if used at all) is usually 
inserted before each itejpL after the first, instead of before the las 
only. 

sunt morosl §t anxil et iraeundi et difficiles senes. 

# old men are peevish, uneasy, wrathful , and hard to please. 

Ohs . Often, however, the items are enumerated without any con- 
junction being used ; this usage is known as u asyndeton o )• 

• § 603. Two attributes of a substantive must be connected by a 
conjunction. 

mThT cum Marco Crasso multae et magnae contentions fuerunt. 

1 have had many great contests with Marcus Crassus. 

§ 604. Of the commoner conjunctions usually rendered 
but , sed limits or corrects a preceding statement, introducing 
something in contrast to it, whereas autem merely denotes 
transition to a fresh thought; at is strongly adversative, 
and often means but, it may be objected . 

difficile factfi est, sed conabor tamen. 

it is difficult to do, hut I will nevertheless try . 

vita deserta ab amlcis non potest esse iucunda ; sed haec 
hactenus ; constituendi autem sunt quasi termini diligendi. 

life devoid of friends cannot he pleasant ; hut enough of this (Ht. 
these things so far) ; now the hounds (so to speak ) of affection 
* have to he determined. 

male iudicavit populus ; a t iudicavit : non debult ; a t potuit. 

<{ the people decided amiss” ; “ hut it did decide ” .* “ it ought not 
to have done so ” . “ hut it had the power.” 
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SYNTAX, §§ 605 — 614. 


§ 605. Of the conjunctions meaning or, ant contrasts 
things essentially opposed ; vel and the enclitic -ve leave 
the choice open as to some detail. 

cita mors venit ant victoria laeta. 

swift death comes or else joyful victory. 

tanta vis probitatis est fit earn vel in els quos numquam 
vidimus vel in host© dlligamus. 

so great is the force of goodness that we esteem it either in those 
whom tee have never seen or in an enemy . 

amici regis duo tresve perdivites sunt. 

two or three friends of the hing are very rich . 

§ 606. A second final clause is, if negative, introduced by neve or 
neu. 

Caesar milites cobortatus est iiti suae pristinae virtutis 
memoriam retinerent neu perturbarentur animo. 

Caesar encouraged his troops to preserve the remembrance of 
their former valour and not to be troubled in mind. 

§ 607. Alternative conditional clauses are introduced by 
sive . . . sive or sen . . . seu. These conjunctions are 
also used when the alternatives are expressed by single 
words or phrases instead of complete clauses. 

illo loco llbentissime soled uti, sive quid mecum ipse 
cogito sive quid scribo aut lego. 

I am in the habit of frequenting that spot with great pleasure, 
either if I am pondering anything in my mind or if I am 
writing or reading anything. 

omnes libertate carent sive regi sive optimatibus serviunt, 

all lack liberty if they are slaves either Ho a king or to an 
aristocracy, 

Ohs. The use of sive . . . sive must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from that of utrum ... an. The latter 
introduce the two alternatives of a double question, direct 
or dependent; e.g . Quid refert utrum regi an optimatibus 
serviamus P What does it matter whether we are slaves ta a 
king or to an aristocracy ? 

§ 608. The usages of subordinating conjunctions are given 
in Chapter XLY. A summary will be found on page 169. 
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APPENDIX 


(A.) GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 

§ 609. The terms here explained are -applied to certain modes of 
expression occasionally met with in the classical writers. The names 
are all of Greek origin, and are best remembered by means of their 
literal signification, here added in parentheses. 

§ 610. Aposiopesis (a lapse into silence') is the sudden breaking off 
of a sentAice when incomplete. 

quos ego — sed mcfcos praestat componere fiuctiis. 
whom I — hut it is better to calm the troubled waters. 

§ 611. Asyndeton (lack of conjunction) is the term applied to the 
ao-ordination of words without the use of conjunctions. 
abUt exeessit evasit erupit. 

he went away , he withdrew, he passed out, he burst forth. 

• § 612. Brachylogy (braeh^logxa, short expression) is frequent 
where in English the phrase that of would be used. 

multos easfcra iuvant, et lituo tiibae permixtus sonitus. 
camp-l[fe delights many, and the sound of the bugle blended with 
(that of) the -clarion. 

§ 613. Chiasmus ( forming the Greek letter X — named “ chi ”) : In 
this figure one pair of words (A, a) corresponds to another pair 
(B, b), and the order in the sentence is A, a, b, B. 

peius victoribus Sequanis quam. Aeduls victis accidit, 

worse happened to the conquering Sequani than to the conquered 
Aedui. 

Ohs. The following diagram illustrates the name “ chiasmus ” : — 
peius victoribus Sequanis 



quam Aeduls victis accidit, 

§ 614. HendiadJ's (one thing through tioo) : this term is applied 
when two substantives takes the place of a substantive and am 
attributive adjective. 

patens llbamus et auro. 

we make drink-offerings from cups and gold. 

Obs . Here paterls et auro stands for pateris aureis, golden bowls, 
z. a. 19 
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§ 615. Hypallage (exchange) : an attributive adjective is occa- 
sionally transferred from the substantive to which it is strictly 
applicable to some other substantive in the sentence. 

doientem non pnrpurarum sldere clarior delenit usus. 

the me of purple garments more brilliant than a constellation 
soothes not the sufferer. 

Obs. Here clarior goes grammatically with usus, but in sense 
applies to purpurarum 

§ 616, Litotes (simplicity') is an intentional understatement, often 
implying modesty on the speaker’s part. 

bene dleere hand absurdum est. 

to use language icell is no contemptible thing. 

§ 617. MeiSsis (lessening) : another name for litotes. 

§ 618. Oxymoron (pointedly foolish ) : an expression intentionally 
self-contradictory, and containing an inner meaning, 

Una periurum fait in parentem splendide meadax, ^ 
one was nobly false to her perjured father. 

Obs. Cp. in English : “ Faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

§ 619. Prolepsis (anticipation) is the name given to the usage it 
which an adjective describes the state in which its substantive will 
be after the action of the verb has taken p 7 ace. 

submersas obrue puppes. 
swamp the ships till they sink. 

Obs. So in English ; e.g. il He drained the cup dry,” 

§ 620. Syncope (striking together) : the meeting of consonants 
consequent upon the dropping of a vowel in the middle of a word j 
e.g. vinclum for vinculum, chain . 

§ 621. Synecdoche (understanding one thing with another) : the 
use of the name of a part of a thing to signify the whole ; e.g. carina, 
keel, or pup pis, poop , for navis, ship), 

§ 622. Synesis ( sense ) : this term is applied to constructions in 
which the concord is governed by the meaning, not the form, of the 
expression. 

pars epulis o n e r a n t mensas. 

part (i.e. some of themj load the tables icith the banquet ♦ 

Remo cum fratre Quirinus iura dabunt. 

Quirimts with his brother Hemus will ordain laws. 

capita coniurationis virgls caesi. 

the heads (i.e. ringleaders) of the conspiracy were beaten with 
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§ 623. Tmesis ( a cutting ') : the separation of the parts of a com- 
pound word by intervening words. 

quo ncs cumene feret fortuna, Ibimus. 

whithersoever fortune shall hear us, ?ce icill go . 

Ohs. # Here quo anti cumque would naturally form one word. 

§ 624. Zeugma (a yoking ) : in this usase two subjects or two 
objects are constructed with a verb, which, strictly speaking, is 
suitable only to one of them. 

te greges centum Slculaeque circum mugiunt vaecae. 

around thee a hundred flocks (pleat) and Sicilian kine are lousing. 

Ohs. <jp. in English: “See Pan with docks, with fruits Pomona 
crowned.” 


(35.) THE HOMAN CALENDAR. 

* § 625, In each month there were three _days named respectively 
Kalendae (Kalends), Nonae (Nones), and Idas (Ides). 

The Kalends were always on the 1st, the Nones were in most 
^nonths on the 5th, and the Ides on the 13th. 

But in July, October, March, and May, 

Nones were the seventh, Ides the fifteenth day. 

Ohs. The Nones were always (according to the inclusive method 
-of reckoning in use with the Homans) nine days before the Ides 
(cp. norms, ninth). 

§ 626. The Eoman months were designated by adjectives, some- 
times used substantially in the masculine (the word mensis, month, 
being understood), _but usually in agreement with one of the words 
Kalendae, Nonae, Idus. These adjectives are Ianuarius, Febriiarius, 
Martius, Aprllis, JIaius, lunius, Quiutilis, Seztilis, September, 
October, November, December. Quin tills (July) was after the death 
of Julius Caesar named Iulius in his honour, and Sextilis wa 3 
similarly changed to Augustus in honour of the Emperor. 

Of these adjectives, those ending in -us are declined like bonus 
(§ SO) ; those in -is like tristls (§ 86) ; and those in -er like acer 
<§ 86 ). 

M a r t i i s caelebs quid agis Kalen&is? 

mshat are you , a bachelor, doing on the first if March ? 

consoles H, quos disimu.3, Id i bus Decembribus magistratum 
occepere. a 

the consuls that I have mentioned entered upon their office on the 
13 th of December . 
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appendix, §§ 627 — 631. 


§ 627. Intervening days were reckoned as so many days before the 
nest Kalends, Nones, or Ides, as the case might be, as follows 

Dec. 30. ante diem tertium Kalendas Ianuanas (a. d. iii, Kal. Ian.). 

Dec. 31. pridie Kalendas Iannarias (prid. Kal. Ian.). 

Jan. 1. Kalendae Ianuariae (Kal. Ian.). 

Jan. 2. ante diem quartum Nonas Ianuanas (a. d. iv. Non- Ian.). 

It is important to observe that the Homan method of reckoning 
was inclusive ; e.g, Dec. 30 is the third day before Jan. 1, both days 
being included. 

The rule for expressing a Homan date in English is as follows 

For a day between the Kalends and Nones, add 1 to the date on 
which the Nones fall, and subtract 

For a day between the Nones and Ides, add 1 to the date on 
which the Ides fall, and subtract. 

For a day between the Ides and Kalends, add 2 to the number of 
days in the month preceding those Kalends, and subtract. 

Take for example ante diem sextum Nonas Martias: the Nones 
of March were on the 7th ; add 1 to 7 and subtract 6 ; this gives 
March 2. 

Again, ante diem sextum deeimum Kalendas Apriles; March, the 
month preceding the Kalends of April, has 31 days ; add 2 to 31, and 
subtract 16 ; this gives March 17. 

Note 1. — To express the day before the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, 
the word pridie was used instead of the phrase ante diem; e.g. pridie 
Idus Sextiles, August 12. 

Obs. 1. The phrase ante diem, etc., probably originated thus : the 
ablative form (denoting time when, § 371) was, e.g., die tertio ante 
Kalendas Ianuarlas; subsequently ante was transferred to the 
beginning and die was changed to diem, as if it were governed by 
ante. 

Obs. 2. Pridie, on the day before , is constructed with an accusative 
which is due to analogy with the construction of ante diem, 

Obs. 3. The examples given above are in accordance with the 
reformed Calendar introduced by Gaius Julius Caesar, b.c. 45, 

§ 628. The above phrases expressing dates having come to be 
regarded as substantives, they may be used after prepositions. 

ex ante diem tertium Nonas Iunias usque ad pridie Kalendas 
Octohres nuntius venit nullus. 

from June 3 to September 30 no messenger came « 
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(C.) BOHAN MONEY. 

§ 629. The original unit in the Itc-man rucuetfiTy system was the 
as, a copper coin which was gradually debased in value, and in the 
classical period weighed hall an ounce. The as was not used as the 
unit fo? reckoning sums of money after the end cf the second 
century B.C., the sestertius (see below) taking its place for this 
purpose. 

hi the classical period the sliver coin in most common use was 
the denarius, equivalent to 16 (prigina’ly 10) asses, reckonings 
were made by the sestertius (=1 denarius, and originally equivalent 
to 21 asses). The full name of the sestertius (for which the symbol 
was HS) was sestertius rmnimus ; it was also known simply a3 
minimus* In English it is called /a sterce. 

* 

§ 630. The bullion value cf a denarius of the classical period is a 
little over 8d., that of a sestertius about 2d. Hence 1909 sestertii = 
£8 105. It must be clearly understood that these values are not 
intended to represent th q purchasing power of money at Borne. 


§ 631. The unit used in reckoning sums of money was the 
sestertius. 

• In expressing thousands of sestertii (up to one million) the word 
nulla was omitted and sestertium, the genitive plural of sestertius, 
was converted into a neuter plural substantive ; the number of 
thousands was denoted by a distributive numeral. 

capit ille ex suis praedns sexeena sestertia, ego centena 
ex mels. 

he receives from his estates 600,000 sesterces , I receive 100,000 
from mine . 

In expressing hundreds of thousands of sestertii, if amounting to 
not less than one million, the words centena milla were omitted, and 
eertertium was declinable as a neuter singular substantive ; the number 
of hundreds of thousands was denoted by an adverbial numeral* 

quadringenties sestertium debuistl. 

you owed forty million (400 x 100 x 1000) sesterces, 

syngrapha sestertii centies facta. 

a bond for ten million (ICO x 100 x luuO) sesterces icas given. 


Obs. The above rules may re tabulated thus : — 


Up to 1000 serterces cardinal with sestertii 
2000 to 900,000 „ distributive „ sestertia 


1,000,000 sesterces 
and upwards 


adverbial 


„ sestertium 


as decern sestertii (10) 
„ dena sestertia 

( 10 . 000 > 

f sestertium decies 

5J \ ( 1 , 000 , 000 ) 
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§ 832. The as remained the theoretical unit in reckoning interest, 
portions of inheritances, etc., after it had dropped out of use as the 
unit for reckoning sums of money. The following fractions of the as 
were thus employed : — 

unci-a (-as) — f-z qtiiaeun-s: (-cis)= dodran-s (-tis) = | 

sextan-s (-tie) = -} s cihnisJ (s§missis)= 4 dsstan-s (-*is) = i 

qua&raa-s (-tis) = \ ssptun-s (-cis) = T 7 ^ deun-z (-cis) = ^ 

trien-s (-tis) — l be3 (bee sis) = -jf 

Caesar, Spinor, ex u n c i a ; sed Leptc ex triente. 

Caesar . IiJdnh , (is heir') to one-twelfth , hut Lepta to one-third of 
the property. 

§ 633. Interest (usurae or fenus) was reckoned by the mouth at so 
ina uy hundredth. parts (centesimae, i.e. centd'Amae parirs) of the 
capital (sors). * 

Accordingly usurae centesimae = 1 per cent, per mensem = 12 per 
cent, per annum. 

usurae binae centesimae = '2 per cent. per mensem — 24 per cent, 
'per annum. 

§ 634. Lower rates were expressed by fractions of the as in apposi- 
tion to usurae or fenus, the rate of 1 per cent, per pionsem being 
taken as the standard ; e.g., ^ 

fenus triens = -} per cent, per mensem = 4 per cent, per annum ; 
usurae bosses = f per cent. per mensem = 8 per cc"t. per annum. 

fenus ex triente factum erat b e s s ! b u s. 

intertst had advanced from 4 to 8 per cent. 

Ohs. In the above example, bessibus is ablative of price (§ 377). 

(D.) PRAEXOMINA. 

§ 635. A free-born Koman had three names : praenomeu, nomen, 
and cognomen, lire praenomen was the personal name, the ndmen 
that of the gens (chin), the cognomen that of the familia, ( family ) ; 
e.g. Publius Cornelius Scipio is the individual Publius belonging to 
the gens Cornelia and the familia Selplonun. 

The following is a list of Roman praenomina with the abbrevia- 
tions commonly used : — 


A. 

Aulus i 

! N. 

Kumerius 

App. Appius i 

p. 

Publius 

C. 

GaitLs 

Q. 

Quintus 

Cn. 

Gnaeiis 

1 Ser. 

Servius 

D. 

Deeinus 

Sex. 'or S. 

Sextus 

K 

Kaeso 

Sp. 

Spuriiis 

L. 

Lucius 

T. 

Titus 

M. 

Marcus 

Ti. 

Tiberius 

Mb 

Mantua 

1 
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(E.) PROSODY AND METRE. 

§ 636. Quantity. — The metres used by the classical Latin poets 
are all of Greek origin and depend entirely on quantity, i.e. on the 
length of syllables. A syllable contains either one vowel or a 
diphtlfong; any syllable containing a diphthong or long vowel is 
a long syllable, and a syllable containing a short vowel is a short 
syllable unless two consonants (see Rule 3, below) follow the vowel. 
Thus, os, bone, has genitive cssi3, in which the first syllable is long 
on account of the position of o before ss, although the o is naturally 
short, as is seen by the nominative. 

The following rules are sufficient for the learner’s guidance in 
reading verse, but are nearly all subject to some few exceptions : — 

(1) A diphthong or contracted syllable is long ; e.g, me-nsYS, nil 

(~ nihil). # 

(2) The former of two vowels not forming a diphthong is short ; 
e,g. piier. 

(3) A syllable is lorg when its vowel is followed in the same word 
by two consonants (other than h), by one of the double consonants 
x, z, or by semi-consonant i (sometimes printed j). 

(4) A final syllable ending in a consonant counts as long before & 
word beginning with semi-consonant i or a consonant (other than h). 

(5) A syllable containing a vowel naturally short is either long or 
short when the vowel is followed by two difierent consonants of 
which the second is 1 or r ; e.g. patrls or patrls, gen. sing, of pat§r. 
(A vowel by nature long remains long ; e.g. mntri3, gen. sing, of mater.) 

(6) Fimal syllables of words ending in a, i, o, u, as, es, os, and c, 
are long. Final a, however, in nom., voc., and ace. is short. Final 
es is short m such nominatives singular as miles, and in the nom. 
plural of Greek substantives, e.g . lazapades ; and final as is short in 
the corresponding Greek acc. plural, lautpadas. Final os is short 
when it represents Greek os. 

(7) Final e is short, except in the 1st (Greek) and 5th declensions, 
in 2nd sing, imper. act. of verbs of the 2nd conjugation, and in adverbs. 

(8) Final is is short, except in acc., dat... and abl. plural, and in 
2nd sing. pres. in*, act. of verbs of the 4th conjugation. 

(9) Final us is short, except in the nom., voc.. and acc. plural and 
gen. sing, of the 4th declension, and in fem. substantives like palus. 

(10) Final syllables of words of more than one syllable ending in 
a single consonant other than c or s are short. 

(11) Monosyllables are generally long, except those ending in b, d, t, 

§ 637. Elision. — Before a word beginning with a vowel or h a 
ifnal vowel or diphthong is elided, as also is a final m together with 
the vowel preceding it ; e.g . in the fourth line quoted in § 641, posse 
Italia scans as poss’ Italia and Teucrorum avertere as Teucror’ 
avertere. This rarely takes place when the two words afe not in 
the same line (§ 641, /), 
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§ 638. Metbe. — The metre most commonly used by the poets of 
the best period was the dactylic hexameter, or line consisting in 
theory of six dactyls, of which the last is one syllable short, 

Obs. A dactyl is a foot consisting of a long syllable followed by 
two short ones (- w s^). 

§ 639. In practice a spondee is substituted for a dactyl in any of 
the first four feet and occasionally in the fifth, and the last syllable 
of the line is “doubtful,” i.e. may be long or short. Hence it is 
customary to say that the hexameter consists of six feet, of which 
the first four are either dactyls or spondees, the fifth a dactyl (very 
rarely a spondee), and the sixth a spondee or a trochee. 

Ohs. A spondee is a foot consisting of two long syllables ( ), 

and a trochee of a long syllable followed by a short one (~ ^), 

§ 640. The following is a scheme of the hexameter verse : — 
12 3 4 5 6 

-vvi-uu|-„uu|-vu|-vw|-v 


(rare) 

§ 641. The following are examples of the dactylic hexameter 
divided into feet, with the quantities of the syllables marked : — 

(a) arma vi- | rumque ea- | no „ Tro- 1 iae qui | primus ab | oris. 

(b) quidve do- | lens re- | gina „ de- | um tot [ volvere [ casus. 

(<?) cara de- | um subo- | les ,, mag- | num Iovis | incre- | mehtum, 

(i d ) nec pos- | s e Itali- | a u Teu- | cror 1 ™ a- | vert ere | regem. 

( e ) posthabi- | ta colu- | isse u Sa- | mo : hie ] illins | arma. 

(/) iacte- | mur doce- | as„Ig- | nar 1 homi- | numque lo- | corumqu® 

- - « 

erra- j mus . . . 

(y) cortici- | basque ca- | vis n viti- | osae- j qu e ilicis | alveo. 

Notes. — ( a ) This is a regular line with caesura ( cutting ) in the 
usual place, viz. after the first syllable of the third foot. A caesura 
so placed is called “ strong,” and indicates a decided pause in the 
verse. 

(Z>) Here the caesura is “ weak,” i.e. it occurs after the second 
syllable of the third foot, that foot being a dactyl. 

(e) In this line a spondee takes the place of a dactyl in the fifth 
loot ; this is very rarely the case. 

(d) Here e is elided in the second foot, and um in the fourth. 
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(e) In this line there is an example of hiatus (gaping ) ; o is not, as 
might be expected, elided before Me. Instances of hiatus are rare. 

(/) The dual vowel of lccornmgue is elided before er ramus, 'the 
■first word of the next line ; this is an exceptional usage, and is 
termed synalceph& (melting together) or synapliea (fitting together ). 

(g) i&he word alveo is here scanned as a dissyllable, e5 coalescing 
into one syllable. This combination of vowels is termed synaeresis 
(drawing together ) or synizesis (settling together ). 

§ $42. The hexameter followed by a pentameter (i.e. a line of dye 
fe^c) forms the elegiac couplet, which is sufficiently common to call 
Mr notice here. For other metres the student is referred to editions 
/Of the poets who employ them. 

§ 643.* The pentameter consists of two half-lines, each of which 
contains two dactyls fallowed by a long syllable. In the first half, a 
spondee may be substituted for either of the dactyls. 

Ohs. The dactylic pentameter is never used except in the elegiac 
couplet, i.e . each pentameter is preceded by a hexameter. 

§ 644. The following is the scheme of the pentameter : — 



Examples of the elegiac couplet : — 

Igmbus | Ilia- | eis n ade- | ram, cum | lapsa ca- | plllis 
Decidit | ante sa- | cros }j lanea | vitta fo- | cos. 

Dum sedet, ] umbro- | sae fi sail- j ces volu- | cresque ca- | norae 

Fece- | runt som- | nos. jj et leve | murmur a- | quae. 

Kote. — The first half of a pentameter always ends with the end of 
i word. Elision is allowed in the first two feet only. 

* 

(F.) ORDER OF WORDS. 

645. Owing to the use of inflections in Latin the order of the words 
;n a sentence admits of considerable variations being made without 
my radical change in the meaning. Thus, instead of Romulus 
Re mum occidit (Hamulus slew Bemcs), we may write Re mum oceidit 
Romulus ; whereas in English by changing the order of the words to 
‘ Remus slew Romulus ” the meaning is inverted. 

§ 646. The following are the rules which govern the arrangement 
>f words in a Latin sentence where the order is not affeefted (as is 
rery commonly the case) by considerations of euphony or emphasis. 
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§ 647. (a) The subject stands first. 

Kote 1. — This does not apply to the infinitive used as subject 
(§ 409, a). 

2sote 2. — Interrogative and relative words, conjunctions and other 
words of connection or transition, are placed at the beginning of the 
sentence or clause, which they introduce, except enclitics (-ne, -que. 
-ve), f.atsm, enim, quidem, quoque, and (usually) lgitur^tamen,. 
Cp. §263. 

(by A finite verlo ( i.e . the primary predicate) stands at the ena ot 
its sentence or clause, the "secondary predicate (if there is one) 
preceding the primary. 

(c) The object is placed between the subject and the predicate, an 
indirect object usually preceding a direct object. 

Caesar ns auxilrum strain pollicitus est. ^ 

Caesar promised them his help, 

§ 648. (d) An attribute, whether consisting of an ordinary adjective, 
an attributive genitive, a substantive in apposition, or a phrase, 
usually follows the substantive to which it refers, but a demonstrative 
oi an adjective of quantity or number precedes its substantive. 

( e ) An adverb or adverbial phrase immediately precedes the word 
it qualifies. 

(/) A preposition precedes its case, except tenus and c enclitie cum 
(§§ 258, 259). An attribute may intervene. 

Senaxus duumvircs ad earn redem pro amplitudine populi Romani 
faciendum ere an iusslt. 

the Senate ordered a commission of two to he appointed for hail ding 
that temple in accordance with the dignity of the Roman people. 

Ols. In the above example ad . . . faciendum is an attributive 
phrase qualifying auumviros; earn (a demonstrative) is attribute to 
aedem; Rcmdui is the attribute of populi; populi Romani is attri- 
butive genitive qualifying anplitudme ; pro . . . Romani together 
forms an adverbial phrase qualifying the verbal notion in faciendum, 

§ 649. Clauses other than consecutive are frequently, but by no 
means alwavs, inserted in the principal sentence* See examples in 
§§ 492. 501," 521, 532, 541, 544. * 

§ 650, A word is frequently, for the sake of emphasis, put in some 
prominent position — i.e. either first or last in the sentence. The 
subject is, if emphatic, placed at the end ; the verb, if emphatic, at 
the beginning. Either of these positions emphasises any other word, 
metuebant servi, verebantur liberi. 

he was feared hy Ms slaves , reverenced by his children. „ 

me a opera Tarentum recepistl. 

it was through me that you recovered Tarentum. 

Obs. Here the normal order would be Tarentum opera mea recepistl 
(§ 648, e) } a possessive adjective usually following its substantive. 
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I.— GEAMMATXOAL TEEMS, ETC. 

Ablative, 7; UtDed. P1-, 28.; j Canse, Ablative of, 204. 


4th Decl. PL. 30 ; Syntax of, 
201-7, 215 ; Absolute, 206, 
226,223. 

Abounding, Verbs of, 202, 211. 
Accentuation, 2. 

Accusative, 6, 133-93, 214 ; Sub- 
jetf of Infinitive, 217, 218. 
Adjectives, Declension of, 43-6, 
4S-50 ; with Substantives. 46, 
47, 61, 52 : Indeclinable, 
52; Comparison of, 53-6; 
Numeral, 57-61 ; Verbal, 74, 
225-8 ; Formed from Verbs, 
171-2; Used substantially, 
183, 1$5 ; Equivalent to Ad- 
verbs, 185 ; Usages, 274-6. 
Advantage, Dative of, 196. 
Adverbial Accusative, 190, 19^. 
Adverbs, 160-64 ; Comparison of, 
165 ; Numeral, 57, 58, 293 ; 
Usages, 281-3, 

Agent, 197, 203, 222, 224. 
Alphabet, 1. . 

Aposiopesis, 2S9. 

Apposition, 1S5. 

Ashing, Verbs of, 191, 

Asyndeton, 289. “ 

Attribute, 184, 186. 

Attributive Genifive, 20S-10. 

Base. 4 : of Substantives, 9 ; of 
Adjectives, 43 ; of Verbs. 
76.' “77, 80, SI ; Perfect, 116 ; 
Supine, 117. 

Brachylogy, 239. 

•Calendar, 291, 292. 

Calling , Verbs of, 189. 

Cardinal Numerals, 57-60. 

Cases, 11, 214, 215: see also 
Nominative, etc. 

Causal Clauses, 246, 256, 257. 


Chiasmus, 2S9. 

Circumstantial Clauses. 2oo-64. 
Clauses, Adjectival, 180. 245-8 ; 
Adverbial, ISO, 249-64 ; Sub- 
stantival, 130, 233-44. 

Cognate Accusative, 191. 
Commands, 236, 237 ; Dependent. 

243-4; in Oratio Oouqua, 269. 
Comparative Adjectives,. 53-56; 
Declension of, 48 ; witn A oh, 
207 ; Participles, 225, 227 ; 
Adverbs, 165 ; Clauses, 26L 
Complex Sentences, 179,239-263. 
Composite Subject, 135. 
Compound Sentences, 179. 

Compound Verbs, 117, 176, 177. 
Concessive Subjunctive, 238, --*6 : 

Concessive Clauses, 255, 2o6. 
Concords: I.. 184; il., 4a, lo4, 
1S5 ; III., 245 ; Compound, 
185,’ 188. 

Condemning , Verbs of, 211. 212. 
Conditional Sentences, 249-o4 ; 
Dependent. 287 ; in Oratio 
Obliqua, 269. 

Conjugation : see Verbs. 
Conjunctions, 168, 169 ; Usages, 
286-8. 

Consecutive Clauses, 246, 24 i, 
263, 264. 

Dative, 6 ; in 4th Decl., 30 ; in 
5th Decl. Sing.. 31 ; in certain 
Adjectives (-i), 45 ; Syntax 
01,194-8, 214. 

Decreeing, Verbs of, 243. 
Defective V erbs,_ 144. . 
Deliberative Sub j uncti ve,2b 8,2 42 . 
Demonstrative Pronouns, 64-6. 
Dependent Commands, 243, 244 ; 
Questions, 289-43, 254; 

Statements, 21*8, 244. 
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Deponent Verbs. 110-15. 

Description, Ablative of, 205. 

Desiderarive Yerbs, 176. 

Diminutive Substantives. 173. 

Distributive Numerals, 57-9, 276, 
293. 

Faulting, Yerbs, etc., of. 264, 268. 

Bubitative Subjunctive. 238, 242, 

Epistolary Tenses, 233. 

Ethic Dative, 196. 

Exclamations, Accusative, 189 ; 
Acc. and Infinitive, 218. 

Exhortations, 237. 

Extent, Accusative of, 192, 193. 

Factitive Yerbs, 189. 

Fearing , Verbs of, 262. 

Feminine Substantives formed 
from Masculine, 172. 

Final Clauses, 246, 261-62. 

Fractions 60 ; of as, 294. 

Frequentative Yerbs, 175. 

Future, Indicative, 81, 233, 251, 
259; Infinitive (Periphrasis), 
267 ; Infinitive Passive, 76. 

Future Participle, 133, 226 ; with 
sum, 93. 

Future- Perfect : Indicative Ac- 
tive, 92 ; in -so, 132 ; Infini- 
tive Pass., 103 ; Syntax of, 234. 

Gender of Substantives. 5, 37-42. 

Genitive, 6 : in 3rd Decl. PL, 24 ; 
in 1st Decl. (-ai, -um), 28 ; 
in 2nd Decl. Sing. . 29 ; in 
2nd Decl. PL (-um), 29 ; in 
5th Decl. Sing., 31 ; in -ins, 
45 ; Syntax of, 208-13, 215. 

Gerund, 75, 222, 223. 

Gerundive, 75 ; in -undus, 102 ; 
of four Intransitive Verbs, 
133 ; Syntax of, 224-25. 

Gnomic Perfect, 234. 

Grammatical Terms, 289-91. 

Greek Use of Genitive, 213. 

Greek Substantives, 34-6. 

Hendiadys, 289. 

Heteroclite Substantives, 31, 32. 


Heterogeneous Substantives, 32. 

Hexameter. 296. 

Hindering, Verbs of, 262. 

Historic Infinitive. 219. 

Historic Present, 232, 240. 

Hoping, Yerbs of, 281. 9 

Kypallage, 290. 

Hypothetical Sentences, 249-54; 
Dependent, 267 ; in Oratio 
Obliqua, 2G9. 

Imparisy llabic Substantives, 14, 
24. 

Imperative, 236 ; in apodosis, 
250, 251. ' 

Imperfects Indicative, 81, 233; 
in 4th Conj., 92 : Subjunc- 
tive, S2. 

Impersonal Verbs, 145. 182. 194, 
2H. 

Inceptive Verbs, 176. 

Indeclinable Substantives, 38 ; 
Adjectives, 52. <- 

Indefinite Pronouns, 6S-70. 

Indefinite Subject, 231, 277. 

Indicative, 232-35 ; after qui 
247 ; in conditional sen- 
tences, 250, 251, 253; in 
concessive clauses, 255, 256; 
in causal clauses, 256 ; in 
temporal clauses, 257-60; in 
local clauses, 260; in com- 
parative clauses, 261 ; de- 
pendent on accusative and 
infinitive, 266. 

Indirect : see dependent. 

Infinitive, 76 ; Present Passive, 
102; Future, 267; Future 
Passive, 76 ; Future Perfect 
Passive, 103 ; Syntax of, 
216-19; Tenses of, 220, 221; 
in Oratio Obliqua, 269-71. 

Inseparable Particles, 178. 

Instrument, Ablative of, 203. r 

Interest, 291. 

Interjections, 170. [242. 

Interrogative Particles, 161, 229, 

Interrogative Pronouns, 67, 68. 

Intransitive Yerbs, 181-82; with 
acc., 189, 191 ; withdat., 195. 
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Jussive Subjunctive, 237, 238. 

Lacking , Verbs of. 202, 211, 
Likeness , Adjectives of, 196. 
Litotes, 290. 

Local Ablative, 201-3. 

Local Qlauses, 260. 

Locative, 8 ; of Substantives, 10, 
13, 25; of Adjectives, 48; 
Syntax of, 199, 200, 214. 

Making , Verbs of, 1S9. 

Manner, Ablative of, 205. 
Material, Genitive of, 209. 
Measure, Ablative of, 204. 
Meiosis,*290. 

Metre, 296-7. - 

Middle Voice, 182, 188, 227, 
Money, Homan, 293, 294. 

Mood : see Indicative, etc, 
•Multiplicatives, 61. 

Nearness, Adjectives of, 196. 
Nominative.*6, 187. 

•Number, 74, 231 see also Plural. 
Numerals, 57-61, 276. 

Object, External, 188-9; Internal, 
190 ; Cognate, 191 ; Double, 
191; Indirect, 194-5. 
Objective Genitive, 210-12. 
Optative Subjunctive, 237. 

Oratio Obliqua, 269-71. 

Order of Words, 8, 297, 298. 
Ordinal Numerals, 57-9. 

Origin, Ablative of, 207. 
Oxymoron, 290. 

Parisyllabic Substantives, 21, 24. 
Participles, 74, 75, 225-8 : see also 
Present, etc. 

Particles, Inseparable. 178. 
Partitive Genitive, 210. 

Parts of Speech, 4. 

Passive, 72, 82 ; replaced by 
* Intransitive Verbs, 131 ; of 
Intransitive Verbs, 1S2 ; of 
Transitive Verbs, 182. 
Patronymics, 174. 

Pentameter, 297. 
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Perfect, '74; Indicative Active* 
82 ; Shorter Forms, 92, 133 ; 
Syntax (Indicative), 234 ; 
Subjunctive Active, 82, 92 ; 
in -siin, 132 ; Infinitive, 
221 ; Participle, 226-8 ; with 
sum. 103, 235 ; with Active 
meaning, 111 ; as Primary 
Predicate, 184. 

Person, 74, 231 ; in Oratio 

Obliqua, 270, 271; Second 
Singular, 82, 231. 

Personal Pronouns, 62-3; with Ge- 
rundive, 224 ; with cum. 167. 

Place : whence. 206, 207 ; where, 
193, 201. 202 ; whither, 189, 
130, 19o. 

Pluperfect : Epistolary, 233 ; 
Subjunctive Passive, 102. 

Plural, with Special Meaning, 
32 ; without corresponding 
Sing., 33 ; Poetic, 213; of 
Abstract Substantives, 213, 

Possessive Adjectives, 63. 

Possessive Dat., 197; Gen., 208. 

Potential Subjunctive, 253. 

Praenomina, 294. 

Predicate, 183, 184 ; of Composite? 
Subject, 185, 186: see also 
Secondary. 

Predicative Dat., IDS ; Gem, 210. 

Prepositions, 166, 167, 283-6 ; in 
Composition, 176, 177, 194. 

Present, Indicative, 81, 232 ; Im- 
perative, 81, 133; Subjunc- 
tive, 82; Infinitive, 220-1 ; 
Participle, 225, 226. 

Presenting, Verbs of, 262. 

Price : Locative of, 200 ; Genitive 
of, 200 ; Ablative of, 204. 

Principal Parts of Verbs, 77, 116- 
31, 146-59. 

Prohibitions, 236, 238. 

Prolepsis, 290. 

Promising, Verbs of, 281. 

Pronouns, 62-71; Usages, 276-8. 

Pronunciation of Latin, 3. 

Prosody, 233, 

Purpose, Dative of, 19$ ; How 
Expressed, 246, 261, 262. 



Quality, Genitive of, 209. 

Quantity, 1, 2. 10. 83, 223. 

Questions : Direct, 229, 230 ; 
Dependent. 239-43, 254 ; in 
Oratio Obliqua, 271* 

Deduplication, 116. 

Reflexive Pronouns, 63. 

Relative Pronouns, 66, 67 ; with 
cum, 167 ; Clauses, 245-S. 

Remem owing, Verbs of, 211. 

Reported Description or Defini- 
tion, 248 ; Questions, 239- 
43 : Statement, 218, 244 ; 
Condition, 254. 

Respect, Acc. of, 192 ; Abb of, 
202 : Gen. of, 213. 

Retained Accusative, 191. 

Pioad, Ablative of, 204. 

Secondary Predicate, 1S8, 1S7 ; of 
Composite Subject, 186. 

Semi- Dependence, Subj. in, 244. 

Semi-Deponents, 111. 

Separation, Abl. of, 207. 

Sequence of Tenses, 240, 241, 
264, 266, 268. 

Simple Sentence, 179, 1S3. 

Space, Extent of, 193. 

Sub-dependent Clauses, 265-8. 

Subject, 183 ; Composite, 185-6. 

Subjective Genitive. 209. 

Subjunctive, 72, 272, 273. 

Substantives, Declensions of, 8- 
27 ; Irregularities in Declen- 
sion, 28-33 ; Indeclinable, 
33 ; Greek, 34-6 ; Gender 
of, 5, 37-42 ; declined with 
adjectives, 46, 47, 51, 52; 


Verbal, 75, 76 ; formed from 
Verbs, 171 ; Usages, 274. 

Superlative Adjectives. 53-6; 
Participles, 225, 227 ; Ad- 
verbs, 165. 

Supine, 75, 190, 221 ; with iri, 76. 

Syncope, 290. * 

Synecdoche, 290. 

Synesis, 290. 

Teaching , Verbs of, 191. 

Temporal Clauses, 257-60. 

Tenses. 73 ; Sequence, 240, 241, 
264, 266, 26S : in Oratio 
Obi., 269 : see also Present, etc. 

Time : throughout whicii, 193 ; 
when,'* 199, 203 ; within 
which 203. 

Tmesis, 291. 

Transitive Verbs, 181, 182, 188. 

Value, Locative of, 200 ; Genitive 
of, 200 ; Ablative of, 204. 

Verbal Stem, 11 6, footnote. 

Verbs, 72-7 ; Regular Conjuga- 
tions of, 80-109 ; Deponent 
110-15 ; Principal Part3, 
116-81, 146-59; Irregulari- 
ties, 132, 138 ; Irregular, 
134-43 ; Defective, 144 ; Im- 
personal, 145; Derived, 175-6; 
Usages, 279-81. 

Vocative, 6, 187 ; in -i, 28, 

Voice : see Passive and Middle. 

Wishes, 237. 

Wondering , Expressions of, 254. 

Zeugma, 291. 


II. — LATIH WORDS ARD SUFFIXES. 


A, ab, 167, 203, 207, 
222, 224, 285. 
Absum, 135. 

-abus, 28. 

Ac, 287; $c si, 254. 
Ad, 283, 284. 

Aestimo, 204. 


-ai, 28. 

Aio, 144. 

Aliqui, aliquis, 69. 
Alius, 45, 46, 276. 
Alter, 45, 58. 
Alterater, 46. 
Ambo, 59. 


Amplius, 283, 

An, 230, 242, 248, 288^ 
Annon, 230, 242. 
Antequam, 259. 

Aptus, 275. 

A pud, 284. 

As, 293,294. 



At, 287. 

Atque, 237 
Ansirn, 132. 

Ant, 283. ^ 

Autem, 2S7. 

Bos, 29* 

Capio, 108, 109. 

Caveo, 279. 

Celo, 191. 

Ceu, 281. 

Cieo. 120, 132. 
Cireumdo, 143, 280. 
Coep:,144; (Pass.), 281. 
Consult)* 279. 
Contentus. 275. 

Cuias, 68. 

Cnius, 68. 

Cum (Conjunction), 
255,256, 258, 259. 
Cum (Preposition). 
285; (enclitic), 167. 

Be, 285. 

Denarius, 293. 

Deus, 29. 

Dignor, 279. 

Dignus, 275. 
Dissimiliq 275. 

Bo, US, 143. 

Bomus, 31, 189, 206. 
Donee, 260. 

Dono, 280. 

Bubifeo, 243, 264. 
Bum, 260. 

-dum, 178. • 

Duo, 59. 

E, ex, 167, 2S5. 
Ecqui, ecquis. 70. 
Edo (eat), 143. 

Ego, 62, 270, 276. 
Eius, 277. 

$o, 140. 

Erga, 284. 

Est qui, 247. 

Et, 286, 287. 
Etiamsi, 256. 

Etsi, 256. 


Extremus. 274. 1 

Facio (Pass.), 142. 
Familias, 28. J 

Fari, 144. 1 

Faxo, 132. I 

Fero, 138, 139. ’ 

Ferveo, 132. 

Fin, 142, 187. j 

Fore ut, 267. ! 

Fretus, 275. 

Fruox, 279. 

Fulgeo, 119, 132. 
Fungor, 279. 

Genus (Tioc, id), 193. 

•aaud, 282. 

Haud scio an, 243. 

Hie, 65, 270, 278. 
Humus, 199, 206. 

-i (in Abl. Sing.), 21, 
22. 49, 50, 225. 
Iamdcdum, 232. 

Idem, 66. 

Idoneus, 275. 

Idus, 291, 292. 

Hie, 65, 278. 

-im (in Acc. Sing.), 
21 , 22 . 

Pmus, 274. 

In, 167, 2S6.^ 

Indignus, 275. 

Infimus, 274. 

Inquam, 144. 

Instar, 193. 

Inter, 284. 

Interest, 2S0. 

Ipse, 66, 270, 278. 

Iri, 76. 

-is (in Acc. PI.) 7 21. 
Is, 66, 277; Isqui,247. 
Iste.65,270. Istic,65. 

luppiter, 29. 
Insiurandum, 29. 

Ealendae, 291, 292. 

Laetus, 275. 


Lavo, 118, 132. 

Licet, 145, 255. 

Hacris. 282. 

Male. 136, 137. 

Medius, 201. 274. 
Memini, 144, 211. 

-met, 62, 63. 

Metuo, 262, 279. 

Mens, 63, 270. 

Milia, 59. 

Minus, 283. 

Misereor, 211. 
Moderor, 279. 

Muto, 280. 

He (affirmative), 282. 
Ne (negative), 272, 
282 ; He non, 262 , 
Ke . . .quidem, 282. 
-ne, 161, 229, 242. 
Necne, 280, 242. 

Nego, 218. 

Nemo, 30. 

Nequeo, 141. 

Nescio an, 243. 

Nescio quis, 273. 

Neu, 236. 2SS. 

Neuter, 45. 

> Neve, 236, 2S8. 

Ni, nisi, 250. 

Nitor, 279. 

Nolo, 136, 137. 

Non, 272, 273, 2S2 
Non quo, 257. 
Nonae, 291, 292. 
Nonue, 229, 242 
Noster, 63. 

Nostras, 64. 

Nubo, 279. 

Nullus, 45. 

, Num, 229, 242. 

* j Ob, 2S4. 

Obiiviscor, 211. 

Odi, 144. 

Oll-i, -is, 65. 

Opem, 30, 

Upns, 274 * 

Orior, 131, 132. 
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Os (cone), 23. 

Pelagus. 36. 

Penes, 284. 

Per, 284. 

Perinde, 161, 261,281. 
Plebs, 32. 

Plus, 56, 233. 

Polliceor, 2S1. 

Possum, 185, 253, 288. 
Pcstquam, 257. 253. 
Potior, 132. 270. 

Prae, 2 85. 

Praeditus. 275. 
Praeter, 284. 

Precem, 30. 

Pridie, 292. 

Primus, 274. 
Priusquam, 259. 

Pro, 177, 285, 286. 
Promitto, 281. 

Propius, 283. 

Prosura, 134, 135. 
Prosime, 283. 

-pte, 63. 

Quam, 261, 2S2, 283. 
Quam si, 254. 
Quamquam, 255. 
Quamvis, 255. 

Quando, 162, 257. 
Quandocumque, 257. 
Quandoque, 257. 
Qaandoquidem, 256. 
Quasi, 254. 

-que, 168, 286. 

Queo, 141. 

Qui (Relative), 66, 
245-8, 278 ; (inter- 
rogative), 67 ; in- 
definite, 68. 

Quia, 256. 

Quicumque, 67. 
Quidam, 69, 70. 
Quilibet, 69. 

Quin, 229, 262-4, 26S. 


Quis (interrogative), 
67 ; (indefinite), 68, 
278. 

Quisnam, 6S. 
Quispiam, 69. 
Quisqnam, 70. 
Quisque, 69, 278. 
Quisquis, 67. 

Quivis, 69. 

Quo (adv.), 162, 260 ; 

(conj.), 257, 262. 
Quoad. 260. 

Quod, 244, 256, 257. 
Quominus, 262, 263. 
Quoniam, 256. 

Quotus, 71. 
Quotusquisque, 71. 

Recordor, 211. 

Refert, 280. 

Beliquus, 274. 

Requies, 32. 
Besnublica, 31. 

Bus, 189, 199, 206. 

Se, 63, 270, 276, 277. 
Seems, 281. 

Secundum, 284. 

Secus ac, 261. 

Secus (virile), 193. 
Sed, 287. 

Sestertius, 293. 

Seu, 288. 

Si, 250, 254. 

Similis, 275. 

Simul ae, 257. 

Sive, 288. 

Solus, 45. 

Spero, 281. 

-ssim, -sso, 132. 
Strideo, 120, 132. 

Sub, 167, 286. 

Sum, 78, 79, 184 ; 
(with future parti- 
ciple), 93, 226; ('with 
perfect participle). 


103,228,235; (com- 
pounds), 134, 135, 
194 ; (with dative), 
197. 

Summus. 274. 

Sunt aui, 247. 

Supra," 2S4, - 

Sus, 29. 

Suus, 63-4, 270, 276-7 

Tametsi, 255. 

Tam quam. 254. 
Terapero, 279. 

Timeo, 262, 279. 

Totus, 45, 201. 

Trans (in comp.), 193, 
Tres, 59. 

Tu, 62, 270, 276. 

Tuus, 63, 270. 

Ubi, 162, 257, 260. 
Ullus, 45. 

Ultro, 281. 

Unus, 45 ; /pi., 59, 276. 
Usque, 2S2. 

Usus, 274. 

Ut, 162, 243, 244. 255, 
257, 261-8 ; Ut non, 
263 ; Ut si, 254. 
Uter, 45 ; compounds, 
46. 

Utinam, 237. 

Utor, 279. 

Utrum, 230, 242, 288. 

-ve, 168, 2SS. 

Vel, 288. 

Ves^or, 279 
Vesper, 32, 

Yester, 63. 

Vestras, 64 
Yicem, 30. 

Vir, 13. 

Virus, 29. 

Vis, 30. 

Volo, 136. 137, 
Vulgus, 29, 
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2* TEE UNIVERSITY TU10RIAL SERIES. 


TTbe Ulntversltv tutorial Series. 


General Editor: AVil. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., TLA., B.Sc., 

Primipal of University Correspondence College. ^ 


The object of the University Tutorial Series is to provide 
candidates for examinations and learners generally with, text-books 
which shall convey in. the simplest form sound instruction in accord- 
ance with the latest results of scholarship and scientific research. 
Important points are fully and clearly treated, and car ^ has been 
taken not to introduce details which are likely to perplex the be- 
ginner. 

The Publisher will be happy to entertain applications from 
Teachers for Specimen Copies of any of the books mentioned in this 
List. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

“Tins series is successful in hitting its mark and supplying much help to 
students in places where a guiding hand is sorely needed.”— Journal of Education. 

“ Many editors of more pretentious hooks might study the methods of the 4 Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series’ with profit.” — Guardian. 

“The ‘University Tutorial Series’ is favourably known for its practical and 
workmanlike methods.” — Public Schools Tear Book. 

“The senes is eminently successful,”— Spectator. 

‘ ( The classical texts in this series are edited by men who are thoroughly masters 
of their craft.”— Saturday Review. 

“ The competent manner in which the volumes of this series are edited is now 
well known and generally recognised.” — Educational Times. 

“This useful series of text-books.”— Nature. 

“ Any hooks published in this series are admirably adapted for the needs of the 
large class of students for whom they are intended.”— Cambridge Review . 

“ Clearness in statement and orderliness in arrangement characterise the publica- 
tions of the University Tutorial Press,” — Oxford Magazine. 

“ All hooks which issue from the * University Tutorial Press’ are both scholarly 
and practical.”— Westminster Review. 

“The ‘University Tutorial Series’ of text-hooks contains works wlikh are 
written by eminent scholars and are used in many colleges because of their 
directness of presentation.” — Cyclopaedia of Education. 

1 4 Such text-hooks are immeasurably superior to the heavy tomes, overburdened 
with extraneous matter, with which boys of a previous generation were familiar.” 
•— School Guardian. 

“ The more we see of these excellent manuals the more highly do we think of 
them. They axe edited by those who have passed through the same ordeal, and 
who should know how to meet the wants of the diligent student.” — Schoolmaster. 
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THE ESirERSlTT TUTORIAL SERIES . 


fH>atbematiC0 ant> HDecbamcs* 

Algebra* The New Matriculation. 3Vit?i a on Graphs. By 

R.„Bkae*x, 31. A., late Headmaster of Stourbridge Grammar 
S'-hod. F’jiu'ii . Edition. us. Od. 

Algebra. The Tutorial. Advanced Cor use. By 3 Vm. Briggs, 

LL.B.. 31. A., B S:., and G. II. Buy ax, b-.P., F.R.S. u. od. 

Arithmetic, Clive’s New Shilling. Edited by 3Ym. Briggs, LL.B., 
B.Se., F.R.A.b. Is. With Answers. Is. £d. Answers, GJ. 

Arithmetic, The Junior. Adapted from the Tiuvri-1 Ariih, attic by 
It. £!. CHORE, B.A. 'With or without Airwcix; 2s. Cd. 

" Excellent ."* — Ed treat to:, nl 2’untt. 

Arithmetic, The Primary. Edited by War Briggs, LL.D., 31. A., 
B be., F.R.A.b. An Introductory Course of Simple and In- 
structive Arithmetical Exercises. In Three Parts. Parts I. and 

% II., each od. ; with Answeis, 7d. Part III., 9d. : with Answers, 
lOd. 

Clear and practical,” — Guardian. 

“ Tiioroughl^suited for use in elementary schools generally.”— Sc h ool Guardian. 

•Arithmetic, The School. By W. P. Workman, 31. A., B.Sc. (With 
or without Answers.) os. 6d. Also in Two Parts : each, 2s. 

“The took i& of a very high order of merit.” — School World. 

Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. Workman, 31. A., B.Sc-., Head- 
master of Kingswood School. (With or without Answers.) 4s. 6d. 

“Destined to supersede all other secondary treatises on the subject.”— TFYs* 1 - 

minuter keneu. 

Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By C. W. C 1 . Barlow, 3LA. 
Lend, and Camb., B.Sc. Lond., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., 31. A., 
F.R.S. Second Edition , with Answers. Gs. 6d. 

Book-keeping, Practical Lessons in. Adapted to the requirements of 
the Society of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, etc. By T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL.B. 3s. 6d. 

Book-keeping, Junior. By T. 0. Jackson, B.A., LL.B. Is. 6d. 

Coordinate Geometry (The Conic). By J. H. Grace, 3I.A. Camb., 
and E. Rosenberg, M.A., B.Se. Second Edition . 3s. 6d. 

Dynamics, The Tutorial. By 3Vm. Briggs, LL.B,, M.A., B.Sc., 
and G. H. BRYA.N. Sc.B., P.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“In every way most suitable for the use of beginners, the initial difficulties 

Refhg fully explained and abundantly illustrated.” — Journal of Education. 

Euclid. By Rupert Beakin, 31. A. Lond. and Oxon. AYith Problems 
in Practical Geometry and an Introductory Course of Drawing 
and 3Ieasurement. Books I., II., Is. Books I. -IV., 2s. 6d. 
Books V., VI., XI., Is. 6d. 
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THE UXIT'ERSITT tutorial series. 


flbatbematics anb dbecbamcs —continued. 

Geometry, Deductions in. A Collection of Riders and Practical 
Problems. By T. W. Edmondson, B.A., Ph.D. 2s. ffd. 

Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. By W. P. Workman, M.A., 
B.Sc., and A. G-. Cracicnell, M.A.,‘B.Si\, F.C.P. 

PART I. Contains the matter of Euclid, I., III. (l-34'i, IV. (1-9;. 

(With or without Answers.) 2s. 6d. PART II. ( In the press.', 

“ Shows on every page the skill and care with which the material has been pat 
together .” — School Woild. 

“ One of the best hooks on modern lines .”— Oxford Magazine. 

This work is also published in Sections as follows : 

Section I. Introductory Course. * 9d. 

Section II. Plane Rectilinear Figures. (Euclid, I.)* Is. Gd. 
Section III. The Circle. (Euclid, IIP 1-34, IV. 1-9.) Is. 
Section IV. Rectangle-Theorems and Polygons. (Euclid, II., 
Ill, 35-37, and IV. 10-16.) Is. 

Section V. Similar Figures. (Euclid, VI.) (In the press.) 

m 

Geometry, Matriculation. (Being Sections I.-IV. of Geometry, 
Theoretical and Practical , and containing the subject -matter of 
Euclid, Books I.-IV.) 3s. 6d. ~ „ 

Graphs: The Graphical Representation of Algebraic Functions. By* 
G. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, M.A., Leys School, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Is. 6d. 

Graphs, Matriculation. (Contained in The Hew Matriculation Alyehra.) 
By C. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, M.A. Is. 

« A good hook with plenty of suitable examples.” — School. 

Hydrostatics, Intermediate. Edited by Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A. , 
B.Sc., F.R.A.S. 3s. 6d. 

Hydrostatics, The Matriculation. (Contained in Intermediate Hydro- 
statics.) By Dr. War. Briggs and Dr. G. H. Bryan. 2s. 

“An excellent text-hook.” — Journal of Education. 

Mechanics, Junior. By F. ROSENBERG, M.A., I?. Sc. 2s. 6d. 

Mechanics, The Matriculation, By Dr. Wi. Briggs and Dr. 
G. H. Bryan. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“ It is a good hook— clear, concise, and accurate. ” — J o urn a l of Education. 

Mensuration and Spherical Geometry: By "War. Briggs, LL.D., 
M.A., B.Sc., and T. W. Edmondson, B.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
Navigation, Modern. By William Hall, B.A., R.N, 6s. 6d. „ 

“ A valuable addition to the text-hooks on navigation.” — Maritime Review. 

The Right Line and Circle (Coordinate Geometry) . By Dr. 

Briggs and Dr. Bryan. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“ It is thoroughly sound throughout, and indeed deals with some difficult points 
with a clearness and accuracy that has not, we believe, been surpassed.”— Educat ion. 
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/IDatbe mattes anb /iDeebantes-^^^z. 

Statics, The Tutorial. By Dr. AVai. Briggs and Dr. Cl. H. 

Be^AN. Third Edition, Raised and E nit, gel. ox 6a. 

Tables, # Clive*s Mathematical. Edited by A. Or. Ceacicnlll, 31. A., 
B.Sc. Is. 6d. 

A useful little bock of mnthernrtical tables sac ier.tly complete for all practical 
purpose* on I veil designed to combine .-peed and ac-uia.y in calculation .’* — School 
Guardian, 

Trigonometry, Junior. By AVai. Briggs, LL.D., 31. A., B.Sc., 
F.B.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., 31. A., F.B.S. 2s. Gd. 
Trigonometry, The Tutorial. By AVai. Briggs, LL.D., 31. A., 
B.Sc., F.ll. A.S.. and G-. H. Br*y\n, Sc.D., 31. A. , F.R.S. 3s. Gd. 

“ TLe b?jk E very thorough.” — Schoolmaster, 

*•* 

Cbemistt*\>. 

Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. By AVat. 
Briggs, LL.D., 31. A., B.Sc., F.C.S., and Ii. AV. Stewart, 
D.Sc. Fourth Edition , Runted and Enlarged . os. 6d. 

“ The instructions are clear and concise. The pupil who u^es this book ought to 
^obtain an intelligible grasp of the principles of analysis.” — Suture. 

Carbon Compounds, An Introduction to. By It. H. Adie, 31. A., 
B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

The New Matriculation Chemistry. By G. H. Bully, D.Sc., Fh. D. 
Edited by AVai. Briggs, LL.D., M. A., B.Sc., F.C.S. Third 
Edition , Rewritten and Enlarged. 5s. Gd. 

A trustworthy test-book .”— Sch ool World. 

Chemistry, A Safe Course in Experimental. By AV. T. Boone, B.A., 
B.Sc. 2s. 

A practical course to illustrate the fundamental laws of the subject. 
“Dp to the standard of the best of modern elementary hooks oil practical 
chemistry.” — Suture. * 

Chemistry, Synopsis of Matriculation. By Dr. AVat. Briggs, Is. 6d. 
Chemistry. The Tutorial. By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., Ph.D. Edited 
by AVai. Briggs, LL.D., 31. A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Part I. Xon-3Ietals. 3s. 6d 

Part II. Metals and Physical Chemistry. 4s. 6d. 

“ The descriptions of experiments and diagrams of apparatus are very good, and 
w^h their help a beginner ought to be able to do the experimental work quite 
satisfactorily.’ ’ — Ca mb ridge lieu ieic. 

Organic Chemistry, Systematic Practical. By G. 31. XORAIAN, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.Sc., F.C.S. Is. Gd. 

“ Just such a helpful book as the student will need .’’ — School Guardian. 

“ A thorough course in practical organic chemistry .” — Litet ary Woi Id. 
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pfo£SlC0. 

THE TUTORIAL PHYSICS. By R. Wallace Stewart, I). Sc. Loud . 
E. C-ATcnrooL, B.Sc. Bond., and C. J. L. dVAGSTAiV, M.A. 
Cantab., etc. In Six Volumes. 

* 

I. Sound, Text-Book cf. By E. Catchpool, B.Sc. J+th Edition. 3s. GJ. 
Contents : — Vibratory Hot ion — Progressive Undulation — Velocity 

of Sound — Interference — Forced Vibration — F curler's Theorem — Ti > e 
Ear and Healing — Reflection of Sound— Stationary Undulation — 
Vibration in Pipes — Transverse Undulation — Acoustic Mcasuieinents. 

II. Heat, Higher Text-Book of. By It. dY. Stewart, B.Sc. 6s. 6d. 
CON t ents : — Th ermometry — Expansion — Calorimetry — Cb/i n ge cd 

State — Hygrometry — Conduction, Convection, Radiation — The First 
Law c-f Thermo-Dynamics — Graphic Methods/" 

III. Light, Text-Book of. By R. dY. Stewart, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : — Rectilinear Propagation — Shadows — Photometry — - 

Hell exion and Refraction at Plane and Spherical Surfaces— Prisms 
and Lenses — Dispersion — dVlodty of Light — Optical Instruments. 

IV. Magnetism and Electricity, Higher Text-Book of. r By R. \Y. # 
Stewart, B.Sc. 6s. 6d. 

Contents: — Electrostatics. — Electrification — Induction — 
Machines — Potential and Capacity — Condensers — Electrometers — - 
Specific Inductive Capacity — Atmospheric Electricity. Magnetis:*!. 
— Fundamental Phenomena and Theory — Terrestrial Magnetism. 
Current Elect RIGHT. — Effects of Currents— Ohm’s Law— Elec- 
tromagnetic Induction — Inductance — Alternating Currents — dVaves — 
Units — Thermo-Electricity — Practical Applications — Radius Activity. 

V. Properties of Matter. ByC. J. L. Wag staff, M.A. 3s. fid. 
CONTENTS: — Units: Bimensions — Lengths and Areas — Matter; 

Mass — Volumes, Density — Energy — Circular Motion — The Pendulum 
and Simple Harmonic Motion — Time— Solids— -Gravity — Gases — 
Hydrostatics — Liquids — Friction— Capillarity. 

“A useful text-book for elementary purpose*. It includes many important 
thing's usually omitted in books of its size .” — Oxford J Itignzine. 

VI. Practical Physics. By dV. R. Bower, A.R.C.S., and J. 
S ATT erl r, B.Sc. 43. 6d. 

CONTENTS : — Mechanical Quantities : Heat : Sound : Light ; Mag- 
netism and Electricity. 

ELECTRICITY,. TECHNICAL. By Professor H. T. Bavidge, B.Sc., 
M.f.E.E., and R. dY. Hutchinson, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 4s. 6d. 
“The book has been prepared in accordance with tbe most modern ideas as 
regards technical education.” — Elect) leal Engineer . 



TIIE rXITERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES. 


Ipb^sics — coni oatvd. 

Magnetism and Electricity, School. By H. H. Jcdt:, D.Sj. A. 8d. 



The New Matriculation Heat, Light, and Sound. By 11. YT. 

Stewart, D.S . Loud. Three volumes. ewjh 2-. Gd. 
Experimental Science, Junior. Bv W. hi. Hogion, M.A., hi. Sc. 
2s. Cd. 

** TL. e::pl umr.jn- are ch ir and .. in'd-e.*’— Si/i v>l W>-r A 

Bioioav?. 

Bote-ny, »The New Matriculation. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc. 6s. Gd. 
Ectanv, A Text-Book o£ Bv J. hi Lowsox, hi. A , ITS:., F.L.S. 
Tm"! Edn> »is. CJ. “ 

k * It ivyir-i^eut-, the neaio-t ay; roach t> toe nLal botanic.il text-bo*-*!: that ha> y,d 
bee,: vr j lueed .” — -Puui •n-ieeutiui l Jour-i jI. 

*Elast Biology : A Course of Elementary Botany arranged for 
Modern Methods of Teaching. By Professor E. Cavers, D.Sc. 
6s. Gd. 

m Physiology, ^First Stage Human. By G. N. Meachen, hl.D., B.S. 
Lund., L.R.C.P., hi ILC.S. 2s. * 

Zoology, A Text-Book of. By II. G. hVELLS, B.Se., and A. hi. 

Davies, B.Sc. Third Tuition, Enlarged. 6s. Gd. 


Science German Course. By C. W. Paget Moffa it, M.A., M.B., 
B.C. 3s. 6d. 

liDobern Ibistonp 

Modern History, Matriculation. Being the History of England 
1485-1901, with some reference to the Contemporary History of 
Europe and (jolonial Developments. By C. »S. Fearexside, 
M.A. Oxen. 3s. 6d. 

*• An excellent manual. The international history, especially in the eighteenth 
century, vhere most text-book;* fail, is very carefully treated .”— School World. 

History of England, The Tutorial. (To 1901.) By C. S. Feabex- 
SIDE, M.A. Oxon. 4s. 6d. 

Provides a good lurking course for schools.” — Guardian. 

English History, The Intermediate Text-Book of: a Longer History 
« of England. By C. S. FEAREXSIDE, M.A. Oxon., and A. 
Johnson Evans, hi. A. Camb., B.A. Lond. hVith Maps & Plans. 
VOL. II., 11S5 to 1GJ3. 4s. 6d. Vol. III., 1603 to 1714. 4s. 6d. 

VOL. IV., 1714 to 1S37. 4s. Gd. 

“ It is rrrirteu in a clear and vigorous style. The facts are admirably marshalled.” 
— Westminister Jieueu . 



THE UXIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES. 


/IDofcem HMstots — continued. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, GROUNDWORK OF, By 31. E. Carter. 2s. 
Contains the “ salient facts” required at London Matriculation. 

European History, Main Landmarks of. By F. NT. Dixon, B^A. 2s. 

“ To tell the story of nineteen hundred years in 1-iO pages is a task which might 
tax the ingenuity of the Lest. Yet we must confess that Mr. Dixon has here 
successfully given us an outline of the mam events ” — School World . 

Citizenship, The Elements of the Duties and Rights of. By W. D. 
Aston, B.A., LL.B. Third Edition. Is. 6d. 

“Might well be introduced as a text-book into the upper classes of secondary 
schools. 3 ’ — Guardian. 

“ A practical up-to-date work.” — Schoolmaster. 


English Slanguage anb 'literature. 

The English Language : Its History and Structure. By W. H. Low, 
M.A.Lond. With Test Questions. Sixth Edition, Tensed. 3s. 6d, 
“ A clear workmanlike history of the English language done on sound principles. 3 ’ 
— Saturday Review. 

Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low, M.4. Lond., 
and John Briggs, M.A. Camb.‘ F.Z S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d .r 
Contents: — Historical Sketch — Sounds and Symbols — Outlines of 
Accidence and Syntax — Common Errors— Analysis — Parsing — The 
Word, the Sentence, the Paragraph — Punctuation — Rules for Com- 
position — Simple Narrative — Compound Narrative — Descriptive Com- 
position — The Abstract Theme — The Essay — Paraphrasing — Precis- 
Writing — Letter-Writing and Proof-Reading — Index, 

“The matter is clearly arranged, concisely and intelligently put, and marked by 
accurate scholarship and common sense.” — * Guardian . 

Precis -Writing, A Text-Book of. By T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL.B. 
Lond., and John Briggs, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. 2s. 6d. 

“Admirably clear and businesslike.” — Guardian. 

“Thoroughly practical, and on right lines educationally.” — School World. 
English Literature, The Tutorial History of. By A. J. Wyatt, 
M.A. Lond. and Camb. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“ This is undoubtedly the best school history of literature that has yet come 
under our notice.”— Guardian. 

English Literature, The Intermediate Text-Book of. By W. H. Low, 
M.A. Lond., and A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 6s. 6d. 

“ The historical part is concise and clear, but the criticism is even more valuable, 
and a number of illustrative extracts contribute a most useful feature to the 
volume.”— School World. 

An Anthology of English Verse. With Introduction and Glossary. 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and S. E. Goggin, B.A. 2s. 

“ An excellent school primer.” — C a ml ridge Ret iew. 

“The collection has been compiled and edited with great judgment and eire,”— 
Edmational Tunes . 



THE VXIVERSITT TUTORIAL SERIES. 


SSnfllteb Classics. 

Bacon’s Essays. I.— XX. By A. F. Watt, 31. A. Oxon. Is. Od. 
Burke. -®On the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Birectory 
of Prance. Letter I. By F. J. C. Heahnshaw, 31. A. Is. 6d. 
Chancer. By A. J. Wyatt, 31. A. -Bond. With Glossary. The 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Is. Knight’s Tale, Nun’s 
Priest's Tale, Man of Law's Tale, Squire's Tale. Each with the 
Prologue. 2s. 6d. 

Bryden.— Essay of Bramatic Poesy. By W. H. Low, 3LA. 3s. 6d. 
Bryden. — Befence of the Essay of Bramatic Poesy. By Allen 
3Iawer, B.A. Lend, and Camb. Is. 6d. Preface to the 
Fables. By ALLEN 3IAWER, B.A. Is. 6d. 

Johnsom — A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. By E. .T. 

Thomas. 31. A. Andrews, B.A. Lend. 2s. Cd. 

Johnson. — Life of Milton. By S. E. Goggin, B.A. Is. 6d. 
Langland. — Piers Plowman. Prologue and Passus I. -VII., Text B. 
* By J. F. Davis, D.Lit., 31. A. Lond. 4s. 6d. 

Milton. — Areopagitica. Is. 6d. 

Milton. — Early Poems, Comus, Lycidas. Bv fc>. E. Goggin, B.A., 
% and SL T. Watt, 31. A. 2s. 6d. 

Milton.— Paradise Lost, Books I., II. By A. F. Watt, 3LA. Is. 6d. 

Books IV., V. By vS. E. Goggin, B.A. Is. Od. 

Milton. — Paradise Regained. By A. J. Wyatt, 31. A. 2s. 6d. 

Milton. — Samson Agonistes. By A. J. 3VYATT, 31. A. 2s. 6d. 
Milton.— Sonnets. By W. F.Masom, 31. A. Lond. and Camb. Is. 6d. 
Pope.— Rape of the Lock. By A. F. Watt, 3LA. Is. 6d. 
Shakespeare. By Prof. W. J. Rolfe, D.Litt. In 40 volumes. 

2s. a Volume. 

Merchant of Venice j As You Like It 1 Winter’s Tale 

Tempest > Much Ado About Nothing King John 

Midsummer Night’s ; Twelfth Night King Lear 

Dream 3 

2s. 6d. a Volume. 

Richard II, Henry Y. Julius Caesar 

Comedy of Errors Henry VI. Parts I., II., Coriolanus 

Merry Wives of Windsor HI. , Antony and Cleopatra 

Love’s Labour’s Lost , Richard III. Timon of Athens 

Two Gentlemen of Verona Henry VIII. Troilus and Cressida 

The Taming of the Shrew Romeo and Juliet Pericles 

All's Well that Ends Well Macbeth The Two Noble Kinsmen 

Measure for Measure Othello i Titus Andronicus 

Henry IV. Parti, Hamlet Venns and Adonis 

Henry TV. Part II. Cvmbeline Sonnets 

Shakespeare. — Midsummer Night’s Bream. Richard II. By A. F. 

Watt, 31. A. 2s. each. * 

Spenser. — Faerie Queene, Book I. By W. H. Hill, 31. A. 2s. 6d. 
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TEE UNI VERS ITT TUTORIAL SERIES. 


{philosophy anb j£bucation. 

Ethics, Manual of. By J. S. Mackenzie, Litt I)., M.A., Prgfessor of 
Logic and Philosophy in the Univeisity College of Sour* "Wales 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth Jddition, 
Enlarged. 6s. 6d. 

<k In writing; this book Mr. Mackenzie has produced an earnest anu striking con- 
tribution to the ethical literature of the time.” — Enid. 

“Written with lucidity and an obvious mastery of the whole bearing of the subject.’' 

— Standard. 

Logic, A Manual of. By J. "Weiton, M.A. Lond. and C'ainb. 

2 toIs. Yol. I., Second Edition, Ss. 6d. ; Yol. II., 6s. 6d. 

Yol. I. contains the whole of Deductive Logic, except Fallacies, 
which are treated, with Inductive Fallacies, in Yol. II. ** 

“ A clear and compendious summary of the views of various thinkers on important 
and doubtful points.” — Journal of Jut tic at ion. • 

“ The manual may he safely recommended.” — Educational Times . 

Psychology, The Groundwork of. By G-. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D., 

Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of Logic and Meta-* 
physics in the University of St. Andrews, late Examiner in 
Mental and Moral Science in the University of London. Is. Gd. 

“ All students of philosophy, both beginners and those who would*! e-nri be them- 
selves as 4 advanced,’ will do well to ‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ’ this ** 
book.” — Oxford Magazine. 

Psychology, A Manual of. By G. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Ss. 6cL 
“There is a refresh in g absence of sketchiness about the book, and a clear desire 
manifested to help the student in the subject.” — Saturday llevi*'u\ 

“The student's task will he much lightened by the lucidity of the style and the 
numerous illustrative facts, which together make the book highly interesting.”— 
Lttei ary )I'oild. 

Teaching, Principles and Methods of. By J. Velton, M.A. Lond. 
and (Jamb., Professor of Education in the University of Leeds. 
Present price, 4s. 6d. 

Contents. — General Function of Teaching — Malarial of Instruction 
— Foimof Instruction — The Teaching of English -.Preparatory — The 
Teaching of English: Beading — The Teaching of English: Literature 
— The Teaching of English : Composition and Grammar — The Teach- 
ing of English: Summary— The Teaching of Music — The Teaching 
of History — The Teaching of Geography — The Teaching of Natural 
History — The Teaching of Mathematics — The Teaching of Form — 
The Teaching of Heedlework. 

“ A valuable and thoughtful book .” — The Speaker. 

“We have no hesitation in placing Professor Welton’s book amongst the best/” 
— Edrication. 

Voice Training in Speech and Song. By H. H. HULBERT, M.A. t 
M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., Lecturer in Voice Production and in 
Physical Education to the London County Council. Is. 6d. 
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Jfrencb. 

Junior French Course. By E. Weekley, M.A. Bond, and Camb., 
Proifssor of French at University College, Nottingham. Second 
Edition . 2s. 6d. 

“Distinctly an advance on similar courses.’* — Journal of Education. 

The Matriculation French Course. By E. Weekley, M.A. Third 
Edition , Enlarged . 3s. (id. 

“ The rule-sure well expressed, the exercises appropriate, and the matter accurate 
and veil arranged.” — Guaidtan. 

French Accidence, The Tutorial. By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 
With Exercises, Passages for Translation into French, and a 
Chapter on Elementary Syntax. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“ TV* ca* heartily recommend it.” — Schoolmaster. 

French Syntax, The tutorial. By Ernest Weekley, M.A., and 
A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Weekley has produced a clear, full, and careful Grammar in the * Tutorial 
French Accident e,’ and the companion volume of ‘Syntax.’ by himself and Mr. 
jY yatt, is worthy of it.” — Saturday Review. 

French Grammar, The Tutorial. Containing the Accidence and the 
Syntax in One Volume. Second Edit. on. 4s. 6d. Also the 
v Exerfisd^ on the Accidence , Is. 6d. ; on the Syntax, Is. 

French Prose Composition. By E. Weekley, M.A. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Tint d Edition, Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 

“ The arrangement is lucid, the rules clearly expressed, the suggestions really 
helpful, and the examples carefully chosen.” — Educational Junes. 

Class-Work: in French Composition. By E. Weekley, M.A. 2s. 

‘‘The extracts are well chosen.” — Teacher. 

Junior French Reader. Ey E. Weekley, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Second Edition. Is. 6d. 

“Avery useful first reader with good vocabulary and sensible notes.” — School- 
master 

French Prose Reader. By S. BARLET, B. es Sc., and W. F. MASOM, 
M.A. With hfotes and Vocabulary. TJnrd Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“Admirably chosen extracts.”— School Government Chronicle. 

The Matriculation French Reader. Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By J. A. PEERET, Examiner in French at 
the University of London. 2s, Gd. 

“We can recommend this book without reserve.” — School World. 


Advanced French Reader. Edited by S. Barlet, B. es Sc., and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Second Edition. 2s. 8d. 
“Chosen from a large range of good modern authors.” — Schoolmaster. 

Higher French Reader. Edited by Ernest Weekley, M.A. -3a. 6d. 

“ The passages are well chosen, interestin'? in themselves, and representative of 
the best contemporary stylists.” — Journal of Education. 



TEE VXIVERS1TY TUTORIAL SERIES. 


Hatm anfc (Bveek Classics. 


# 

The editions of Latin and Greek Classics contained in the Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series are on the following plan:— # 

A short Introduction gives an account of the Author and his 
chief works, the circumstances under which he wrote, and his style, 
dialect, and metre, where these call for notice. 

The Text is based on the latest and best editions, and is clearly 
printed in large type. 

The distinctive feature of the Notes is the omission of parallel 
passages and controversial discussions of difficulties, and stress is 
laid on all the important points of grammar and subject-matter. 
Information as to persons and places mentioned is grouped together 
in a Historical and Geographical Indea ; by this means the 
expense of procuring a Classical Dictionary is rendered unnecessary. 

The standard of proficiency which the learner is assumed to possess 
varies in this series according as the classic dealt with is usually reacj* 
by beginners or by those who have already made considerable progress. 

A complete list is given overleaf. 

Vocabularies, arranged in order of the text and int^rl^ived with 
writing paper, are issued, together with Test Papers, in the case of^ 
the classics more commonly read by beginners ; the price is Is. or (in 
some instances) Is. 6d. A detailed list can be had on application. 

Caesar. — Gallic War, Books I. — VII. By A. II. Allcroft, M.A. 
Oxon., and others. Is. 6d. each. 

“A clearly printed text, a good introduction, an excellent set of notes, and a 
historical and geographical index make up a very good edition at a very small 
price.” — Schoolmaster , 

Cicero. — De Amicitia and De Senectute. By A. H. Allcroft, 31. A. 
Oxon., and W. F. Masoit, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Is. 6d. each. 
“The notes, although full, are simple.”— Educational Times. 

Horace. — Odes, Eooks I. — III. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., and 
B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Is. 6dreach. 

“Notes which leave no difficulty unexplained.” — Schoolmaster. 

“The Notes (on Book III.) are full and good, and nothing more can well he 
demanded of them.” — Journal of Education. 

Livy.— Book I. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, 
M.A. Lond. and Camb. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“The notes are concise, dwelling much on grammatical points and dealing with 
fjuestionsof history and archaeology in a simple hut interesting fashion.” — Education. 

Vergil.— Aeneid, Books I. — XII. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A/, 

assisted by F. G. Plaistoive, M.A., and others. Is. 6d. each. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. Oxon., 
and C F. L. D. Bichardson, B.A. Lond. Is. 6d. 

“The notes are all that could he desired.”— Schoolmaster. 



TEE UNirERSfTY TUTORIAL SERIES. 

BMttons of Xatin anO <3r eck Glassies. 

^ (Introduction* Text, and Notes.) 

*%}, t ese Volumes contain a complete alphabetical Lexicon. 


Aescht^us — Eumenides, 3/6; 
Persae, 3 6 ; Prometheus, 2/6 ; 
Septem contra Thebas, 3/6. 
Aristophanes — Ranae, 3/6. 
Caesar— Civil War, Bk. 1, 1/6; 
Gallic War, Bks. 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 7, (each) 1 6; Gallic War, 

Bk. 1, Ch. 1-29, 1,6; Gallic 
War, •Bk. 7, Oh. 1-68, 1/6^; 
Invasion of Britain (IV. 20- V. 
23), 1,6. 

Cicero — Ad Atticum, Bk. 4, 3/6 ; 
*De Amicitia, 1,6 ; Be Einibus, 

Bk. 1, 2, 6 ; Be Finibus, Bk. 2, 
3/6; Be Officiis, Bk. 3, 3 '6; 

In Catilinam I. -IV., 2/6 ; 

Philippic $L, 2/6; Pro Cluen- 
tio, 3 6 ; Pro Lege Manilla, 

2 6; Pro Milone, 3/6; Pro 
Plancio, 3,6 ; *De Seneetute, In 
Catilinam I., III., Pro Archia, 
Pro Baibo, Pro Marcello, (each) 
1/6. 

Demosthenes — Androtion, 4/6. 
Euripides — Alcestis, 2/6; An- 
dromache, 3/6; Bacchae, 3/6 ; 
Hecuba, 3/6 : Hippolytus, 3 '6 ; 
Iphigenia in T., 3/6 ; Medea, 
3/6. 

Herodotus— Bk. §, 4/6 ; Bk. 4, 
Ch. 1-144, 4/6; Bk. 6, 2/6 ; 
Bk. 8, 3 6. 

Homer— Iliad, Bk. 24, 3 '6; 

Odyssey, Bks. 9, 10, 2 6; 

Odyssey, Bks. 11, 12, 2/6; 

Odyssey, Bks. 13, 14, 2/6 ; , 

Odyssey, Bk. 17, 1/6. 

Horace — Epistles, 4/6 ; Epodes, ! 

1 6 ;*Odes, 3/6; Odes /each Bk.) 
(*Bks. 3, 4), 1/6 ; Satires, 4/6. , 
Isocrates — DeBigis, 2/6. 

A detailed Catalogue of the alovt 


Juvenal— S atires, 1, 3, 4, 3/6 ; 
Satires, 8, 10, 13, 2/6 ; Satires, 
11,13,14,3/6. 

Livy — Bks. 1, 5, 21, 22, (each) 
2 '6 ; Bks. 3, 6, 9, (each) 3/6 
Bk. 21, Ch. 1-30, 1/6. 

LudAN — Charon and Piscator, 
3/6. 

Lysias — Eratosthenes and Ago- 
ratus, 3 '6. 

Nepos — Hannibal, Cato, Atticus, 
1/0. 

OVID — Fasti, Bks. 3,4, 2/6 ; Bks. 
5, 6,3/6; Heroides, 1, 5, 12, 1/6 ; 
Metamorphoses, Bk. 1, 1-150, 
1/6; Bk. 3, 1-130, 1/6; Bk. 5, 
385-650,1 /6; Bks. 11(410-748),. 
13, 14, (each) 1/6; Tristia, 
Bks. 1, 3, (each) 1/6. 

Plato — Crito, 2/6 ; Apology, 
Ion, Laches, Phaedo, (each) 
3/6 ; Euthyphro and Menexe- 
nus, 4/6. 

Sallust — Catiline, 1/6. 
Sophocles— Ajax, 3/6 ; Anti- 
gone, 2/6 ; Electra, 3/6. 
Tacitus — Agricola, 2/6 ; Annals, 
Bk, 1,2 '6; Bk. 2, 2/6; Histones, 
Bk. 1, 3/6 ; Bk. 3, 3/6. 
Terence — Adelphi, 3/6. 
Thucydides— Bk. 7, 3/6. 

Vergil — Aeneid, Books 1-12. 
(*Books 1-7,9-11), (each) 1/6; 
Bks. 7-10, 3/6; Eclogues, 3/6; 
Georgies, Bks. 1, 2, 3/6; 1, 4^, 
3/6 ; 4, 1/6. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Bk. 1,1/6; 
Bk. 4, 1/6 ; Cyropaedeia, Bk. 
1, 1/6; Hellenica, Bk. 3,16;. 
Bk. 4, 1/6; Memorabilia, Bk. 
1, 3/6 ; Oeconomicus,*4/6. ‘ 

? can be obtained on application . 
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Greek anD Xatin. 

GDAAIUADS AND lx E AD EDS. 

Advanced Greek Unseens. Second Edition , Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 

The Tutorial Greek Reader. With Vocabularies. By A/WaUgh 
Young, M.A. Lortd. Second Edition , Enlarged . 2s. 6d. 

Junior Latin Course. By B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lend, and Camb. 2s. 6d. 

k - A good practical guide. The principles are sound, and the rules are clearly 
stated. 17 — Educational I'inus. 

The Tutorial Latin Grammar. By B. J. Hates, M. A. Lond. and 
Camb., and Yd. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 3s. 61. 

“Accurate and full without being overloaded with detail.” — Schoolmaster. 

r 

The Tutorial Latin Grammar, Exercises and Test Questions on. By 
F. L. D. Richardson, B.A. Lond., and A. E. W. Hazel, 
LL.D., M.A., B.C.L. Is. 6d. 

Latin Composition. With copious Exercises and easy continuous 
Passages. By A. H. Allckoft, M.A. Oxon., and J. H. HAYDONf 
M.A. Lond. and Camb. Sixth Edition , enlarged. 2s. 6d. 

“ Simplicity of statement and arrangement, apt examples illustrating each rule, 
exceptions tothese adroitly stated just at the proper place and time, gre^mong some 
of the striking characteristics of this excellent book.”— Schoolmaster. ' , 

Junior Latin Reader. By E. J. G-. Fosse, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 
Is. 6d. 

Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors. With Introduction, 
Hotes, and Vocabulary. Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., 
B.A. Lond., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6d. 

Provides practice in reading Latin in preparation for Examinations 
for which no classics are prescribed. 

“ It is quite an interesting selection, and well done .” — School World. 

4 ‘ The selection is a good one, and the notes are brief and to the purpose.” — 
Journal of Education. 

“ Well conceived and well carried out.” — Guardian. 

Matriculation Latin Construing Book. By A. E. Watt, M.A. Oxon., 
B.A. Lond., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 

“One of the most useful text-books of this very practical Tutorial Series.” — 
Sihool Guardian. 

The Tutorial Latin Reader. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

“ A soundly practical work.” — Guardian . 

.Advanced Latin Unseens. Being a Higher Latin Reader. Edited by 
H. J. Maidment, M.A., and T. R. Mills, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

“ Contains some good passages, which have been selected from a wider field than 
that previously explored by similar manuals.”— Cambridge Review. 

The Tutorial Latin Dictionary. By F. G-. Plaistowe, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb,, late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 6s. 6d. 

‘‘A good? specimen of elementary dictionary-making.” — Educational Times. 

“A sound school dictionary. 77 — Speaker. 
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■Roman an£> (Breeft fnstonv 

The Tutorial History of Home.* (To 14 A.Dri Br A. H. Allceoft, 
MA. Oxon., and \Y. F. Masom, M.A. Lend. With Maps. Third 
pdimon* llecwed and in part Jit written. 3s. 6d. 

“ It is well and clearly written .” — Saturday Review. 

“ A ii'fhr.ftiv g.ud Lank, lull. clear, and accurate. The narrative is throughout 
luril and ir.telluibh* : there are no wasted worl-q and no obscurities, and the 
author-, have taken obv.ovs pains to bring their facta up to date.” — Guardian. 

The Tutorial History of Greece. (To 323 B.c.) By Prof. W. J. 
MTjGBHorsE, M.A. Oxon. 4s. 6d. 

'•Prof. IVoGihcu-e i? exceptionally well qualified to write a history of Greece, 
and he nas dune it well .” — Si hoot W o) Id. 

A Longer History of Rome. By A. H. Allceoft, M.A. Oxon., 
am^jthers ■ each volume containing an account of the Literature of 
the Period — 

390—202 B.C.' 3 S . 6d. 78—31 B.C. 3s. 6d. 

202—133 B.C. 3s. ud. 44 B C.— 138 a.B. 3s. 6d. 

133—78 B C. 3s. 6d. 
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